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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of my *• Hints on the Cul- 
tivation of Ferns/* the taste for these plants has been 
rapidly acquired, not only by those of high estate, 
who possess ample means and space for maintaining 
an extensive collection, but also by those having no 
other accommodation than a Fern Case, or a small 
space in the open air. Most important additions 
have also been made to the number of kinds in 
cultivation, both by importations from foreign coun- 
tries, and by the discovery of extraordmary and 
beautiful variations amongst our native species. 
These circumstances, together with the vast increase 
of cultivators of this family, has rendered my former 
work obsolete as a book of reference, and the 
present volume is the result of an attempt to supply 
its place. 

The earliest mention of Ferns with which I am 
acquainted is that by the immortal Shakespeare, 
our nation's pride, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining if our indigenous species were known to him 
in detail, though it is evident he was quite aware 
of the minuteness of the spores, and of the manner 
in which they were distributed, for in Henry IV., 
Gadshill exclaims, when being advised to take heed 
lest he should be caught, "We have the receipt of 
Fern seed, we walk invisible.'* This would almost 
lead us to infer that Ferns and their peculiarities 
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were taken notice of even in those days, or sudh 
a passage would not have been intelligible to a 
mixed audience. 

In the following pages will be found brief de- 
scriptions of some six hundred and fifty exotic 
species, selected from those now grown, as being 
worthy of general cultivation; and in the portion of 
the book set apart for, and devoted to, our indigen- 
ous Ferns, about two hundred and fifty species and 
varieties are enumerated. The number of varieties 
could easily have been increased, as upwards of 
eighteen hundred named variations of the British 
species are recorded, but in a work of this size such 
a task would have been utterly impossible; the most 
distinct and handsome forms are, however, here 
given. Those desiring further, or more scientific, 
information respecting Ferns in general, are referred 
to the various works of Sir William Hooker, 
late Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; 
Mr. J. Smith, Ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew ; Mr. T. Moore, Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Chelsea ; Dr. Mettenius, late Professor of 
Botany at Leipsic, &c., &c., men eminently distin- 
guished for their extensive knowledge of plants in 
general, and Ferns in particular. 

Horticulture is, undoubtedly, a great medium of 
civilisation, and its pursuit is highly commendable, 
for it is impossible for any one to study, even for 
a short period only, the structure, forms, and colours 
of plants, and benefits derived from the vegetable 
creation, without an elevation of thought, a refinement 
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of taste, and an increased love of nature ; and Terns, 
with their elegant fronds, symmetry of form, and 
graceful habits, have in no slight degree contributed 
to the marked improvement of our national tastes. 

I have endeavoured to make this work as plain as 
possible, presuming it may fall into the hands of 
many about to commence the study and culture of 
these charming plants, and I trust that the instruc- 
tions given will be sufficiently intelligible to enable 
them to successfully prosecute their object, and at 
the same time prove instructive and useful to those 
farther advanced in Horticulture. To make it as in- 
teresting as possible, several Illustrations are intro- 
duced, from the accurate pencil of Mr. John Nugent 
Fitch, who has rendered the forms and habits of 
these plants most exquisitely. The view of the 
group of Dicksonia antarctica^ laden with snow, is 
copied from a photograph taken on Mount Welling- 
ton, Tasmania, which has been kindly lent me for 
this work; it shows the plants growing in and up 
the sides of a deep ravine or gully, and is both 
curious and suggestive, for if they can withstand 
snow storms in their native habitats, we may reason- 
ably hope to have them grow in the open air in 
many parts of these islands, if a sheltered and pro- 
perly prepared spot is selected for their reception. 

And whilst addressing those who may be already 
in possession of a Fern House, or who may be about 
to erect houses for their cultivation, I have not 
been unmindful of those who, though destitute of 
the above advantages, may yet be enthusiastic lovers 
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and growers of these elegant and graceful plants. To 
assist such, a chapter is devoted to the mode of cul- 
tivation in Wardian Cases, in Fern Shades, and in 
the open air, and lists are added of the species 
adapted for these special purposes; while for the 
information of those who wish to add variation of 
foliage to their hardy Ferneries, a list is given of 
such exotic species as will withstand unprotected the 
rigour of our winters. 

As many aquatic plants are objects of great beauty, 
and add materially to the interest of a collection of 
Ferns, the names of a few kinds suitable for the 
tropical, temperate, and hardy Fernery are intro- 
duced. Ferns being also admirably adapted for the 
decoration of the dioner table, a few remarks upon 
this subject will be found, together with instructions 
for their use, both in a living and dried state, and 
an illustration of one of the prettiest stands for thi& 
purpose that could be selected. 

In conclusion, should any of those who engage in 
the culture of Ferns be enabled, through the perusal 
of these pages, to increase their knowledge by the 
instructions here given, or to add to their pleasures,^ 
by the restored health * or increased vigour of their 
favourites, my object in penning them will be fully 
realised, and I shall have, though perhaps in a small 
degree only, contributed something towards the hap- 
piness and advancement of my fellow creatures. 

B. S. WILLIAMS. 

ViCTOBIA AND FaRADISE NuRSERT, 

Upper Hollowat, London. 



EXOTIC FERNS. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Ferns have become very great favourites during the 
last few years, and they are becoming more so every year. 
Neither can we wonder at this, for they certainly are 
amongst the most elegant and graceful of Nature's pro- 
ductiom Perhaps they claim our notice the more, 
because, unlike Orchids and many other plants, they 
are not exclusively the luxuries of the wealthy, but can 
be enjoyed by all who have the taste for them, inasmuch 
as many kinds may be cultivated by those who have no 
plant houses or garden whatever. 

Although we have but few species in our own islands, 
yet the manner in which they have sported or taken on 
new forms is marvellous ; and as these forms have become 
persistent, they have added considerably to our British 
Fern Catalogues, and enabled us to make a far more 
varied display in our hardy Ferneries. But some parts of 
the tropics abound in Ferns — for instance, on the Organ 
Mountains in Brazil, and on the slopes of the Andes 
B 
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they luxuriate, being found growing there at great eleva- 
tions. In Peru, one of our botsKnical travellers, "Dr. Spruce, 
found nearly two hundred and fifty species within a diame- 
ter of fifty miles, and many of these Tree Ferns." The 
West Indies are also very rich in Ferns, three hundred 
and forty being described from the British islands alone. 
Chili is also a great Fern country, upwards of one hun- 
dred and sixty specie's having been described as coming 
from it and the Island of Juan Fernandez, very few of 
which are at present in cultivation. The Fijis also abound 
in them, and many beautifdl forms growing there will one 
day, I hope, charm our eyes in this country. 

In the " Enumeration of the Ferns of Java," upwards of 
four hundred and fifty are described as existing in that 
island alone. Borneo, Sumatra, Malacca, and the Philip- 
pine Islands abound with them, as well as the whole of 
the East Indies; and very few, comparatively, from the 
latter country are in cultivation, though many are pecu- 
liarly beautifdl and interesting. In Mexico, great numbers 
exist, some three hundred species having been described, 
which are not in cultivation. In Western Africa, great 
quantities of Ferns are found, and many of them species 
that are peculiar to that country. At Fernando Po, some 
considerable distance up the mountains, a splendid Gyathea 
is found, forming groves, and reaching upwards of thirty 
feet in height. It is a fine species, and the crown, rachis, 
and stipites are densely covered with large black chafl^T 
scales. Again, if we come round to the Cape, in South 
Africa, a quantity of Ferns exist there that have never 
yet been introduced to our gardens, and no doubt many 
new species on that continent still remain unknown to 
science. So also in many other places where the atmo- 
sphere is suflGiciently humid, they are to be found, from 
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ilie humble species of an inch in length, to the noble 
arborescent kinds, rearing aloft their splendid crowns of 
&onds, on stems from ten to forty feet high, beautifying 
the landscape, and forming objects of individual grace and 
elegance which we are only now just beginning to realise 
for ourselves. Until recently, we have known them by 
the descriptions of travellers only ; but now, quantities of 
these large stems have been introduced to this country, 
especially of the Australian and New Zealand kinds, and 
magnificent specimens make their appearance at our hor- 
ticultural exhibitions, great encouragement having been 
held out by the different societies for their production, 
which speaks well for horticulture, proving that it is 
steadily but surely developing a superior and refined taste 
amongst the community at large. 

At the great International Exhibition of 1866, Tree 
Ferns were the great feature of the place, winning 
admiration for themselves, and imparting additional 
beauty to the flowering plants with which they were 
surrounded. No other plants could have produced an 
effect like those noble Gyatheas {G, medullaris) from the 
Crystal Palace, as they stood rearing their magnificent 
heads above the gorgeous collections of Azaleas, Roses, 
Ac, exhibited there ; indeed, had we had no Tree Ferns, 
the Exhibition would have lacked half its beauty and 
attraction ; no other plants that we have in cultivation 
could have been substituted. Not only did they decorate 
ihis place with graceful beauty, but, looking at them in 
the Crystal Palace, standing over some of the large 
tanks of water, they were the most attractive ornaments 
of the place, though, with all their magnificence, they 
have come to a premature end; for I believe they 
were destroyed last year by fire, when so many trea- 
b2 
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sures were lost by the destmction of the tropical end of 
the building. 

For decorative purposes, Ferns stand unrivalled, their 
graceful and delicate fronds causing them to be appre- 
ciated by all persons of taste. Whether wanted for the 
embellishment of the conservatory or stove, for the dinner 
table, or the head-dress of a ball-room belle, for bridal 
bouquets, or the simple decoration of a sitting-room, Ferna 
present a beauty of outline which is never tiring to' the 
eye. Looking at them from a strictly horticultural point 
of view, they are grand plants for the decoration of large 
conservatories or winter gardens, the Tree Ferns mixing 
admirably with such plants as Draccena austrcdis and 
lineata, Gordyline indivisa^ Ghamcerops humilis, Seaforihia 
elegans, Areca sapida and A. Batieri, Araucaria excelsa, 
Phormium tenax variegatum, Dasylirions, Yuccas, and 
Agaves; and there are many other splendid ornamental 
plants, with which they associate well. Both the tall 
and dwarf-growing kinds may be used for this purpose, 
or for mixing with flowering plants ; to either they lend 
a charm no other plants can supply. 

A great mistake is often made by Fern growers — ^keep- 
ing them in a temperature higher than they require. 
A little practice and forethought will soon obviate this. 
First, the native country of a particular Fern must be 
learnt, and then the part of the country in which it is 
found growing. If at a great elevation, even in a tro- 
pical country, it will require cool treatment, and if low 
down in a similar latitude, then a stove temperature. 
Thus, Asplenium aliernans is a native of the East Indies, 
but if you give it stove treatment it will soon lose all its 
vigour and turn white, and if examined you will find it 
smothered with thrips and scale, because the house is 
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too hot ; for being fonnd high np in the hills in its 
native country, it requires only temperate treatment. The 
same thing occurs with any temperate Ferns if put into 
tropical heat, but only give them the proper treatment, 
.and success will follow. What that treatment is, I am 
•endeavouring to make plain in these pages. 

As Ferns affect shady places, those cultivators who 
take an interest in gardening can scarely spend a little 
time more pleasantly, on a summer's day in our own 
country, than in visiting these beautiM plants in their 
cool retreats, particularly when they grow near the 
margin of a stream whose banks are furnished with 
rustic seats, on which the visitors may sit and admire 
ihe noble outline and elegant fronds of some of the 
larger species, with their exquisite verdure half covering 
the rocks, or bending gracefiilly over the water. 

Of the economic qualities of Ferns I can say little. 
The pith of Gyathea medmllai'is is eaten by the New 
JZealanders, and the stems of Pteria esculenta and Callip- 
teris esculenta, as well as the tuberous roots of Nephrolepis 
tvherosa, have been used for food, but, generally, when 
nothing better was to be obtained. Lastrea FiUx-mas, Cete" 
rack officinarwniy and Scolojoendrium vulgare, &c.y have been 
nsed medicinally ; but with the exception of the first, they 
Are not in much repute. The styptic drugs brought 
jfrom Sumatra under the barbarous names of Penghawa 
Djarribi, and Pakoe Kidang, are supposed to be the 
produce of Ferns. A species of Cihotium, which is 
very common in the Sandwich Islands, has had its 
stipes stripped of the long dense hairs with which 
they were clothed, and carried away to California and 
Australia, for the purpose of stuffing cushions and beds; 
but, I believe, after being in use a short time, these 
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hairs wear down to a fine powder, and that the trade= 
hias consequently collapsed. Ferns have played an im- 
portant part in the world's history, their remains in 
the coal formation proving that vast quantities existed 
at some early period ; while the impressions left behind 
of their fronds, show that they were similar in form to- 
those we have now on the earth's surface. 



CULTIVATION IN POTS. 

The most suitable place for growing the several kinds- 
of tropical Ferns and Lycopods is a stove, orchid house, 
or similar structure, in which the atmosphere is kept 
very generally moist, and in which the temperature 
ranges from 50° to 60° in winter, and from 70° to 80° in 
summer, when, by the addition of sun heat, it may rise 
to 85° or 90°. This degree of heat will not injure the 
plants, provided, they are shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. I have grown them in an orchid house, placed 
in different parts among the orchids, or beneath those 
which are suspended in baskets from the roofs ; and^ 
in this latter position, many of the kinds thrive re- 
markably well, their growth is rapid, and the fronda 
are all finely formed and beautifully coloured. They 
will even grow when placed on the floor of the house, 
and are but rarely injured by the water that falls 
from the tables or baskets above them. I am of opinion 
that, if kept clean, the practice of growing Ferns under- 
neath the orchids, besides proving a means of concealing^ 
to a great extent, the unsightly appearance of the pots^ 
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and adding to the amount of verdure and consequent 
beauty of the house, is a benefit to both kinds of plants. 
The diip from the orchids above, and the damp or steam 
arising from the Ferns beneath, keep up the moisture 
longer than when they are watered separately. My prac- 
tice is to syringe the plants once a day (during the after- 
noon) in the months of May, June, July, and August. 
In speaking of syringing, I must be understood to mean 
"the majority of Ferns. I do not syringe them indiscri- 
minately, for there are several kinds that will not long 
remain in a healthy condition if subjected to this treat- 
ment — such, for example, as the genera Oymnogram' 
ma, Nothochlcencij CheUanthes^ Hymenodminy Mohria, &c. 
Watering, at all seasons, will require to be regulated in 
some measure by the state of the weather. When this 
is dull or wet, less water will be needed than when 
it is hot or dry. I shut up the house in the spring of 
the year about three o'clock, but in May, June, July, 
August, and September an hour later, and I then give 
the plants a slight syringing with water of about the 
same temperature as the house. 

Ferns require, especially during their growing season, 
a good supply of water at their roots, which should never 
be allowed to get dry, as this would most likely kill the 
plants, or, if not, cause the fronds to shrivel, and destroy 
their vigour and beauty. I believe there are few persons 
now so antiquated in their ideas, as to persist in drying 
off their Ferns in winter, yet such has been the case in 
former times ; but the only result obtained by that treat- 
m.ent has been, in some cases, the death of many of the 
more delicate kinds, and in others, the loss of many 
fronds, to the great detriment of the plants — a loss 
which is not compensated for until they make the next 
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Bummer's growth. My practice is, even with the deci- 
dnous species, to keep the soil moist when at rest. Such 
treatment I have found ensure success; and if we look 
at the kinds we have growing in our own country, we 
find they are moister at the root in winter than in sum- 
mer. Though the soil in which Ferns are grown should 
always be kept damp, great attention should be given to 
the state of the drainage, that there be no lodgment of 
any stagnant moisture about the roots or crown of the 
plant; and the atmosphere of the house should be par- 
tially dried once a day, by means of ventilation. But, in 
doing this, care must be . taken to prevent currents of 
cold sharp air coming directly upon any plants which 
are growing in a warm moist atmosphere, as their young 
and peculiarly tender &onds would thereby be greatly 
injured, if not destroyed. Ventilators should, if practi- 
cable, be made near or below the hot-water pipes, that 
the air may be warmed to some degree as it enters the 
house. 

There are no special houses needed for the cultivation 
of Ferns : any house that has the heat, air, and moisture 
properly balanced in it, will perfectly suit them. The 
houses I have here are span-roofed, ten or eleven feet high, 
forty.five feet long, and eighteen wide. A table extends 
down the centre for the large-growing kinds, and the 
side tables are devoted to the smaller species. The floor is 
cement, which, after a long trial, I find better than any 
other material I have seen : it affords no harbour for in- 
sects, and can be easily washed down and kept clean, 
cleanliness being one of the chief points to be studied in 
the cultivation not only of these particular plants, but 
plants of all kinds. I do not intend houses of this size 
and description for Tree Ferns; they will require some- 
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thing larger, for wben the stems reach four or five feet 
in height, they have large spreading heads — ^indeed, some 
of the species, with onlj one foot of stem, will make 
fronds six feet long. Bnt I shall devote a chapter 
entirely to their cnltmre and treatment, and therefore need 
take no fnrther notice of them here. 

To have a general collection of these plants in good 
health, two houses are required, one for the exotic 
species from hot regions, and the other for those that 
-are natives of the temperate regions, whether of hot or 
of cooler countries ; for though many of our East Indian 
plants require as much heat as we can give them, there 
are some that withstand the rigour of our winters unpro- 
tected and yet unscathed. 

I should use a temperate house for all such Ferns as 
the Mexican species of Nothochloena and GheUanthes; for 
the New Zealand, Australian, and Tasmanian species ; for 
many of the Cape of Grood Hope, and several of the East 
Indian species which are from the hill countries ; for aU 
the species from Madeira, Teneriffe, North Africa, and 
central Europe ; and for those from China and Japan. 
The temperature I have found to answer admirably for 
the cool species is from about 40° to 45° during winter. 
In summer no fire is necessary ; and if the house has a 
northern aspect, it will materially assist in keeping a 
regular, cool, moist atmosphere, which these plants so 
much delight in. Many species, again, from the coun- 
tries named above, are hardy, and those that are not 
quite so, are sufficiently firm in texture to stand out of 
-doors in the summer, in shady places, forming objects 
of great beauty, and. contrasting very agreeably with the 
gay flowering plants. Mr. Gibson, at Battersea Park, as 
GSuaJ, is quite aHve to this sort of thing, and had, last 
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summer, some very beautiM spots in his sub-tropical gar- 
den, which would amply repay a journey from the most* 
distant part of the country to see. I trust he will continue 
to experimentalize, and show us all how to use, and what to- 
use, for this purpose, and thus lead the public to a just ap- 
preciation of the diversity of foliage, as well as flower, in 
the decoration of our gardens. Many of the Tree Fema 
grown in a cool house in pots make splendid objects when 
stood out of doors in the summer. The Australian Bird's- 
Nest Fern, also, makes a noble plant for vases, always 
bearing in mind that they must be stood in places sheL 
tered from the direct rays of the sun, and be returned 
to the house again in autumn before the frost sets in — 
though even that may not affect many of them so muck 
as we think, for Dichsonia aniarctica (which is admirably 
shown in the Illustration) is frequently loaded with snow 
in its native habitat. We may, I think, by a little ex- 
perimentalizing, greatly enlarge the number of hardy 
exotic species. 



SOIL AND MODE OF POTTING. 

The time I like best to perform the operation of re- 
potting, or, as it is usually called, shifting, is about the 
beginning of February. This I mean as a general rule ;. 
for, though none will require repotting through the 
winter, yet if the amateur is desirous of producing as- 
fine and large specimens as possible, many will require 
several repottings before the autumn sets in, the num- 
ber and size of each shift being of course entirely at 
the option of the grower; but the time for the general 
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potting of the collection shonld be in the early part of 
the month of February, before the sun attains much 
power, and before many new fronds have begun to 
nnfold. They will, from this time forward, go on grow- 
ing, and the roots will have established themselves in the 
new soil and be enabled to supply nourishment to the 
fronds when they develope themselves ; whereas, if left 
ujitil the middle of March, when many fronds are half 
grown, they droop from want of that sustenance which 
the roots cannot supply because they have been so re- 
cently disturbed ; and, in addition to this, the fronda 
in this state may be entirely destroyed if a sudden 
gleam of the hot March sun rests upon them for a 
short time. 

The soil required for all Ferns is somewhat similar ; 
stUl, many slight deviations from any general rule must 
be made. Those requiring any peculiar management will 
be treated in detail in the remarks preceding the genus, 
and by that means they may be spoken of here generally. 
In doing so it is necessary to divide them into two sec- 
tions, firstly, those which grow erect; and, secondly, those 
with creeping rhizomes. The first I have found to suc- 
ceed well in a mixture of loam, peat, and silver sand, in 
the proportion of one part sand to two of the others. 
This compost I recommend for those with limited 
house-room, as the plants, though assuming their normal 
condition, producing fertile and barren fronds in great 
beauty, do not attain the same height and size as when 
potted in a nmrtnire of two parts fibrous peat, a small 
portion of light loam and good leaf mould, and one 
part silver sand; in this they grow very luxuriantly, 
often much larger under cultivation than in their natural 
liabitats. It must be remembered, however, they require 
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more frequent waterings when in this, than when potted 
in the first-named mixture. 

Having prepared the soil by well midng, and breaking 
it up into pieces suitable in size for the pots to be used, the 
next requirement is the pots ; and here, the first and great 
thing to be attended to is the drainage. I like good 
•drainage for Ferns, but not too great a quantity ; and, 
if proper care be taken, this can be obtained with half 
the quantity of potsherds frequently used. They should 
be placed with the hollow side downwards, and of two 
or three sizes, the largest at the bottom, and smallest 
on the top, the whole covered with a thin layer of 
sphagnum moss or rough peat. The plant to be ope- 
rated upon must now be taken carefully out of its old 
pot, the drainage and some of the material removed. All 
old dead or decayiug roots should be cut away with 
a sharp knife, and as much of the old soil shaken off as 
can be done without injury to the plant. Then place in 
the pot some of the new soil, on to which the plant must 
be carefiiUy put, proper regard being taken as to the 
depth. Some amateurs pot their plants on a level with 
the rim or edge, whilst others leave a fourth or more 
empty ; my practice is to leave about an inch in pots of 
four inches in diameter, and more or less in pots under 
or above this measurement, to allow of sufficient water 
being given at one time. 

Some of the species having creeping rhizomes are 
peculiarly adapted for Baskets or forming pyramids, 
as many of them grow naturally on tre^s and in crevices 
of rocks. They may be kept to any size required, as 
they are so easily divided. Thus, many kinds of Foly- 
jpodmm, BavalUa, and others, if fair-sized plants, may be 
out through into three or four without sustaining injury. 
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son. AND MODE OF POTTING. IS 

I have found these sncceed best in lighter soil, such as 
good leaf mould and fibrous peat. To make a pyramid, 
in which way many of the species of Phymatodes, Pie*- 
opdUs^ &c., have more room to creep about, and form 
fine objects, I use fibrous peat only, and in large pieces, 
building it up above the level of the pot, according to 
the size of specimen required, or the vigour of the spe- 
cies to be placed upon it. The rhizomes will, in the first 
place, require pegging to the peat, but after a short 
time they root into it and bind all into a firm mass. 

After the plants are repotted and placed in their proper 
positions water must be given sparingly and carefully. By 
sparingly, I mean not commencing to use the syringe 
overhead so finely, nor to make applications of water 
on the stages and floor so frequently, as will be re- 
quisite later in the season; and by careftdly, I mean to 
just give sufficient water to wet the whole of the soil 
through, whenever it shows indications of dryness. If 
water is administered in* too large quantities, at this 
period, the new soil becomes soured before the roots are 
in readiness to use it. Air must also be admitted with 
caution at first, for if not, the hot drying winds we often 
experience in March, may cause some of the young deli- 
cate growths to shrivel up. I think little more need be 
said here: practice will soon enable the lover of these 
plants to understand their peculiar wants and require- 
ments. 



TREE FERNS. 



These are features of quite recent introduction to our 
gardens generally. Formerly they were only to be found 
at Kew, under the fostering care of Mr. J. Smith, the 
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•ex-Curator, and author of several scientific works on 
these plants, and at a few other Botanic Gardens. Now, 
however, they are deservedly becoming very feishionable, 
and are a leading feature at our horticultural exhibitions 
and fetes, banquets, and public dinners. In former years, 
at the making out of the Schedules for the London exhi- 
hitions, Ferns were passed over with contempt; and if 
means had not been used by such men as Mr. Thomas 
Moore, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, one of 
our greatest authorities on Ferns generally, and one who 
has been using all his influence to bring these beautiftd 
objects before the public for a long time, they probably 
might still have been passed over. Such means have at 
last brought about an improvement in our tastes, and we 
now hear the beauties of these plants extolled by every 
one ; while prizes are offered for their production, and 
the Societies holding out these inducements are liberally 
and quickly responded to, as the exhibitions at Kensington 
and Manchester, in 1866 and 1867, fiilly proved. Indeed, 
without such plants, no fete can be successful; for gay 
and brilliant colours alone will not satisfy the eyes of the 
horticultural public. The same happy change has come 
about in respect to floral exhibitions as has occurred in 
the decoration of our gardens at home, both in-doors and 
out, the rule being that flowering plants must have mixed 
with them a certain amount of ornamental foliage, or the 
effect is not pleasing to the eye. Some, indeed, assert that 
a conservatory, properly arranged, with ornamental foliage 
plants and Ferns alone, is the most effective. 

Tree Ferns are found in many parts of the world, but 
are most commonly met with in tropical countries. Thus, 
in South America and the West Indies, in India and the 
Eastern Archipelago, they are numerous, while in more 
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temperate re^ons — Australia, Tasmania, and New Zea- 
land, are their chief resorts. They grow from three 
feet to sixty feet high, or even more, varying in size 
from that of an ordinary walking stick, to four or 
^ye feet in circmnference. As they have an extensive 
range, it will be easily understood that some are snb- 
jects for the cool honse and others for the stove. They 
all require abont the same soil and treatment, varying 
only as to temperature. My object in giving a chapter 
to them separately is, that many growers are now 
putting np houses specially for these arborescent kinds, 
and, as they are brought home in large quantities, 
most of the species can be purchased at a compara- 
tively moderate cost. Some continue rare on account 
of the difficulties attending their introduction : for in- 
stance, AlsophUa LeichardUana, a tall-growing but slender- 
stemmed species from New South Wales, mostly arrives 
in this country dead, from the reason of iti^ small and 
wiry crown having all the vitality dried out of it before 
reaching us ; and Cyaihea meckdlaris, though more plen- 
tiful, frequently arrives in England with its crowns soft 
and dead, from the great quantity of pulpy matter existing 
in the heart becoming decomposed. I have frequently 
had boxes arrive containing various species, and all 
dead ; again, at other times, I have been equally fortu- 
nate in receiving them all alive. I have no doubt much 
depends upon the time of year in which they are sent 
from their native places. The best time is soon after 
they have matured their growth, and have become dor- 
mant. Supposing a box of these stems to have arrived 
with firm crowns, and in good order, the first thing to be 
done is to prepare some soil; for, though treated very 
badly before packing, by being deprived of all their bot- 
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torn roots, some new ones will soon make their appear* 
ance. The best mixture for them is good fibrous peat 
and torfy loam, in about equal parts, with an addition 
of some silver or river sand. The pots should be pro- 
portionate in size to the height of the plant, well drained, 
and the stem must be put sufl&ciently low in the pot, for 
the soil when filled round it to hold it fast. After the 
operation of potting is finished, a little heat should be 
applied to the place they are in, but, for the first week, 
water should not be given. After this time they may be 
sprinkled over the stems, but no water should be allowed 
to remain in the crown. As roots and fronds begin to 
start, more water, and a higher temperature, may be given ; 
and, if all goes on weU with them, they will soon be a 
mass of roots, when they must be liberally supplied with 
water, by sprinkling with the syringe, and the sun must 
be kept from these, as recommended for Ferns in general. 
These remarks apply to the temperate as well as tropical 
kinds. I always like to start the former into growth with 
a gentle heat, when first imported. When thoroughly esta- 
blished, the temperature should be gradually lowered, until 
it reaches that of the house they are destined to occupy, 
as, by this means, no check or injury can happen to them 
from removal. 

The species from Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
make beautiful objects for the decoration of cool houses. 
I have many in the conservatory here from ten to eighteen 
feet in height of stem, and, mixed as they are with a 
general collection of other ornamental foliage and flower- 
ing plants, the effect is beautifiil. When placed in pairs 
down the centre of a house, and set sufficiently wide 
apart to allow shorter plants to stand between them, 
alternating with pairs of such plants as Bracoenas, and so 
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that their fronds just meet over the pathway, thus form* 
ing an avenue, they have a stately and grand effect. If a 
Btmctare is erected for their special culture, they present 
a wonderM sight. To economise glass, I would have 
the bottom of such a house three or four feet below the 
ground level, accessible by flights of steps; the bottom 
should be well drained, and the trees either planted out 
in places prepared for them, or plunged to the level of the 
rims of the pots. Winding walks can be laid out round 
and between them ; the floor can be planted with small- 
growing Ferns and SdagineUas^ and many species of Ry^ 
TnenophyUum and Trichomanes will thrive admirably on 
the stems of the arborescent species, the whole forming 
a grove of enchanting beauty. Another thing, however, 
is wanting to make such a spot perfect. Grand as such 
a scene is, and however much pleasure one derives from 
admiring them from beneath, to be ftdly appreciated they 
must also be seen from above ; and in a structure of this 
kind, a gallery, either constructed of stone, forming a 
rugged* and natural-looking ascent, which may have all 
its crevices planted with Ferns, or a light iron structure, 
should be erected for the purpose. From this point of 
view the appearance of these noble plants is so totally 
difierent from what is seen of them from below, that if 
never seen, it can scarcely be conceived. 

These remarks will apply to either stove or greenhouse 
kinds, saving the temperature ; but, on account of the 
tropical species requiring artificial heat, they have not at 
present become so generally cultivated, though I believe 
the day is not far distant when that trifling disadvantage 
will not be studied, and collections of Tree Ferns from all 
countries will be in great demand. 

The annexed illustration of Dicksonia antarctica is taken 
c 
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from a photograph kindlj lent me for this occasion. It 
was taken on Mount Welling^n, Tasmania, and shows the 
peculiar manner in which the plants grow, and that thej 
are sufficiently hardy to withstand a severe snow storm. 
Some of the trees represented are upwards of tweniy 
feet in height. 

The following species will be found in alphabetical 
order in the descriptive part of the book; but I have 
given a list of Tree Ferns here, that the temperate and 
tropical kinds may be more readily distingfuished, and 
the temperature each section requires : — 



TEMPERATE SPECIES. 
SinacEB, 68** to Te**. WnrxxB, 40? to 46<>. 



Alsophila 

— anstraliB, South Anstralia 

— capensis, South Africa 

— Oooperi, Qaeensland 

— ezcelsa, Norfolk Island 

— Leichardtiana, N. South Wales 
Balantium 

— Culcita, Madeira 
Gibotium 

— Barometz, China 

— Menziesii, Sandwich Islands 

— regale, Mexico 

— Schiedei, Mexico 
Cyathea deaJbata, New Zealand 

— medullaris, Pacific Islands and 

New Zealand 
-^ princeps, Mexico 

— Smithii, New Zealand 
Dicksonia 

-« arborescens, St. Helena 

— antarctioa, Australia 

— fibrosai New Zealand 

— lanata. New ZesJand 

— squarrosa. New Zealand 

— YoungisB, New South Wales 
Thyrsopteris 

— elegans, Juan Fernandez 



TROPICAL SPECIES. 
Suioaa, 70O to 80<». Wihtss, 00° to 70<». 



Alsophila 

— aculeata. West Indies 

— armata. Tropical America 

— aspera, Tropical America 

— Beyrichiana, Brazil 

— gigantea, East Indies 

— glauca, Malay Islands 

— procera, Brazil 

— pruinata, West Indies 

— radens, Brazil 

— Tsenitis, Brazil 
Cyathea 

— arborea, West Indies 

— canaliculata, Mauritius 

— excelsa, Mauritius 

— Imrayana, West Indies 

— serra, West Indies 

— sinuata, Ceylon 
Hemitelia 

— grandifolia, West Indies 

— horrida, West Indies 

— Karsteniana, Venezuela 

— speciosa, Tropical America. 



TEICHOMANES ASGUSTATDM, Carta. 

Wert IndisB, 4o. 
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FILMY FERNS. 

Tlie genera EymenophyUum, Trichomanes, Feect, &c., con- 
'stitate what are popularly called Filmy Ferns. They are 
very nearly allied to each other, and, indeed, it is very 
•qnestionable if any real and permanent distinction can 
he made. The species comprising the two families have 
a. wide range, being discovered in almost all parts of 
the globe ; but the gfreat majority are found on islands 
where the atmosphere is naturally moist and humid, and 
when found on the Mainland, it is only where such an 
atmosphere exists, great moisture and shade being abso- 
lutely necessary to their existence, for the delicate fronds 
are so membranaceous in nearly all the species, that if 
subjected to drought or exposed to the sun for only a 
short time, they become completely shrivelled. Up to the 
present time New Zealand, Tasmania, and the West Indies 
have ftimished us with most of the species in cultivation. 
We have also some few from Chili and the East Indian 
and Pacific Islands, but not many, and they are among 
the rarest in collections ; yet many beautiful forms exist 
in those islands which we hope soon to see brought to 
this country in a living state, to give additional grace to 
our Ferneries. 

The species which will be found recorded in the de- 
scriptive list as natives of the East and West Indies 
we have found succeed best in a temperature ranging 
from 50° to 75°, and those from Chili and New Zealand 
in about from 40° to 65°. It must also be borne in 
mind, they all require to be kept in a closer atmosphere 
than other larger-growing Ferns, yet air must not be 
iotally excluded, but care should be taken, when ad- 
c2 
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mitting fresh air to the plants, that it is not sufficiently 
dry to absorb the moisture from them. 

The New Zealand species are admirably adapted for 
Glass Shades and Wardian Cases, to be grown in the 
dwelling-house, where they serve to enliven with their 
modest beauty and elegance the otherwise dull winter 
months. Many species grow best upon logs of wood or 
on Tree Ferns, and others succeed in a mixtura of fibrous 
peat, sphagnum moss, and lumps of sandstone. They 
must ' have ample drainage, for, though requiring an 
abundance of water, it must not be allowed to stagnate 
about them. 

I have seen in several places small houses specially 
set apart for the cultivation of these gems of the Fern 
tribe, and also glass partitions or large Cases made in 
* ordinary stoves for these plants, and many good col- 
lections of them are grown in such places. If a house 
is to be erected specially for their culture, a shady spot 
should be selected, and it should have no glass at the 
sides, but the walls should be built high,' a glass roof 
only being needed — indeed, a natural ravine, with a 
roof on the top, is the finest place that can be selected 
for a Fernery of any description. For the Filmy Ferns, 
as I have before said, a very humid atmosphere is re- 
quisite : if this is not regularly maintained, success 
cannot be achieved. The Messrs. Backhouse, at York, 
have a house set apart for Trichomanes, Hymen(ypliyllwns^ 
and Todeas. It is approached by steps, and has glass ai> 
the roof only. The interior is fitted up with rock-work, 
and the plants evidently have all their wants supplied 
by the luxuriant manner in which they are growing. 
At the Botanic Gardens, Glasgow, Mr. Clark, the Curator, 
has a small house filled with our two British Hymeno^ 
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jphyUums^ in company wiiii the Killamey Fern. They are 
growing npon stone and wood, and the honse is fitted 
with pipes so arranged that a shower of water can be 
thrown npon them, which falls almost as light as dew. 
But let not the lovers of these plants imagine they cannot 
be grown without a house specially set apart for them. 
Any one possessing even a small greenhouse can grow 
many of the temperate kinds, by introducing a common 
hand-glass or a frame, which for convenience might be 
placed under the stage, and those that have no glass 
house of any description can grow them as I before 
mentioned in Wardian Cases. I saw a splendid example 
of this at the Dundee Horticultural Exhibition in 1867. 
It was a Case about three feet long, with the centre 
tasteftilly arranged with rock-work to some height, and 
these Ferns planted on it, the whole having a charming 
appearance, deservedly meriting the praise of every be- 
holder. They will also grow under bell-glasses. 



A FERNERY UNDER GLASS. 

The cheapness of glass having rendered structures of 
this material much more common for gardening pur- 
poses than formerly, many kinds of plants, that have 
a.lways had many admirers, have been more extensively 
<3ultivated. This has been very much the case with 
Exotic Ferns. They already occupied a place in many 
of our vineries, stoves, and Orchid houses, and in some 
of them filled up a considerable part of the space. 
JTow, however, a collection of tropical Ferns, under 
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glass, is seen quite as frequently as an out-door one^ 
consisting of hardy species only. 

I have been agreeably surprised, and much , pleased, at- 
many places I have visited, to see the growing taste for 
houses specially for the cultivation of these plants ; and 
many a fine Fernery has been made of a house com- 
paratively useless for other purposes. Ferns being very 
accommodating, and growing in many places under glass- 
where no other plants will thrive, because they are shade- 
loving plants, and do not, like our exotic flowering plants, 
require ^their growth to be exposed to the ' sun. Such 
treatment — ^that is exposure — would be the death of most 
Ferns, while the other plants would produce no flowers 
if not subjected to its influence. A Fernery devoted • to 
.the cultivation of the temperate species of Ferns is a 
most delightful retreat in summer, for then these kinds, 
require no artificial heat; so that, to have tropical and 
temperate species alike in good health, two houses are 
necessary. 

In erecting a structure for the culture of these plants, it 
is requisite to have a perfect knowledge of the kinds in- 
tended to fill it, so that no mistakes may arise through 
want of space, for nothing causes so much disappointment 
as, after a few years, to find the house too small, when 
it might have been made the proper size at the time of 
its erection, at almost the same expense. A span-roofed 
house of good dimensions, the sides facing east and 
west, would be the most suitable. The interior should 
be laid out with winding walks, and the whole surface 
undulating, with rock-work disposed in a natural manner, 
to give it the appearance of a beautiful Fern-clad ravine, 
making every accommodation for the plants. This point 
must be ever before the eyes of a person intending to have 
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a Femeiy. I have often thought, on looking at some 
of these houses, that the object has been to make a 
rockery and not a Femeiy. This is to be ayoided. If 
possible, water should be introduced, as it never &,ils 
to give a pleasing effect when it is brought into the 
house in the form of a cascade, splashing and tumbling 
oyer and among the rocks, and at last forming a small 
lake, in which may be grown many beautiful aquatic 
plants (a list of some of the most suitable for this pur- 
pose will be found at the end of this chapter), which 
wiU give a contrast in foliage, and bring much additional 
pleasure to the possessor. In this the Oeratopteris thdlic-' 
iroides and Acrostichvmi anirewm will grow luxuriantly, 
being Ferns that naturally inhabit swamps. 

Some Ferneries never give satisfaction to their owners, 
and, if constructed on wrong principles, they never can, for 
if too much stone, and metal, are introduced in the forma- 
tion of the building, it will produce a harsh atmosphere, 
quite uncongenial to the growth of this, or, indeed, any 
other class of plants. Under such circumstances success 
must not be looked for; but in a well-constructed house 
the atmosphere will be properly balanced, the rocks 
and stones will be covered with seedlings, the larger 
kinds will thrive, and the whole will present a most 
charming picture. I cannot refer to a finer or more strik- 
ing example in illustration of this than the houses I have 
seen at Manly Hall, Manchester, the seat of S. Mendel, 
Esq. There are two Ferneries in that place — ^a tropical 
and a temperate, the former being seventy feet in length, 
twenty-six feet in breadth, and seventeen feet high, and 
the latter ninety-six feet in length, twenty-four feet 
in breadth, and sixteen feet high ; they are situated at 
some distance from tbe mansion, and to arrive at them 
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a beautifiil portion of the pleasure grounds has to be 
traversed. 

Upon entering the tropical house, such a display of 
enchanting fairy-like scenery suddenly meets the sight, 
that a few moments' pause is absolutely necessary to 
understand the transformation. Commencing to look at 
the place in detail, one becomes more enraptured at the 
taste and skill displayed in the arraiigement of the rock- 
work. Here a great boulder is jutting out, there another, 
covered with Sdaginella, and these cause the walk to wind 
round about them, and down into a valley with a small 
lake, in which are many choice aquatics, the fine pendu- 
lous tufts of grass-like foliage of the Egyptian paper 
reed (Papyrus antiquorum) making a beautiful contrast, 
with such plants as Draccena terminalis, grandis, and 
Cooperi, various Marantas, many Ferns, both arborescent 
and dwarf-growing species, Gyanopliylhum, magnificuniy 
AlocasiaSy a stately Theophrasta imperialis, and many 
other plants with fine foliage and flower which sur- 
round it. The crevices of the rocks are planted with 
vast quantities of dwarf Ferns, and Sdagindlaa luxuriate 
in every possible place, whilst peeping out from, amongst 
them here and there are such plants as Goodyera pubesc&ns^ 
and discolor, Gephcdotus foUicularis, some handsome-leaved 
Erantherrmms, and many other little gems, which are 
thriving splendidly. 

Passing out into a Fem-clad recess, and crossing some 
water by a rustic bridge, you are in the temperate house. 
Here, also, Ferns are growing with tiie greatest luxuri- 
ance, the walk winding round masses of stone arranged 
in a perfectly natural manner, over and amongst which 
the water splashes and tumbles like a mountain rill. 
You descend into a valley, and under some splendid 
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specimens of such Ferns as Bichsonxa antarcHcOy Cyathea 
medtdlaris, Dicksonia squarrosa, AUophila exceUa and aw«- 
traMs, and then you are led up, so as to get a sight 
of the tops, which is qnite enchanting. The crevices 
of the rocks have mosses growing in them most 
Inxoriantly ; a large nnmber of species, many of them 
rare, having been collected from their various habitats 
specially for this purpose. Todeas also are the near 
neighbours of these, and many species of TricThomanes 
and Hymenophyllum are beginning to make themselves 
conspicuous. There are also to be found hanging from 
the roof, in company with Ferns, and in various other 
parts of the house, many orchids from the temperate 
regions of Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, &c., and thriving 
well — ^indeed, the whole collection is in excellent health 
and keeping, reflecting great credit on Mr. Milford, the 
gardener in charge of this department. The whole place 
is splendidly constructed, the proprietor having spared 
no expense in fitting it up ; and here, certainly, the 
money has been judiciously expended, and the work 
&iished in a most creditable manner. 

At Helensburgh, near Glasgow, the seat of R. Henderson, 
Esq., I saw a fine Fern house in course of construction, 
and feel sure that, when it is completed, it will be a 
charming place, the worthy proprietor being a most 
enthusiastic lover of plants. The place will be famous 
for OyatJiea dealbata, the Silver Tree Fern of New Zea- 
land, Mr. Henderson having imported this in large quan- 
tities, and now possesses specimens of it not to be equalled 
in the three kingdoms. Again, at Newcastle, — Perkins, 
Esq., has a beautiful little Fernery, and many rare species 
are to be found thriving admirably in it. Space will not 
permit me to describe more, but at T. Bewley's, Esq., 
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of Dublin ; at Mrs. WHte's, of Eallakee, near Dublin j 
at Lady Dorothy NevilPs, near Petersfield ; and at many^ 
other places, fine Ferneries exist in excellent condition. 

Some of the exotic Ferns will grow in Baskets (see 
page 33), with moss to keep the mould in, and they 
produce a grand effect in a Fernery when suspended from 
the roof or planted on the summit of a jutting rock, so- 
that the fronds hang over it. Others thrive on old 
blocks of wood, to which they should be firmly tied 
with wire, having a good layer of moss between the 
plant and the block. Those on blocks and Baskets will 
require a good syringing twice a day in summer ; it is- 
also well to take them down two or three times a week^ 
and soak them thoroughly, by dipping them in tepid 
water, for when grown thus, they need more water than 
in pots. Ferns grown in Baskets or on blocks suspended 
from the roof often look very beautiftd, as the under sides- 
of the fronds, often peculiarly interesting, are then more 
distinctly seen. 

Those not having sufficient space to devote a house to 
the special culture of Ferns, may indulge their tastes for 
them in conjunction with other plants, by building rock- 
work up the end of the conservatory, stove, or orchid 
house, and planting Ferns in the crevices. A beautiftd 
example of this exists in one of the houses of C. B. Warner^ 
Esq., of Hoddesdon, where the end wall, about fourteen 
feet high, is covered with climbing and other Ferns, such 
places being admirably adapted for the display of these 
climbing species. (See descriptive list.) At the t)ottom of 
the rock-work is a piece of water, in which there are Nynu 
jpTicea ccBrulea, N. ruhra, and other plants ; the water, which 
is supplied from a slate cistern, flows over the rocks into 
the rustic sort of basin in which it is contained. This. 
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Tock-work basin lias been erected at great expense, and is 
certainly one of the best pieces of work I have seen. It 
is made to represent stone, by using burs and cement, and 
was executed by Mr. J. Pulham, of Broxboume, Herts., who 
is a good hand at building rock-work in imitation of stone. 
There are many others who do this work, but I have never 
seen it so well executed as by Mr. Pulham. The Ferns in 
rock- work are planted in soil composed of leaf mould, 
loam, and peat, well mixed, but not chopped too fine — a 
depth of from six inches to a foot is quite suflficient. They 
generally give the Ferns fresh soil once in two years, and 
find the month of February is the best time for doing so. 
Those that are climbing up are not disturbed, but receive 
a sort of top-dressing ; the others are taken up, some of 
the old soil is shaken from their roots, and they are 
then replanted in fresh soil, giving them but little water 
till they begin to root, after which they are abundantly 
supplied. Those on the rock-work are watered with a 
pail-engine, having a spreader on the nozzle, which pre- 
vents the water driving too heavily on the fronds. In 
this house there are many stove flowering orchids and fine 
foliage plants, which have a beautifiil efiect. 

At the residence of B>. Warner, Esq., Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford, also, I have seen a very nice little Fernery at the end 
of the orchid house, 'in which the Ferns are arranged with 
great taste, and the orchids in bloom are taken in to con- 
trast with the' Ferns ; the whole has a delightfiil eJGfect, and 
the more we could see this done in our orchid and Fern 
houses the more admirers we should find for them. There 
is a square tank of water in it, a little above the floor 
level, edged all round with Selaginella Tiortensis, over 
which a fine plant of Cyaihea princ&ps rears its stately 
crown of fronds ; other smaller species, such as Adiantum 
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cuneatum, and tlie beautiful Lomaria gibha, which makes 
a splendid object when grown into fine specimens, are 
placed upon pots, raised just above the surface of the 
water, while NympTuBos, and a few other small-growing 
aquatic plants, afford contrast of foliage, and add much 
additional beauty to the place. I saw here, likewise, two 
Baskets suspended, full of Adiantum affine, doing splen- 
didly. They were perfect globes, hiding the Basket 
entirely with the dense mass of fironds. 

Mr. Penny, gardener to H. Gibbs, Esq., Regent's Park, 
has introduced Ferns among his cool orchids, and I must 
fiay I never saw Odontoglossvms, Lycaste Skinneri, and 
many other cool orchids, doing better. I noticed fine 
specimens of Lomaria nuda, Todea superba, and many 
species of Adiantvnn, Over them were suspended orchids 
on blocks, and the moisture rising from the Ferns seemed 
to make them root out, and grow more freely. Also in 
a lobby separating the orchid houses, some fine specimens 
of such Ferns as Ohichenia flabdlata and dicarpa^ Adian- 
turns, &c., were growing, and producing a charming effect. 



LIST OP AQUATIC PLANTS SUITABLE FOR A SMALL 

LAKE IN THE FEENERY. 



TEMFEBA.TE HoUSE. 

Alisma lanceolata (Lance-leaved 
Water Plantain) 

— Plantago (Great Water Plan- 

tain) 
Aponogeton angnstifolinm (Nar- 
row-leaved Arrow Grass) 

— distaohyon (Two-spiked Arrow 

Grass) 

— monostachyon (Simple-spiked 

Arrow Ghrass) 
Calla palostris (The Marsh Calla) 
Callitriche vema (The Water 

Starwort) 



Tropical House. 

Acrostichnm aurenm (Marsh 

Fern) 

Ceratopteris thalictroides (Float- 
ing Stages-horn Fern) 

Cyperns alternifolias (Alternate- 
leaved Cyperus) 

variegatas (White-striped 

Cyperus) 

Enryale ferox (Priokly Enryale) 
Limnocharis Hnmboldtii (Hum- 
boldt's Yellow-flowered Lim- 
nocharis) 
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Temperate House. 

Hottonia palastais (The Water 
Violet) 

Hydrocharis Morsus-ranao (The 
Frog Bit) 

liemna minor (The Lesser Duck- 
weed) 

— trisulca (The Ivy-leaved Duck- 

weed) 
MyriophyUum spioatmn (The 
Spiked Water Millfoil) 

— verticillatnm (The Whorl- 

leaved Water Millfoil) 
Kymphsea alba (The White Eng- 
lish Water Lily) 

— pygmaea (The White Chinese 

Water Lily) 
Nnphar advena (The Stranger 
Water Lily) 

— lutea (The Yellow English 

Water Lily) 

Pontederia cordata (The Heart- 
leaved American Pontederia) 

Bichardia sethiopica (The Ethio- 
pian Aram) 

— macnlata (The Spotted Ethio- 

pian Anun) 

Sagittaria sagittifolia (The Arrow- 
head) 

Stratiotes ;doides (The Water 
Soldier) 

Trapa natans (The Floating Water 
Caltrops) 

Yallisneria spiralis (The Spiral 
Yallisneria) 

Yillarsia nymphsBoides (The 
Nymphsea-like Villarsia) 

— lacnnosa (The Smooth-flowered 

Villarsia). 



Tbopicai House. 

Nelnmbiom speciosom (The 

Sacred Bean) 
Nymphaea caernlea (The Blue 
. Egyptian Water Lily) 

— cyanea (The Blue Indian Water 

Lily) 

— gigantea (The Blue Australian 

Water LUy) 

— Lotus (The White Egyptian 

Water Lily) 

— odorata (The Sweet-scented 

Water Lily) 

— rubra (The Red Indian Water 

Lily) 

— stellata (The Star-flowered 

Water Lily) 
Oryza sativa (The Common Bice) 

Ouvirandra Bemieriana (Ber- 
nier's Water Yam) 

— fenestralis (The Lattice-leaf or 

Water Yam) 

Papyrus antiquorum (The Egyp- 
tian Paper Beed) 

Pistia Stratiotes (The Water 
Lettuce) 

Pontederia crassipes (The Thick, 
footed Pontederia) 

Trapa bicomis (The Two-homed 
Water Caltrops) 

— quadrispinosa (The Four- 

horned Water Caltrops) 
Villarsia indica (The Yellow- 
flowered Indian Villarsia) 

— ovata (The Egg-shaped-leaved 

Villarsia). 



EXOTIC FEBNS. 



AND FERNS BEST SUITED FOB 
GROWING IN THEM. 



In a work of this kind, a few worda npon Baskets 
and Basket FemB is qnite essential, as maoy species 
can only display themaelTes to advantage, or even with 
any degree of justice, when they are suspended. Those 
species, snch as GoniopMebium gtibaurieulaium, CheUardkes 
epecfdbilis, &c., Ac, are magTiifioent objects when grown 
in this way, and add materially to the beauty and en- 
joyment of a Fern hooae. In a collection of Ferns grown 
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in a natural manner, pleniy of spots present themselyes 
— snch as overliangmg or projecting portions of the rock- 
-work — ^where those species of pendnlous habit can be 
planted, and have a fine effect^ without resorting to 
Baskets ; but those not possessing the advantage of rock- 
work, can beautify their houses by suspending the plaints 
&om the roof. To assist in the selection of plants for 
this purpose, I have given at the end of this chapter a 
list of fifty species which are well adapted for, or display 
their beauties better when suspended from, the roof of 
-Qie Fern house. The numbers could have been consi- 
derably increased if it had been thought necessary, but 
as many others, in addition to those referred to, are 
specially named in the descriptive • part of this work, 
the repetition of more is quite needless. A great mis- 
take, and one that is frequently fallen into in choosing a 
Basket, is to select one with an elaborate design worked 
in or upon it, for though it may look very pretty when 
purchased, if the plants thrive that are placed in it — and 
to this end they are so planted — no matter how elegant 
tihe pattern, very little of it will be discernible. Let it 
not be imagined, however, tiiat the shape should not be 
studied. What I recommend is the selection of a Basket 
with an elegant outline, never heeding the details of 
the pattern, for the outline is the only part distinguish- 
able when the plants are growing vigorously in it. The 
Baskets I would recommend for use in the Fernery are 
those constructed of galvanised iron wire, for they do 
not rust, they are reasonable in price, and supply all that 
is needed of a Basket. In preparing them for the plants, 
a thick layer of sphagnum moss should be placed next 
the wire at the sides and on the bottom, to prevent the 
soil washing through. The compost best suited for this 
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purpose ip a mixture of fibrous peat and chopped sphag- 
num moss, witli the addition of some silver sand and 
rough charcoal. After planting, the whole should be 
well soaked. with water before being placed in position; 
the plants will require, and enjoy, a gentle syringing 
over their fronds every day during the summer months, 
and the Baskets should be taken down two or three times 
in the course of a week to be thoroughly soaked with 
water. 

For the sitting-room windows of the dwelling-house, 
''also. Ferns suspended in Baskets have a charming ap- 
pearance, but here a little difference must be made in 
the kind of Basket to be used. It may be constructed 
of any material, size, or pattern, and the Ferns or other 
plants to be grown must be planted in a zinc pan made 
to fit it, and thoroughly drained. This prevents the dis- 
agreeable dripping of water which had caused this 
style of in-door gardening to fall into bad repute. The 
Ferns to be used in such situations must be of a more 
hardy nature and constitution than those adapted for 
the tropical Fern house, and should be selected from 
those which are natives of temperate regions. These 
can be easily ascertained, by reference to the descriptive 
part of the work, where the countries of all the speciea 
are given. 
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BASKET FEENS AND LYC0P0D8. 



Acropboms 

— aflinis 

— ohsBrophyllns 

— immersns 

— puloher 
Adiantnm 
— ^affine 

— candatam 

— colpodes 

— ooncinTHWt 

— cnneatw 

— F^ei 

— ' lunnlatam 

— setolosTun 
Asplenium 

— flabellifolium 

— flaccidum 

— Incidmu 

— reclinatiun 

— rhizopliomni 
GheHantlies 

— spectabilis 

— tenuifoUa 
Doodia 

— Ixmulata 
Dry^aria 

— diyersifolia 

— mnsaefolia 
ElaphoglosBum 

— vificosnm 
Gozuophlebinm 

— piloselloides 

— stLbaurioidatnm 



Goniophlebium 

— yerracosnni 
Hnmata heterophylla 
Llavea 

— cordifoUa 
Lyoopodinm 

— Hookerii 

— Phlegmaria 

— tazifoliam 
-— Torticillatimi 
Nipliobolns 



^— rapeairis 
HothochlMBia 
fc <— rnfa 

— sinuata 

— trichomanoides 
Platjceriam 

— alcicome 
Flatyloma 

— flexuosum 
Pleopeltis 

— angustatum 
•— stigmatica 

— yeuustnm 
Pteris 

— scabernla 

— serrnlata 

angastata 

polydactyla 

— temifolia 
Selaginella nncinata 
Woodwardia orientalis 

— radioans. 
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E30TIC FERNS. 



GROWING FERNS EN GLASS CASES. 



In the conntry, where there are unenclosed wastes or 
commons, where rocky caves and woody della, shady 
lanes and rmming streama, are found, Ihose with whom 
Ferns are favourites may find continnal recreation and 
enjoyment in searching' ont the places where they grow 
most freely, and obaerving their hahita in their natural 
state. Notwithstanding thia, both in the Conntry, and 
also in town residences, connected with which there are 
greenhouses and fi^mea, aa well as other glass Btructnres 
— the cheapness of glass rendering such luxuries by no 
means imcoinmon — Fema are frequently cultivated in 
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Olass Cases, on acconnt of the &€ilities which these sim- 
pie and often elegant little structures afford for observing 
the development and changes in the graceftd form and 
delicate foliage of the species for which they are specially- 
adapted. Indeed, in a ciiy or a town house few objects 
of ornament look more attractive, whether placed in the 
window or elsewhere ; and few objects, moreover, are 
<;apable of becoming greater sources of instruction and 
pleasure, than the miniature wildernesses often seen in a 
Wardian Case of well-grown Ferns. 

Many Eems will grow well in Glass Cases, in a 
warm room, where they can have plenty of light but not 
much sun : some of them will grow even in the dense 
Atmosphere of London. Of those best adapted for this 
purpose, a list is appended at the end of the present 
■chapter. I have seen TricTiomanes radicans growing beau- 
tLfiilly in a Case in close parts of the City, and have had 
Symenojphyllwm turibridgense growing in a very small 
Glass Case — in fact, in a bottle — for the last two years, 
in a little silver sand at the bottom, and the bottle 
corked up tightly, so that no air can get at it, except 
when I take out the cork to give it a little moisture. 
"This is always kept in a room where it has plenty of 
light. Hymenophyllwm unilaterale (Wilsoni) can also be 
grown in the same way, but they both look best planted 
in a Glass Case of moderate size. 

The other species of Ferns must not be kept close in 
cases. In preparing for planting, the first thing is drain- 
age. This should be spread over the bottom to the depth 
of an inch or more, and then covered with a thin layer of 
sphagnum moss to keep the drainage material from 
becoming choked ; for, when this happens, the soil soon 
becomes sour, the plants lose their vigour, and become 
D 2 
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yellow and tmsightly, and, if a remedy is not speedily 
applied, they will die altogether. Having the drainage 
properly arranged and covered, the Case can be filled 
with a mixture of peat, silver sand, and small pieces of 
' broken sandstone, to keep the soil porous. Large blocks 
— that is, blocks of suitable proportion to the size of 
the Case — should be stood up, with their base embedded 
in the soil, to allow small creeping kinds to cling ta 
and cover them, thus forming beautifiil objects of them-^ 
selves, and diversifying the surfiice of the Case, form- 
ing miniature hills and dales. Care must be taken, 
however, that such things are nol studied at the ex-^ 
pense of the Ferns or other plants. The error of fitting 
up a Fern Case with a quantity of objects of curiosity^ 
such as fossils, shells, minerals, &c., &c., is one too often 
fallen into, . and the Ferns only become of secondary im- 
portance. What I advise is to diversify the surface with 
blocks of porous sandstone in suitable quantiiy, and have 
them entirely covered with some small creeping Ferns, so 
that the plants are the objects of attraction. Many of 
the small species of Hymenophylhmi, Trichomanes^ Nipho- 
holus^ DavalUa, Folypodiv/m, Asplenium, &c., are admirably 
adapted for such places. There are many of the Filmy 
Ferns which will succeed planted with the others ; but 
again, many species will not, for, oil account of their 
delicate fronds being so very membranaceous, they require 
a moister and closer atmosphere than is conducive to 
the health of the more hardy ones; indeed, a Case 
devoted entirely to this family is one of the most 
attractive and elegant ornaments a room can possess. 
I have seen a fine large Case entirely filled with our 
native Killarney species (^Trichomanes radicans), producing 
a charming effect with its gracefiil lively g^een jfronds^ 
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and considered by its owners the chief ornament of their 
dining-room. These Gases require to be kept close and 
moisty or the delicate fronds of many will shrivel. 

I keep a stock of these Cases ready made for sale, 
£onie with Ferns in them. Also a stock of bell-glasses, 
with ornamental stands, for growing Ferns under, and 
ivliich are well adapted for the cultivation of a few kinds 
by those who have not inclination or sufficient room for 
-Cases of larger size ; and further, a variety of Baskets 
^apted either for the Fernery or dwelling-house. 

Do not keep the Ferns too wet : only just keep the soil 
moist. To grow Ferns in perfection in Glass Cases, they 
ought to have fresh soil every year, and the best time to 
•effect this operation is March or April, this being about 
the commencement of their growing season : the long 
^ark days of winter being past, and the snn having 
made the atmosphere more genial, they soon feel its 
effects, and commence to develope their delicate young 
fronds; consequently they will soon increase in size, to 
attain which, they must have a renewal of soil to draw 
nourishment from. The Ferns should be taken up very 
careftdly, so as not to injure the roots and young fronds, 
for if the roots are injured, the growth of the plants is 
<;hecked until fresh ones are produced. If any are dead, 
or in a decaying state, let them be removed with a 
Bharp knife. The old soil must be partially shaken 
away ; but this operation must be performed with dis- 
cretion, for if not, the young fronds are sure to suffer. 
Another very important point is the giving air ; after 
having replanted and comfortably settled the plants, they 
will require light shading, and air must be admitted very 
slightly until they give indications of having commenced 
drawing nourishment from their new supply of food. 
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EXOTIC FEnNS. 



LIST OF FEBNS ADAPTED FOB A WABDIAN CASS 

OB FEBN SHADE. 



Acrophoms 

— affinis 

— chaerophjllns 

— immersTLB 
Adiantnm 

— affine 

— aBsimile 

— Capillas- Veneris 

— candatnm 

— chilense 

— oolpodes 

— cnneatnm 
«— formosTun 

— hispidulnm 

— xnacrophyllum 

— reniforme 

— setnloBum 

— tenermu 

— tinctum 
Anemia 

— adiantifolia 

— Dregeana 
Anomidictyon 

— Phyllitidis 

angastifolinm 

frazinifoliam 

Aspleninm 

— alatnm 

— alternans 

— attennatnm 

— Belangeri 

— brachypteron 

— dimorplinm 

— ereotnm 

— flabelllfoliam 

— flaccidam 

— Hemionitis 

— Hookerianum 

— marinum 

— monanthemnm 



Aspleninm 

— myriophyllnm 

— obtnsatnm 

— obtosilobnm 

— praemorsnm 

— vivipamm 
Blechnnm 

— Lanceola 

— longifolinm 

— occidentale 

Campylonenmm 

— angastifolinm 

— repens 

— rigidnm 

Gheilanthes 

— alabamensis 

— argentea 

— capensis 

— fragrans 

— birta 

— viscosa 
Cystopteris 

— bnlbifera 

— tennis 

Dayallia 

— bnllata 

— canariensis 

— dissecta 

— pentapbylla 

— tennifolia 

Diplazinm 

— lancenm 
-^ zeylanicnm 

Doodia 

— aspera 

corymbifera 

— candata 

— conflnens 

— Innnlata 
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Doryopteris 


Lomaria 


— palmata 


— Patenoni 


— sagittaBfolia 


— ynloanioa 


Fadyenia 


Lygrodimn 


— prolifera 


— palmatnm 


Groniopteiis 


Menisoium 


— asplenioides 


— simplez 


-— crenata 


Microlepia 


— grracilia 


— scabra 


— scolopendrioides 


Nephrodinm 


Gymnogramma 


— molle corymMfeniTn 


— CalomelanoB 


Kiphobolas 


— ohaBropliylla 


— bicolor 


— chrysophylla Lancheana 


— Lingna 


— flexuosa 


corymbiferam 


— mfa 


— pertusas 


— tomentosa 


— rapestris 


Gymnopteris 


Nothochlwna 


— qaercifolia 


— sinuata 


Hezuionitis 


Onyohium 


— oordifolia 


— auratam 


— palmata 


— japonicnm 


Humata 


Platyloma 


— heterophylla 


— Brownii 


— pedata 


— rotnndifolium 


Hymenophyllniu 


Pleopeltis 


— all the species 


— peltidea 


Hypolepis 


— pnstnlata 


— distanfl 


— stigmatica 


Lastrea 


— sqnamnlosa 


— deourrens 


Polypodium 


''— elegans 


— hastsBfolia 


— glabella 


— pectinatuni 


Litobrochia 


— snncta 


— denticulata 


— Schknhrii 


— leptopbylla 


Polystichnm 


— yespertilionis 


— denticnlatTim 


Lomaria 


— falcinellnm 


— ciliata 


•^ mncronatnTn 


— flaviatilis 


— triangnlnm 


— Germainii 


« laxam 


— gibba 


Pteris 


— • lanceolata 


— cretioa 


— nigra 


albo-lineata 


■T-nnda 


— crenata 



■BXOT» 


msm. 


Pteria 




— geranifolia 


— all the Bpeoies 


-hMlata 




— hateropliylla 




— longifolia 






— anrita 


— Bemipjimata 


Todaa 




— Fraseri 






oriatata 


-aaperba 


Bhipidopteria 




— peliata 


— ^ the speoiai 


Schizffia 


Woodsia 


— pnsilla 


— obtmsa 






— KrebBii 


Teitcbii. 



S lOS THE DXCOBATION OF TEE CINIIEB TABLE. 



J^RNS FOR THE DECORATION OF THE DINTraR 
TABLK 



I WUL just say a few worda in thU place upon tlie iises 
■of Feras ae decorative objects for the dinner table. Many 
can be gixtwn in pots, and placed in vaaes wbeu brought 
into the dwelling-hoaae for use. Sacb kinds aa Adicmf/um 
euneaiv/m, rfMcro^hylhtm, tenentm, tinetwm, and various 
■other Bpeciea -of thia genua ; Anemia adianlifolia, Anemi- 
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dictyon PhyUitidis^ Asjpleniwni Bdangeri, cicutarium, and 
many others ; Lomaria gibba, nuda, and Fraseri ; Qywr 
nogramma Calomelanos and Lauchecma; Cheilanthes eUgcuns 
and tenuifolia; Davallia dissecta, elegans, and other ya* 
rieties ; Pteris serrulata angustata, and many of the taller- 
growing SelagineUas, are beautifbl objects for this pur- 
pose ; and many others might be enumerated equally 
well suited for the decoration of the festive board. Some 
species, however, though very elegant, cannot be had in 
such good order through the winter months. I allude 
to such as Gymnogrammas, Selagiriellas, and some of the 
deciduous kinds. These should have some of their fronds 
cut off, and carefiilly dried, in summer, when they are 
growing freely. (For Directions for drying Ferns, see 
page 49.) They are not then missed from the plant, 
and do not detract from its beauty ; when dry the fronds, 
must be careftdly preserved, and brought into use in 
winter, when they will be found of great service for 
decorating the flower stand, for the table, or for ar- 
ranging in a vase to represent a growing plant. In 
this manner a great diversity of foliage can be had, and 
of many kinds that are too delicate to stand either as 
plants in the vase, or in the shape of cut fronds, and 
arranged with flowers in the stand. The illustration ia 
a sketch of one of the best flower stands for dinner-table 
decoration that I have seen, and to arrange such a one 
in good taste Fern fronds, either in a dried or living 
state, are indispensable. Care must be taken, in dressing 
one of these stands, not to crowd them with great variety 
or over fill them; a few simple medium-sized flowers, 
properly and tastefully associated with foliage, being more 
effective and pleasing than a huge display x)f large. flowers 
and glaring colours. Small fronds of Lygodivms^ or 
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£x)ndiiles of Selagindhu, Lave a beantifal effect iarained 
ronnd the shaft of the stand, and are equally good, if' 
not preferable, in a dried state, for thej do not then 
shriTel, as the tender living ones are apt to do ; but I 
will now leave this subject, feeling sure that practice,, 
with natural good taste, is a ^ir better guide than any 
rnles that can be laid down. 



PROPAGATIOJSr OF FERNS. 

Ferns are propagated in different ways ; viz., by dividing 
the plants, and by spores. Many of them may be very 
easily increased. The best time of the year for dividing 
the plants is March or April. Some of the species have 
a creeping caudex, and are increased by cutting them into 
pieces, each piece having a part of the root attached, and 
some of the fronds. Other species are not so easy to pro- 
pagate ; their caudex is not creeping, but erect and tufted^ 
forming single or compound crowns. These must be cut 
apart with a sharp knife, and some of the roots, with a 
portion of the fronds, should be attached to each piece. 
After this, pull them to pieces with the hand, and pot 
these in small pots, in the material recommended for 
the small species of Ferns. When potted, place them in 
a close frame till they are rooted ; give but little water, 
just enough to settle the mould, and keep the frame 
shaded from the sun till they begin to root, when they 
may be moved into some cool shady place. 

Ferns may be raised from spores collected from the 
under side of the fronds, and these should be gathered 
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as soon as they are ripe. The best plan is to secure the 
frond just as the spore-cases are about to burst, and 
placing it in a piece of paper, put it under slight pres- 
sure into some dry warm place for a few days, by which 
time most of the spore-cases will have burst, and the 
spores will be ready for sowing. 

The spores of some species take a long time to ger- 
minate. I have known many of the arborescent kinds 
to be twelve and eighteen months before any sign of 
vitality appeared ; others, such as the GymnogrcrnimaSf 
sjid some Adiantti/ms and Aspleniums, <&c., will come up 
freely in a week or two. In raising Ferns from spores 
under glass, great care must be taken as to the supply of 
water whilst they are in the iprothalUum state, for if more 
is given than can be taken up by the soil and plants, it 
causes them to rot, and produce a ftmgoid growth which 
fioon smothers everything; whilst, on the other hand, if 
kept too dry, the plants soon shrivel completely up. In 
sowing, fill the pots or pans three parts full of drainage, 
then place a layer of moss, and fill up with fine earth, 
pressing it down a little with the hand ; then sow the 
seed on the top — ^but before sowing, give the earth a 
gentle watering. Afber sowing, place a bell-glass over 
the pots (a flat piece of glass answers the purpose equally 
well), and keep them close till they begin to vegetate. 
A little air may then be given by tilting the glass. As 
they begin to root they require air : they must, however, 
always be kept tolerably damp. It is quite desirable 
that the soil should be baked before the spores are sown, 
as this destroys small worms, which are very troublesome 
when they begin to vegetate. This process will also de- 
stroy such seeds as may be in the earth, that would 
smother the young Ferns as they came up, so that, by 
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baking the soil before nsing it, you will get rid of all 
sach pests. As soon as they are large enough to prick 
into pots, or pans, it should be done, as thej are very apt 
to damp if allowed to crowd and overgrow each other in 
the seed pot, and the oftener they are transplanted the 
better. When they begin to make strong fronds, pot 
them separately, always bearing in mind, on account of 
their tenderness, to keep them in a rather close atmo- 
sphere and well shaded, nntil they are established. 

Ferns are also propagated readily fix)m the little bulbils 
which many of the species form on the upper side of the 
rachis, or from its apex, or on the segments. I allude 
to such as Woodwardia radicans and orientalis, Asplenium 
viviparum and hulbiferumj Adianium cavdatum and lunu" 
latum, Hemionitis palmaiumy Stenosemia auritay Ac. To 
cause these to root, the kinds which produce young ones 
from their points must have them pegged into the soil, 
and not removed from the parent plant until the young 
one has made a few fronds and roots. Those which form 
ihe young ones on the fronds require the pinnse to be 
taken from the old plants, and pegged down on some soil, 
when the bulbils will quickly root and make good plants. 

When Ferns are grown in a warm, damp house, the 
seeds will vegetate in different parts, and soon make 
good plants. After they are rooted, take them up and 
pot them if they are wanted. I have seen the front 
walls of a vinery covered with seedling Ferns : the 
fronds which hang down look very beautiftd, especially 
those of Adianium GapUhis-Veneris, the true Maiden-hair 
Fern, and the Scolopend/rium vulgare. 

The demand for this class of plants is now very great, 
and we find almost every nurseryman devoting some space 
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to their cnltnre, and, in some instances, making them his 
principal study. While, in the beginning of the present 
century, we had not more than about forty species of 
•exotic Ferns in the country — ^indeed, when my "Hints on 
the Cultivation of Ferns" was written, they were not looked 
upon with favour generally, and private collections were 
very rare — some very extensive collections are now to be 
found in the gardens of private gentlemen, where they 
are looked upon as quite a leading feature in their esta- 
blishments. We have now, I suppose, in cultivation, of 
exotic species alone, between ten and eleven hundred, 
whilst the native species have wonderftilly increased in 
forms and varieties — so much so, that a complete list 
of them forms a large catalogue. To fashion and the 
rapidly improving national taste we must attribute this 
vast increase. A demand for them for decorative pur- 
poses soon caused the world to be searched for new 
forms ; but notwithstanding all we have introduced, 
numerous fine kinds are yet to be brought from various 
parts of the world, and I hope many will soon gladden 
our eyes in this country, so as to compel me to prepare 
another edition of this Manual. 



mSECTS. 



Ferns are liable to injury from several kinds of insects, 
chiefly, however, thrips, brown scale, and green fly. Of 
these, the thrips is certainly the worst; it causes much 
destruction if its ravages are not quickly stopped. It is 
a small black insect (white while young), congregating 
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on ihe under side of the pinnsB, and piercing the caiacle, 
^bich it soon disfigures and destroys. Ferns that are 
natives of temperate regions are very liable to suffer 
from this pest if subjected to too high a temperature, 
thus proving that an acquaintance with the natural locali- 
ties of plants is a great acquisition to the cultivator. I^ 
however, through insufficient moisture in the air, or to 
the roots, in conjunction with improper ventilation, the 
Ferns have become infested with this insect, means must 
be at once taken to destroy it. Many powders have been 
recommended, but I have not found any plan for destroy- 
ing it so effective as ftimigation with tobacco, or well-made 
tobacco paper. 

The scale generally appears on the under side of the 
fronds, and on the stipes and rachis, and is very diffi- 
cult to remove. The best method of accomplishing 
this is careftd washing with a sponge and clean water. 
In doing this, great care must be used to avoid bruising 
or injuring the fronds. Cleaning the fronds of Ferns in 
this manner is very tedious work, but it is the only way 
of getting rid of this pest. When the fronds infested 
with scale are old, the best way is to cut them off; but 
the whole, or even the greater part of the fronds, must 
never be cut away at once, however full of insects they 
may be. I once destroyed a beautifiil specimen plant of 
Cheilanthes elegans by cutting away all the fronds at 
once, because they were completely covered with scale. 

The most effectual mode of destroying thrips or green 
fly is by smoking the house with tobacco. The best time 
to do this is after the house is shut up in the evening. It 
is better to smoke the house moderately, and repeat the 
operation in two or three days, than to attempt to destroy 
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them at once ; tod much tobacco smoke may injure the^* 
plants, and a less quantity repeated two or three times- 
will secure the object more effectually. 

The well-known coctroach is also very destructive to 
this class of plants, eating the young tender fronds in 
their progress to maturity, and this pest must be carefully 
searched for and destroyed, or successful culture will never 
be attained. Being night marauders, they must be dili- 
gently looked for by candle-light, as they wiU be out 
feeding after dark. By the use of a beetle poison, 
which I keep on sale, many can be destroyed. This 
should be placed in small quantities on pieces of broken 
pots, and distributed through the house, and, to prevent 
unsightliness, should be removed in the morning, repeat- 
ing the process until you are free from their depredations. 
Trapping is another means for destroying both them and 
woodlice, which are also a great source of annoyance : it 
is done by placing some small flower pots, with moss 
in them, in different parts of the house, which must be 
looked at frequently. Many may be caught in this way, 
as they are very fond of hiding in such places when not 
active. Slugs and snails, though not insects, may be 
spoken of in connection with them, as being very de- 
structive, if they are not kept under by diligent search. 
The little HeUx cdliaria is a great destroyer of delicate 
young fronds, and, if allowed to increase in numbers 
through negligence, will be the cause of much vexation 
and annoyance. The best means to rid the house of 
these destroyers is to lay pieces of apple, potato, or 
turnip in places they frequent, which will be sure to at- 
tract them ; and if these things are looked over once or 
twice a day, the little enemies can be destroyed. 
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DIEECTIONS FOR DRYING FERNS. 

A COLLECTION of dried Ferns is nsefol and highly inte- 
resting for reference at all times of the year, provided 
they are properly dried, and correctly named. They 
serve to refresh the memory at any time. To young 
gardeners in particular they are very useful, and when 
dried they do not take up much room. I have for some 
years past kept dried collections of British and Exotic 
Ferns and Lycopods, which 1 find very useM, for 
sometimes their names are apt to be forgotten, and 
then, if they are dried and properly named in the her- 
barimn, they can be easily recovered. 

When they are kept on white paper they look ex- 
tremely handsome. I have some Ferns and Lycopods 
that have been dried for many years, and they look as 
well now as when first done. The way in which I dry 
my Ferns is very simple, but it answers the purpose 
well. I first get two pieces of board, about three feet 
long and a foot and a half wide, then some paper — 
blotting paper, or any kind that absorbs the moisture 
rapidly will do. In taking specimens for drying, the 
first thing to observe is the perfect state of the 
fix)nds; some Ferns, such as Llavea cordifoliay Steno^ 
semia aurita, Nephrolepis davallioides, &c., &c., have the 
fertile fi'onds either wholly different or partly con- 
tracted; therefore it should always be borne in mind 
that a perfect specimen, includes every characteristic 
part. 

The small-growing species ought to be taken up with 
the roots and dried entire. Shake the soil off from the 
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roots before yon put them into paper. When the speci- 
mens are ready, place three or four sheets of paper on 
one of the boards, then one of the fronds on the top of 
the paper. The quantity of paper required between each 
specimen will vary with circumstances ; for small species, 
and those not very succulent, four or five sheets . will 
be sufficient, but more will be required for some of the 
larger kinds. Keep on thus till you get all your speci- 
mens in, by placing two or three sheets of paper between 
every frond, according to size ; if the latter are small, 
you can place two or three in one sheet. After they are 
all put together, then place the other board on the top 
of them; get something heavy — say about ten or fifteen 
pounds weight — and place it on the top of the board. 
Let them remain for three or four days, then give them 
fresh paper and place them as before, following the same 
plan until you get all dried ; but be careful always to 
keep the specimens in a dry place, for if allowed to get 
damp they soon become useless. If more specimens are 
gathered, they must be put by themselves in the same 
way as the former ; but he carefdl not to put too many 
under the process of drying at once, unless you put them 
in separate places. After they are all dried, get some 
white paper, and put each specimen by itself on a sheet ; 
after that is done, then have a slip of paper for each, 
for the purpose of writing its name on, and the station 
from which it was gathered, and if a native or cultivated 
specimen. When they are mounted upon the sheets and 
correctly named, they should be done up in bundles so 
as to be readily put away. They may be arranged in 
two ways — the first is on an alphabetical system ; the 
second is to have the genera grouped together according 
to their natural affinities. The first is the easiest for 
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mere reference, bnt the latter is by far the most inte- 
resting and instrnctive. After this, they may be deposited 
in any convenient place that is dry and excluded from 
the air, to be taken down and examined as occasion or 
pleasure may dictate— in either case, they will be a 
«onrce of perpetual pleasure, well repaying the labour 
bestowed. 

I have also seen them used for making pictures for 
the sitting room, by fastening them down with gum 
upon paper or cardboard, and then framing them. They 
'Can be made very ornamental in this way, if a good 
<iesign is made, and they retain their beauty a long 
time if strong sun-light is kept from them. For dinner- 
table decoration, also, in winter they are exceedingly 
useftd and very handsome, for, if properly arranged, no 
stranger could tell if they were living fronds or not. 
This practice is of great service with such plants as the 
Gfymnogrammas, the fronds of which so soon shrivel after 
being cut frt)m the plant. In this way, fr*onds may be 
made to do duty the whole winter, and if they are 
gathered in summer, when they are making them freely, 
it will not injure the appearance of the plants. 8da- 
^inellas are also of great service for the same purpose 
when dried, and also for the decoration of the dessert 
table in winter, when leaves are scarce. 
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The following species are those I consider to be the best 
and most worthy of cultivation of those with which I am 
acquainted. They have been selected with very great 
care from the numbers which are now cultivated, so that 
a lover of these plants may be able to find some among 
them suitable for any particular purpose, be that the 
ornamentation of a lady's hair, the decoration of the 
dinner table, the famishing of a Wardian Case or Fern 
Shade, or, indeed, the ornamentation of any place, either 
in the dwelling-house, the plant house, or open air. I 
have also added such particulars respecting the culture 
of each genus as I think necessary, and such as, if fol- 
lowed, will enable any one, whether an amateur or 
practical gardener, to produce good specimens of these 
beautiftd and highly ornamental plants. 

ACROPHOKUS. 

A very pretty group of Ferns, all of which are hand- 
some, but some of the species are charming objects ; 
several will grow well in a Wardian Case, and others 
are valuable for cutting for bouquets. They are easy 
to manage, only requiring to have the pots well drained^ 
and to be planted in good peat and sand, with the addi- 
tion of some small pieces of sandstone. The deciduous 
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kinds, thongH not requiring so much water as when in 
a growing state, mnst upon no account be allowed to 
become dry, or they will be in danger of perishing al- 
together, or starting into growth again very weakly, 
iJirough ezhanstion. 

A, affinis, — ^A beantiM species, with dark green tri- 
pinnatifid somewhat triangular fronds ; the pinnad dense 
and overlapping each other ; rhizome creeping on the sur- 
face and scaly. This makes a pretty plant in a Wardian 
Oase, and is very useM for cutting for bouquets when 
grown in the Fernery. Native of Singapore, Borneo, &c, 

A, chcerophylltis. — This is a very handsome species, 
somewhat in the way of affinis, but the segments of the 
fronds are more finely divided. It grows from six to 
eighteen inches high, and makes a beautiful addition to 
the Wardian Case. Native of the East Indies. 

A. hispidus. — ^A most beautifiil evergreen, cool house, 
^warf-growing Fern, admirably adapted for a Wardian 
Case. The fronds are tripinnate and ovate acuminate, 
from six to ten inches in length, and dark shining green 
in colour. This elegant plant almost equals the Filmy 
Ferns in beauty, and should be grown by every one ; it 
is an evergreen species, thriving well in the clefts of 
rock- work. Native of New Zealand. 

A. immersus. — ^This is a deciduous species, and unlike 
the previous one, its slender rhizomes are under ground ; 
fronds smooth, deltoid, bipinnate or tripinnate, pale green 
in colour, and from ten to twenty inches in length ; a 
very distinct and handsome Fern, well worthy of a placQ 
in all collections. It will make a very handsome speci- 
men suspended in a Basket for the summer months. 
It IS distributed throughout India and most of the ad- 
jacent islands. 
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A. pulclier. — ^A beautiful Fern, well deserving a place in. 
any and every collection. It succeeds admirably in the 
Fern Case as well as the Fern house. The fronds are 
many times divided; segments very finely cut, and vivid 
green in colour. A very desirable species from the East 
Indies. 

ACBOSTICHUM. 

A, aureum, — This noble Fern requires to be treated a& 
an aquatic ; it is found growing in swampy places in all 
parts of the Tropics. The fronds rise from an erect 
caudex, and are pinnate, smooth, and from two to eight 
feet high ; pinnse entire and broad ; the fertile fronda 
are contracted, densely sporangiferous on their under 
side : colour brilliant green. It makes a splendid object 
where room and proper situation can be afforded it. An 
evergreen stove aquatic, which should be potted in 
peat and loam, and requires abundance of heat and 
moisture to grow it to perfection. 

ACTINIOPTERIS. 

All Fern growers will hail with delight the introduc- 
tion to cultivation of this lovely little species. It is a 
plant widely distributed, being found in Northern India,. 
Ceylon, Madras, Egypt, Arabia, and various other places 
which I need not name. In form it is a perfect minia- 
ture of the Fan Palm Latania horbonica. It should be 
planted in good fibrous peat and sand, with small lump& 
of sandstone intermixed. 

A. radiata. — A charming little palm-like plant, of 
tufted habit, producing fronds from three to six inches 
in height, flabellate, the segments divided about half the 
distance down, and light green in colour : a beautiftd and 
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difitinct Fern. Nothing that I am acquainted with is 
at all like this plant, except Bhipidoptena pdtata (given 
in another part of this book), but which is eclipsed bj 
this lovely gem. Native of the East Indies, Ceylon, Ac. 

Adiantum. 

This beantiM &.mily is popularly known by the name 
of Maiden-hair Fern, from the rich black glossy stems 
common to most of the species. They have the curious 
property of repelling water, and, if wholly submerged, 
will be as dry when taken out as before. The species 
are widely distributed, their head-qnarters being within 
tropical countries, although some are found in temperate 
regions. The fronds of many of them are admirably 
adapted for bouquet making, for wreaths for ladies' haip, 
and the decoration of the dinner table ; also for Fern 
Cases, or for the sitting-room without a Case — indeed, 
some one of the many kinds can be used to advantage 
in any description of floral display. We have only one 
native species to represent this genus, which wiU be 
found in the descriptive list of British Ferns. They re- 
quire good drainage, and, in most instances, plenty of 
pot room, if they are intended to be grown into large 
specimens, and should be potted in a mixture of fibrous 
peat and sand, with the addition of a little loam for the 
strong-growing kinds. 

A, affine, — ^A very desirable greenhouse Fern of easy 
culture, producing, from a creeping rhizome, evergreen, 
glabrous, bipionate or tripinnate fronds, about flfkeen 
inches long; very useftd for bouquets, and for Wardian 
Cases and Baskets. Native of New Zealand. 

A. asdmile, — ^A very delicate and beautiftd plant, with 
smooth tripinnate fronds, from six to twelve inches long. 
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and bright green in colour ; succeeds well either planted 
out in the Fern house or in a pot, and is well adapted 
for growing in Baskets and cutting for bouquets, as, 
indeed, nearly all this genus are. Native of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

A. ca/rdiocJilcena. — ^A noble-growing plant from Caraccas, 
with large bright green fronds three or more times di- 
vided, usually about twelve or eighteen inches long, but 
sometimes attaining a height of three feet. A fine Fern 
for planting in the Fernery, or for exhibition, as it is 
one of the finest of it& tribe. It is also known by the 
name of A. ipolyphyllum, 

A. ca/udatum. — ^This is a distinct and handsome species, 
well adapted for hanging Baskets. It is an evergreen 
plant, with pinnate pubescent fronds about a foot or 
more long, proliferous at the apex ; of a dull grey- 
ish green colour. Native of East Indies. 

A, chilense, — ^A very pretty greenhouse Fern, with fronds 
of a glaucous green, triangular in shape. This neat and 
compact-growing species thrives well in a Wardian Case, 
and is well adapted for wreath making. Native of 
ChHi. 

A, eolpodes, — This is an elegant species, and one well 
adapted for suspending in Baskets; the fronds are about 
two feet in length, in the young state delicate pink in 
colour, changing to rich green with age ; it is also very 
suitable for bouquets. An evergreen stove Fern, from 
tropical America. 

A. concimivm, — This charming evergreen stove Fern is 
well worthy a place in every collection, its pendulous 
habit making it a beautifiil object when used as a Basket 
plant and suspended from the roof; fronds one to two 
feet in length, tripinnate, glabrous ; stipes black ; very 
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nseM for cutting. Native of South America and the 
West Indies. 

A. cristatum. — ^This is a very fine plants though, bj 
mistake, the name is ofben applied to other kinds. The 
true species is stiff and rigid in growth, and dark 
^reen in colour; fronds tripinnate, somewhat triangular 
in shape, and from one to two feet in length. Native 
of the West Indies. 

A. cultratum, — ^This species makes a noble ornament 
to the Fernery if allowed sufficient space ; the fronds 
are about two feet in height, broad, of a light green 
colour, and tripinnate. An evergreen species, from Brazil. 

A. cuneatmn, — ^This Maiden-hair Fern is perhaps better 
known and more generally cultivated than any other, 
because one of the most graceful and use^ : nothiug 
indeed can equal its beautiful foliage for bouquets. It is 
of easy culture ; the fronds, which are quadripinnate, 
and from six inches to a foot in length, rise from a 
tufted rhizome, the stipes and rachis are shining black, 
and the pinnules wedge-shaped. It is also well adapted 
for Wardian Cases, and for decorations in the dwelling- 
house, and being an evergreen species of free habit, is 
specially useftd in winter. Native of Brazil. 

A, curvatum. — ^A very fine species, but not always seen 
in such good condition as to show its beauty. The reason 
is, it requires more shade than any other Maiden-hair 
that has come under my notice ; fronds large, tripinnate, 
glabrous, bright green in colour, the pinnas much curved 
backwards, and the stem slightly hairy. A very desira- 
ble plant, from Brazil. 

A, exdsmn multijidum, — This charming plant made its 
appearance in my own establishment, and, I may safely 
venture to say, it is one of the handsomest and most 
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nseftd of its genus. The fronds are quadripinnate ; tlie 
pinnae deeply cut, giving it a very graceful appearance ; 
from twelve to eighteen inches in height, and rich dark 
green in colour ; stipes and rachis black. The apex of 
every frond is frequently divided into several branches, 
which oftentimes are again divided, thus forming a 
beautiful tassel some two or three inches long, which 
is well represented in the figure. It partakes some- 
what of the characters of A. cuneatum and A. concin- 
mmv, and will become one of the very best for bouquets 
or Wardian Cases. 

A, farleyense. — ^This is one of the most magnificent of 
the Maiden-hair Ferns. It is a splendid species or 
variety for exhibition, as it grows from two to three feet 
high, with broad pendulous quadripinnate fronds, and the 
sterile pinnsB deeply fringed with almost crispy lobes. An 
evergreen stove plant, from Barbados, which Mr. Moore 
suggests may be a cristate form of A, tenerum. 

A. Feel. — A very distinct species, of semi-scandent 
habit, and of a dull green colour ; the rachis and stipes 
are covered with a rufous pubescence ; the fronds are 
tripinnate in shape ; this is a capital kind for cutting 
for bouquets, as it stands well after it is cut. A native 
of Mexico. 

A. formosmn, — ^This is a fine strong-growing and easily 
cultivated species ; fronds lighij green in colour, and from 
one to three feet in height, quadripinnate, the pinnules 
small, the rachis pubescent ; stipes rough, and shining 
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jet black ; these are produced from a slender creeping 
rhizome; it is one of the most useftd for cutting for 
dinner-table decoration. Native of New Holland and 
New Zealand. 

A, Ghieshreghti, — ^This beautifiil plant has sprung up 
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in our gardens, and no one at present can saj from 
whence it has come, or if it is an altered form of some 
species aLreadj in cnltivation; if so, it has the power 
of reproducing itself true from spores. It is a fine 
large-growing kind, with somewhat the habit of A. 
farleyense^ from which it is supposed to have been 
raised, but is quite distinct from that species.* The 
stipes and rachis are black and shining ; fronds tri. 
pinnate, somewhat orate, from ten to twenty-four inches 
in length ; pinnae large, slightly crenate at the mar- 
gins, and bright green in colour. It will make one of 
the finest for table decoration or exhibition purposes. 
The name of A, scutum has been given to it in some 
gardens. 

A. glaucophyllwn, — This is a very beautiful small* 
growing species, the fronds several times divided ; pin- 
nules in some instances cuneate, in others spathulate, the 
under side glaucous ; sori large and conspicuous. It is an 
elegant plant for a Wardian Case, or for bouquets. An 
evergreen Fern, of quite recent introduction, from Mexico. 

A. hisjpidulimi. — ^A very handsome greenhouse Fern • 
fronds dark green in colour, from ten to twenty inches 
high, pedate or flabellate, the branches pinnate, the stem 
rough, being covered with short stiff hairs. Native 
of New Zealand and Australia. 

A. int&nnedium. — ^An evergreen stove Fern, with fronds 
one to two feet long, bipinnate, dark green in colour,. 

* Mr. Moore informs me that this plant, which has been obtained 
from the spores of the fertile frond produced hj A , farleyense, proves- 
to belong to A, GJiiesbreghti, which is itself probably only a variety 
of A . tenerum ; and this circumstance, he observes, goes for to prove 
that A. farleyense itself, whose fertile fronds are never fringe-lobed 
like the barren ones, is but a subfertile subcristate form of J... 
teiierum. 
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with hairy stipes. A species well deserving a place in 
«very collection. Native of Brazil and the West Indies. 

-4. lunulatum, — This is a very distinct and handsome 
species, of slender pendulous habit ; the fronds are very 
bright green in colour, about a foot or more long, pinnate ; 
pinnsB alternate and lunulate ; stipes and rachis shining 
black, proliferous at the apex. It is a deciduous plant, and 
care must be taken in the winter season that it does not 
become dry. A rare Fern in cultivation, but well worthy 
of a place in every collection. Native of the East Indies. 
A. macropTiyllum. — This beautiful erect-growing Maiden- 
hair is one of the handsomest and most distinct of the 
whole genus ; the fronds are from twelve to twenty inches 
high, rising from a creeping rhizome, pinnate ; thp pinnse 
large, when young delicate pink or red, changing to 
bright green with age ; stipes shining black. Native 
of the West Indies, &c. 

A. pedatimi. — ^A handsome and very ornamental species : 
makes a fine specimen for the greenhouse, and is also 
perfectly hardy and suitable for the out-door Fernery ; the 
fronds are a foot or more in length, delicate light green 
in colour, pedate, smooth, and shining, supported upon 
black stems, which rise from a creeping rhizome. Native 
of North America. 

A, pulverulentum, — A rare and very handsome stove 
evergreen species ; native of tropical America. The 
fronds are bipinnate, about eighteen inches high ; rachis 
and stipes covered with close rufous hairs ; frond, when 
mature, of a rich glossy green colour. A very distinct 
and desirable plant. 

A, reniforme. — ^An evergreen greenhouse Fern, found 
only in Madeira, Teneriffe, and the Azores. The fronds 
are kidney-shaped, of a bright shining green colour, from 
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one to three inches in width, and from five to eight inches- 
high, produced from a slightlj creeping rhizome. Should 
be in every collection, and, on account of its distinctness^ 
it contrasts well in a Fern Case. 

A. scahrum. — ^The Silver Maiden-hair Fern — a very 
compact-gfTowing and beautiM species, with decompound 
fronds about six or more inches high, and large roundish 
pinnsd, dusted on both sides with a white feirinose powder. 
An evergreen species, best grown in the greenhouse. 
Native of Chm. 

A, seiulosum. — ^A beautiful little species, easy of culti- 
vation, and very useful for cutting for bouquets, or for 
making wreaths for ladies' hair. The fronds are bright 
green in colour, about ten or twelve inches high, bipinnate 
or tripinnate ; the pinnules have a few black hairs upon 
their upper side. An evergreen species, with a slender 
creeping rhizome. Native of Norfolk Island and the 
Fijis. 

A, sulphureum. — ^This beautiM Fern is a native of Chili, 
and is rather difficult of cultivation; it is, however, well 
deserving any extra trouble it may cause. The fronds are 
tripinnate, with smaU pinnules, when barren, roundish, but 
the fertile ones slightly cut at the edges. It attains the 
height of six or^ eight inches — sometimes more, and is 
covered on the under side with a more or less bright 
golden farinose powder. 

A. tenerum. — ^A very fine evergreen stove species, pro- 
ducing fronds from two to four feet in length, tripinnate ; 
stems polished black, rising from a creeping rhizome : 
makes a fine specimen when well grown, and is very 
suitable for a Fern Case, or the decoration of the dinner 
table. Native of the West Indies and tropical America. 

A, tinctvm. — ^This is a beautiftd species, and one that 
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should be in every collection ; it is especially adapted 
for Wardian Cases. The fronds are rosy red in the 
young state, changing to bright green with age, bipin- 
nate in form, and nine to fifteen inches high. Native 
of tropical America. 

A. trapeziforme, — A fine bold-growing species. This 
makes a very fine exhibition plant, producing fronds of 
a bright rich green colour, from two to three feet in 
length, or more, with very large pinnules ; is of easy 
growth, and should be in every collection. Makes a 
capital one to plant in the warm Fernery. An evergreen 
stove plant from the West Indies, &c. 

A. villosum. — This is a beautiful Fern, and one that is a 
general favourite ; an evergreen stove species, producing 
fronds of a rich bright green colour, about eighteen inches 
high, bipinnate, with shining pinnas, having the sori in 
a continuous undivided marginal line ; rachis hairy. It 
is often called A. varium. Native of tropical America. 

A. Wilsoni. — ^A very distinct species, and one that 
requires to be grown in a shady place, with a liberal 
mixture of broken sandstone in the soil. The fronds are 
from six to twelve inches long, shining, and dark green 
in colour, pinnate ; the pinnae large, ovate, and coriaceous ; 
the sori form a continuous line round the margins nearly 
to the apex. Native of Jamaica. 

Alsophila. 

The plants comprisiug this genus are all arborescent 
kinds, and attain, in some instances, to the height of 
twenty and thirty feet, or more, in their native countries, 
where they are to be found inhabiting dark moist glens, 
producing large crowns of fronds of great magnificence. 
The genus is to be found both in the tropical and tern- 
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perate quarters of the globe. The West Indian IslandSy 
tropical America, and Australia have been the chief con- 
tributors of the species now in cnltivation, and it is curious 
that only one or two East Indian members of this family 
should yet grace our gardens. To induce these plants to 
make fine heads of fronds, an abundant supply of water 
must be allowed them, both in the soil and by sprinkling 
the stems with the syringe at short intervals, moderating 
the supply in the cold days of winter; they must also 
have good shade, to prevent the sun from burning the 
fronds as they unfold. The temperature for the tropical 
kinds should be about 70° to 80® in summer, and 60° to 70** 
in winter. The temperate species will require little fire 
heat, but should not be subjected to a lower temperature 
than from 40° to 45° in winter, though probably some 
species may be found, upon trial, to be little short of 
hardy. 

A, aculecUa. — ^This is an evergreen stove species ; stem 
from three to six or more feet high, proftisely armed with 
long sharp thorns, which extend in a less degree the en- 
tire length of stipes and rachis. The fronds are from 
four to six feet long, ovate-lanceolate in form, and bipin- 
nate ; pinnules sessile, and deeply pinnatifid ; colour of 
fronds dark green. Native of tropical America and the 
West Indies. 

A, armata, — ^An elegunt species, with a slender stem, 
And very gracefiil appearance: the fronds are from two 
to six or more feet long, tripinnate, and a pleasing light 
green in colour; the stem is small, and densely armed 
with white spines; the stipes and rachis are also white; 
the young fronds are densely clothed with large white 
and light brown chafly scales. A very distinct free- 
growing stove evergreen. Native of tropical America. 
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A. aspera. — ^This is a very handsome species from the 
West Indies : the stem is slender, and covered with short 
stout spines ; the fronds reach to some twelve or fourteen 
feet in length, and are beautifully and graceftdly arched, 
bipinnate, light green in colour, with stipes and rachis 
covered with short spines : a very handsome Fern for 
the tropical house. 

A, australis, — A noble greenhouse Fern : one of the 
most magnificent of the genus, rising upon a stem some 
thirty feet high, and from two to three fee.t in circum- 
ference ; the fronds are from five to thirteen feet in length, 
bipinnate, ovate-lanceolate in form, and light green in 
colour ; stipes and rachis muricate, covered at the base 
with dark brown chaffy scales. Native of South Australia 
and Tasmania. 

A, Beyrichiaria. — This is a fine stove species, with a 
slender stem. The fronds are bipinnate, bright light 
green in colour, the crown of plant and stipes very 
densely covered with long ciimamon coloured hairs. A 
very distinct and most desirable Fern. Native of Brazil. 

A, capensis, — ^A very fine evergreen greenhouse Fern, 
rising upon a stem in some instances to the height of 
fifteen feet, though, perhaps, ten or twelve is a more usual 
height for it. The fronds are from three to four feet in 
length, colour bright pale greeii ; they are ovate-lanceo- 
late in form, three times pinnate, and serrated at the 
margins. One great feature by which this species may be 
distinguished is the lower pinnaB becoming abortive, and 
forming short membranaceous segments with a rigid 
costa ; these continue on the base after the frond has 
fe;llen away, and present the appearance of a Filmy Fern 
growing upon it — ^indeed, this growth has, in mistake, 
been named Trichomanes cormophyllum by one of our great 
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Pern aathorities. A most desirable species, but rare in 
collections. Native of South AMca. 

A, Gooperi, — ^This fine species many say is synonymous 
with A, eosceha, but it certainly is quite distinct. The 
crown of the plant, and the stipes, are densely clothed 
with very dark brown hairs and scales, and the stem is 
slightly muricate. The fronds are bipinnate or tripinnate, 
bright green above, slightly glaucous beneath. A very 
handsome cool house Tree Fern* Native of New South 
Wales and Queensland. 

A, excdsa, — ^This species is a rapid grower, soon making 
a fine tall straight stem : it is one of the few Tree Ferns 
that germinate freely and quickly from spores. The trunk 
rises to about thirty feet in height, producing a splendid 
head of large spreading fronds. The crown of the plant 
is densely covered with large broad light coloured chafiy 
scales, and the stipes are clothed with them, more or less, 
throughout their entire length. An evergreen cool house 
Fern, which may eventually prove sufficiently hardy to live 
in the open air in many parts of England and Ireland. 
It is a native of Norfolk Island. 

A* gigantea. — ^An East Indian species. It is very re- 
markable so few Tree Ferns from that country have been 
introduced, and that this plant, though so common in 
many parts of the Madras Presidency, and other parts 
of India, should still be almost unknown in cultivation 
in this country. It is a slender-stemmed, large-fronded 
kind, bipinnate, and bright green in colour. Being found 
at high elevations, this plant may probably succeed in 
the cool house, but at present it is considered a stove 
species. 

A, glcmca, — ^A splendid Fern, native of the Philippine 
Islands, and a sample of the beautifdl things we may 
p 
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expect to get from the Eastern Islands ; it is also known 
as A. contaminans. The fronds are bipinnate, from six to 
twelve feet long, bright glossy green above, and very 
glaucous beneath ; the stem is slender, and is said to 
attain the height of sixty feet in its native place. The 
crown and stipes are densely covered with large and 
long white chaffy scales. A fine species for the tropical 
Fernery. 

A. Leichardtiana. — ^This is an elegant species, producing 
fronds some twelve feet or more long, bipinnate, bright 
green in colour, with brown and black spines on the stipes ; 
the stem is from ten to twenty feet high, and very slender. 
This is a beautiftd temperate house Fern, which should 
be in every collection where the arborescent kinds are 
cultivated. It has also been called A. Macarthuri and 
A, Moorei. Native of New South Wales. 

A. procera. — ^A very ornamental and distinct Fern, 
which I have not seen very large at present: the fronds 
are bipinnate; pionules dentate, broad, and rich dark 
shining green in colour; base of stipes muricate and 
scaly. This is a stove species, from BrazH. 

A. prumata. — A very handsome species. The fronds are 
bitripinnatifid, from two to five feet long, and glaucous 
beneath. The plant has somewhat the appearance of 
GyatJiea dealbata, but the pinnules are deeply toothed, 
while in G, dealbata they are entire at the margins. 
A tropical arborescent Fern, with sori like Polypodi/um, 
Native of tropical America. 

A, radens, — This is a slower-growing plant than most 
of the genus ; the fronds are from four to eight feet long, 
bipinnate, and bright green in colour ; the pinnules are 
broad, and the pinnsB large. An exceedingly handsome 
stove species, from Brazil. 
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A Tcenitis, — ^This fine and beautifol Fern is seldom 
-seen in this country; the largest stem I have seen of 
it was about fonr feet high. The fronds are from three 
to six or more feet long, glabrous, and bipinnate ; pin- 
nules lanceolate, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, coriaceous, and bright dark green in colour; 
sori bearded, forming a continuous line midway between 
the margin and mid-rib of the pinnule, and dark brown 
in colour ; the stipes and crown of the plant are densely 
•clothed with large mahogany coloured chaffy scales. 
A handsome little tree, which I hope soon to see more 
frequent in collections. Native of Brazil. 

Anemia. 

A remarkable and handsome family of dwarf-glowing 
Ferns, having the fertile segments wholly contracted, so 
as to present the appearance of spikes of flowers. I 
believe they are all from tropical countries. Some, how- 
ever, make fine ornaments to the Fern Case, as well as 
to the Fern house. Most of them are of easy culture, 
requiring stove heat, and succeed best when potted in 
fibrous peat and sand. Of this genus some very inte- 
resting species have yet to be introduced. 

A. adiantifolia. — ^This pretty Fern grows from six to 
fifteen inches high ; sterile fronds bipinnate, and some- 
what triangular in shape ; the fertile segments are usually 
in pairs, wholly covered with sporangia, and rise from the 
base of the sterile pinnea to the height of six or more 
inches. A handsome plant for a Wardian Case, or for 
decorating the dinner table. Native of Jamaica, &c. 

A. cheil^anthoides. — ^Another handsome flowering Fern, 
the pinnae finer cut than in the preceding species ; sterile 
fronds about ten inches high, bipinnatifid or tripinnatifid ; 
f2 
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piniiflD closely set, and dark green in colour; fertile seg- 
ments tripartite, in pairs about eight inches high, of a 
reddish brown colour ; rachis and stipes tomentose. A 
very fine species for the warm house. Native of tropical 
America. 

A, collina. — ^This is a very fine distinct species ; the 
barren fronds are from eight to twelve inches high^ 
pinnate, pinnsB entire and obtuse, dull green in colour, 
tomentose : fertile segments in pairs, about nine inches 
high ; rachis covered with ferrugineous hairs. ITative of 
Brazil. 

A, Bregeana.-r—An interesting plant, which grows from 
eight to twelve inches high : fertile segments in pairs, 
one often only partially developed.; sterile frond pin- 
nate ; pinn8B unequal-sided, dark green in colour ; rachis 
tomentose. One of the few Ferns in cultivation from 
South Africa. 

A. hirsuia. — This is an elegant species, producing sterile 
fronds from six to twelve inches long, pinnate ; pinn© 
about an inch long, sessile and dentate ; the fertile seg- 
ments in pairs, and rising only about three inches ; whole 
plant hirsute. Native of Brazil. 

A. mandioccana. — A fine distinct plant, growing from 
twelve to fifteen inches high : the sterile frond is pin- 
nate and acuminate ; pinnae an inch and a half long, 
entire, and somewhat auriculate ; the bipartite fertile 
segments are about six inches in height ; rachis densely 
covered with long reddish brown hairs. Native of Brazil. 

Anemidictton. 

This family is distinguished from Anefmia by having the 
veins reticulated, and, as a rule, they are stronger growers, 
making highly ornamental plants for the decoration of the 
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Fern house ; these and the Anemias^ when arranged in 
a group, present a very handsome and striking appear, 
ance. 

A, Phyllitidis. — ^A very handsome Fern : the fronds are 
from twelve to thirty inches high ; the fertile ones, as in 
Anemia, are bipartite and dense ; sterile fronds pionate ; 
piimsB entire, four inches long and one in breadth, some- 
what distant, bearing about ten pairs of pinnsa beside the 
i^rminal one : a most desirable plant. Native of tropical 
America. 

A. Phyllitidis fraainifolium. — This is a very distinct 
plant, growing from ten to eighteen inches high : fertile 
segments dense ; sterile frond pinnate ; pinnse entire, ovate 
in shape, about two inches long and one or more broad, 
and set closely together, having nine pairs of pinnas in 
addition to the terminal one. Native of tropical America. 

A. Phyllitidis longifolium, — ^A very fine and handsome 
plant, growing from fifteen inches to two feet high, often 
produciug three fertile segments; the sterile fronds are 
pinnate; pinnsB entire, two and a half inches long and 
two-thirds of an inch broad, sharply acuminate : a hand- 
some plant for the Fernery or a Glass Case. Native of 
Brazil. 

Angiopteris. 

This is a family of gigantic Pseudo-Ferns, but they do 
not produce stems ; their fronds are from six to twenty 
feet high ; the base of the stipes is clubbed, and about 
six or eight inches in circumference ; the fronds are very 
broad, and give to a Fernery of sufficient size to accom- 
modate them a splendid tropical appearance : being 
natives of swampy places, they must have a very liberal 
supply of water. The soil best adapted for their growth 
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is a mixture of strong loam and peat, with some river 
sand, having the pots thoroughly drained. 

A, evecta. — ^This is the species to be most frequently 
seen in collections, and the largest plants of the family 
in cultivation are this kind: it is a magnificent plants 
producing large bipinnate fronds, with bright shiuing 
green pianules from three to six inches long. A noble 
plant for the tropical Fernery, where there is room for 
the fronds to expand their beauty. Native of Ceylon 
and the Pacific Islands. 

A. pruniosa. — A very fine plant, resembling the previous- 
species in generatl appearance : pinnules somewhat larger, 
and, on the under side, of a fine bluish white colour; 
requires exactly the same treatment as evecta, and, like 
that species, is a noble object for the Fernery. Native of 
Java. 

ASPIDIUM. 

A family of erect-growing Ferns, with broad massive 
fronds, varying in size from one to four or more feet 
high. They are very effective plants in a fernery, and 
are of easy growth, and rather accommodating with re- 
spect to temperature ; they should be grown in peat 
and sand, with a portion of loam. We have no British 
species — the species once placed in this family having 
been removed, and the name Asjpidium confined to those 
having netted veins, and the indusium orbicular or re- 
niform ; those possessing the latter peculiarity are often 
placed in the genus 8agenia, 

A, cicutarium. — ^This plant requires stove temperature. 
It is a beautiful species, but is not plentifol in collec- 
tions. The fronds are bipinnatifid, from one to two feet 
long ; pinnsB broad, with the edges crenate, in colouir 
light green. Native of Jamaica. 
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A, coadunatum, — ^A fine species, growing from, one to 
nearly four feet high, snbpinnatifid, and light green in 
colour, the pinned broad. It will sncceed in the tempe- 
rate house, and make a good species for the Fernery. 
Native of the East Indies. 

A, macropJiyUum. — This is a fine species, and one that 
sncceeds well in the temperate house, although it will 
grow finer in the stove : the fronds are from one to 
nearly four feet high, pinnate, the terminal pinnee being 
broad and decurrent; the basal pair auriculate on the 
lower margin ; colour light green. It is a grand and 
distinct kind for the Fernery, but requires plenty of 
space. Native of tropical America. 

A. Pica. — ^This fine species grows from one to two feet 
in height, a third of which is bare. The fronds are 
pinnatifid, more or less deeply lobed, six inches in 
breadth, and bright green in colour; the large and 
dense sori are dark brown, and very conspicuous on the 
under side, and the stem is ebony black and shining. 
It forms a beautifiil and very desirable specimen : an 
evergreen stove Fern. Native of the Mauritius. 

A. pteropiLS, — This plant is subject to much variation 
between the young seedling and its perfect firuiting 
state. When young, the fronds are simple and entire ; 
it then becomes once divided, and at its maturity is a 
large frond, from one to two feet high, deeply pinnatifid, 
having usually from three to four pairs of pinnee, broad 
and dark green in colour. A distinct and handsome 
plant, deserving general cultivation. An evergreen stove 
Fern, from Ceylon. 

A. trifdliatvm, — ^A fine free-growing Fern, and one that 
should be in every Fern house. The fronds are trifoliate 
or pinnate, the lower pair of pinnsB lobed on both 
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margins, and all deeply crenate; they are jfrom ten 
to twenty inches long, and bright green in colour. 
This Fern will succeed in either the temperate house 
or stove. Native of tropical America. 

ASPLENITJM. 

Of this extensive genus we have a great many species 
in cultivation, but I have only enumerated some of the 
most distinct and beautifdl. They are found in every 
country, and vary from a few inches to several feet in 
height. Some species of this family have an extensive 
range : I have myself seen specimens of our British A^ 
Trichomanes from the East Indies, North America, and 
Japan. They are highly ornamental plants, many being 
suitable for Wardian Cases, or their cut fronds for bou- 
quets, while some are pendulous in habit, making them 
splendid objects for suspending in baskets. Nearly all 
are evergreen species, and some make fine specimens 
for exhibition purposes. In potting them, good drainage 
is essential : most of the tropical kinds succeed best 
grown in peat and sand ; some of the creeping species 
will do best on sandstone, with a little peat only. 
This genus is well represented in Britain. The Lady 
Fern, of which upwards of three hundred and fifty 
varieties are known and described, is generally referred 
to AtJiyrium, 

A, alatum. — ^This very handsome species is a native of 
tropical America. The fronds, when well grown, are a 
foot or more in length, of a cheerful green colour, and 
pinnate, with the rachis winged the whole length, and 
proliferous at the apex. A charming stove evergreen 
plant, which should be in every collection of choice Ferns. 
Well adapted for suspending in Baskets. 
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A, altemans, — ^An interestmg and distmct species from 
I^orthem India, whicli may, in many localities, prove hardy. 
The fronds, which are pinnatifid, attain the height of 
some six inches, and resemble those of our British 
Ceterachy but they want the dense squamose covering 
on the under side. A good kind for the crevices of 
rocks in the Fern house. 

A. apjpendiculatum. — ^A handsome greenhouse evergreen 
Pern, and of easy culture. The fronds are dark green 
in colour, subtripinnate, and about eighteen inches long, 
proliferous on the upper surface, the reverse side densely 
covered with the dark brown sori. It makes a very 
pretty plant in the cool Fernery. Native of Australia and 
Tasmania. 

A, attenuainim, — ^This species, though not possessing a 
very graceful outline, is well worth a place in the collec- 
tion. It is an evergreen erect-growing greenhouse kind, 
of easy culture. The fronds, which rise from an erect 
oaudex, are about a foot or more long when well grown, 
And of a very dark green colour, fleshy in texture, lanceo- 
late, simple, though sometimes pinnate at the base, and 
proliferous at the apex. Native of New South Wales and 
Queensland. 

A, a/uritum, — ^A very beautiful stove evergreen species. 
The fronds are about twelve or fifteen inches long, taper* 
ing to the point, and of a lively light green colour, pinnate 
in shape, saving the pinnule next the base, which is divided 
to the bottom and eared. Well adapted for a Glass Case 
or Shade. Native of South America and the West Indies. 

A. Belangeri, — ^A very handsome species, and one that 
Bhould be in all collections, great or small. It produces 
its elegant feather-like fronds from an crept caudex ; they 
jare of a pleasing deep green colour, and about eighteen 
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inches long, bipinnate, and proliferous. It is an ever- 
green stove plant, not requiring any special care in its- 
cultivation. Native of Java. 

A. hifidvmi, — A very pretty species, with a short de- 
cumbent rhizome, covered with dark chafiy scales ; the 
fronds are from ten to eighteen inches in height, erect,, 
tripinnat-e, and lanceolate in form, with the apex of each 
pinnule cleft or bifid, and dark green in colour. This i& 
a very handsome plant either grown in the open Fernery 
or in a pot ; it also is one of the very best in a Wardian 
Case. An evergreen stove Fern, from the Mauritius. 

A. hrachypteron. — ^This species, though now cultivated 
in our gardens for some years, has not become so univer- 
sally distributed as it deserves. It is a dwarf bipinnate 
evergreen stove Fern, producing horizontal fronds from 
six inches to a foot long from an upright caudex. The 
feet of its being a native of West Africa has caused it 
to be kept too hot, I think. The finest specimens that 
I ever saw of this plant were from the Cameroons 
Mountains at Fernando Po, gathered at a good elevation t 
this should be a lesson to us to give it a lower tem- 
perature. It will prove a beautiM kind for a Wardian 
Case. 

A, hulhiferwm, — This handsome] plant is of rapid growth 
and easy culture ; the fronds are eighteen inches or more 
in length, proliferous, and made pendulous by the great 
number of young plants upon them; they are produced 
from a scaly creeping rhizome, and are pale green in 
colour. An evergreen plant, suitable for the cool house.. 
Native of New Zealand. 

A. caudatum. — ^A noble-gfrowing somewhat pendulous 
species, making fronds from one to three feet in length, 
and eight inches in breadth, and useM for planting on. 
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rock- work in the Fern house. An evergreen stoye Fem, 
prodacing its pinnate fronds from a creeping rhizome, 
the long pinnsB being attenuated towards their apices; 
sori very conspicuous, making two lines parallel to and 
close beside the mid-rib. Native of the East Indies, &c. 

A. dcutarium, — ^A very handsome delicate green stove 
Fern. The fronds are subtripinnate, produced from an 
upright caudex, and about ten or twelve inches long; it 
requires some care in its management, being rather deli- 
cate in constitution. Native of tropical America. 

A, compressum, — This is a robust-growing evergreen 
Fem, with thick fleshy pinnate fronds, the pinnae bearing 
young plants upon their upper surface. The fronds are 
from one to two feet high, rising from an erect scaly 
caudex. Native of St. Helena, and thrives best in the 
greenhouse. 

A, dimidiatum, — This is a very handsome evergreen 
stove species. The fronds are pinnate, about a foot long; 
pinnsB large, wedge-shaped at the base, and deeply in- 
cised along the marg^ins. It is well worth a place in 
every collection, on account of the peculiar shape of its 
pinnae. Native of the West Indies and Venezuela. 

A. dimorphum. — This elegant plant is often called 
A, diverdfoUurriy a name very applicable to it, as the 
barren and fertile fronds, or portions of fronds, are so 
. widely different ; that name is, however, pre-occupied by 
another plant not yet introduced to our gardens. In 
the present species, the barren fronds are bipinnate, with 
broad pumae, and the fertile fronds are very finely di- 
vided and tripinnate, shining bright green in colour ; 
they are from one to two feet in height, produced 
from a creeping rhizome. Sometimes a portion of the 
frond will be partly barren, while other portions are 
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fertile. An evergreen species, well adapted for the cool 
Fernery or Wardian Case. Native of Norfolk Island, 

A. erectum. — This charming species somewhat resem^ 
l)les a robust form of A, formosum, but is perfectly dis- 
tinct from that plant. The fronds are pinnate and linear- 
lanceolate, becoming pointed at the apex; sori bold, two 
on each pinnse; the rachis and stipes black; candex 
erect, producing fronds eight to twelve inches high, 
of a lively green. Native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

A, Fobbian/um, — ^A fine ornamental species, beautifully 
^apted for dinner-table decoration, or for vases, and also 
for the Wardian Case; the fronds are gracefully arched, 
tad every pinnse becomes beautiftdly pendulous, from the 
weight of the mass of young plants borne upon it. The 
fronds grow from ten to twenty-four inches in length, and 
are a very rich dark green in colour. An evergreen vivi* 
parous stove plant, from the Mauritius, &c. 

A, flahelUfolium, — An extremely pretty slender-growing 
species, well adapted for growing in baskets. It makes 
fronds from twelve to eighteen inches long, pinnate and 
proliferous at the apex; pinn89 fan-shaped, with bold 
reddish brown sori on the under side, bright green 
above ; it is so distinct from everything else, that it 
should find a place in every collection. Native of New 
Holland, 

A, fluccidum, — ^This beautiful Fern is weU suited for 
Baskets, its long pendulous fronds giving it a charming 
«,ppearance. The fronds are bipinnate, leathery, from two 
to three or more feet in length, of a rich deep green colour. 
An evergreen cool house species, from Tasmania and New 
Zealand. 

A. formosvm, — ^This elegant species is stiQ uncommon in 
cultivation, though it would seem to be widely distributed 
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in a wild state. The fronds are pinnate ; pinnas deeply cut, 
and opposite ; £ronds from ten to eighteen inches long, 
and from one to one and a half inches wide ; stipes 
shining black. The fr>onds rise frt)m an erect candex, 
cnrying ontwardlj, as in Tharrmopteris Nidus: an ever^ 
green stove Fern, and a very pretty kind for in-door 
rock-work. Native of tropical America, Ac. 

A. HemioniUs. — ^A very handsome and distinct ever- 
green greenhouse Fern, generally known nnder the 
name of A. palmatum. The fronds rise from a creeping 
rhizome, and are from six to ten inches high, palmate in 
form, cordate at the base, and light green in colour ; very 
distinct for the cool house, and suitable for planting in 
the clefts of rock-work. Native of North Africa, Madeira, 
and Tenerifie. 

A, Hemionitis cristatum, — ^A garden variety, resembling 
the former in every respect, with the addition of a large 
tuft or crest at the apex of the frond. A very handsome 
and distinct form; like the former, it is a good addition 
for the greenhouse Fernery. 

A, HooJcerianum, — ^A handsome dwarf-growing species. 
It makes a charming little object planted in a cleft of 
rock in the cool Fernery, and is also well adapted for a 
prominent position in a Wardian Case; it grows from 
two to six inches high, pinnate; pinnsD rounded, in some 
cases lobed, bright dark green in colour, with prominent 
dark brown sori on the under side. An evergreen species, 
from New Zealand. 

A. lucidum. — ^A fine large free-growing Fern, which 
should be in every collection. The fronds rise from a 
creeping scaly rhizome, pinnate, and varying fi^Dm one 
to three or four feet in length, according to the pot room 
allowed for its development; pinnss large, oblong, and 
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coriaceoas. The beautiM pendnlons habit and shining' 
green fronds of this spedes render it a striking addition 
to the Fernery. Native of New Zealand. 

A. monanthenium. — ^A very handsome small-growing 
greenhouse evergreen Fern. The fronds, when success- 
ftdly grown, are abont a foot long, pinnate, of a lively 
green colour, erect, and about an inch wide. Native of 
temperate America, South Africa, and Madeira. 

A, myriophyllvmi. — ^This very elegant plant cannot be 
described so as to do it justice. The fronds are fr*oni 
six to twenty inches long, tripinnate, lanceolate, and 
proliferous at the apex ; the pinnules are very small, 
and dark green in colour. But to obtain a proper idea 
of its exquisite beauty, I must refer the reader to the 
illustration. Native of Mexico, &c. 

A. nitens. — This is a noble-growing plant. Fronds 
pinnate, and from twelve to eighteen inches long ; pinna9 
large, wedge-shaped at the base, with large linear sori 
running parallel with the mid-rib. This is an evergreen 
stove Fern, from the Mauritius. 

A. ohtusatum. — ^A free-growing greenhouse Fern, with 
thick, fleshy, glabrous fronds, which are from eight inches 
to a foot high, and pinnately divided ; pinnaB obtuse, with 
bold sori upon the under surface. An evergreen creeping 
species. Native of Tasmania and New Zealand. 

A, dbtudldbum. — ^A pretty dwarf trailing species, proli- 
ferous at the apex, rooting and making a dense compact 
mass. The fronds are pinnate, from three to six inches long; 
pinnsB deeply cut and cuneiform, bright dark green in 
colour. This forms a beautiM little specimen in a Wardian 
Case. An evergreen Fern, from the Fiji Islands. 

A, Petrarchce. — ^This is a very elegant little plant, and 
very delicate in constitution. It should be planted in 
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ihe cleft of a rock in the cool Fernery, and ia an erer- 
green species, prodncing fronds from three to six inches 
in length, pinnate, and light green in colour. Should 
be in every collection. Native of the south of France. 

A. polyodon. — ^This is a very handsome species from New 
Zealand, producing pinnate fronds, from one to two feet 
long, and lanceolate in form, pendulous, and of a rich 
dark green colour. To grow this plant well, it requires 
to be kept warmer than most of the New Zealand 
species. 

A. prcemorsum. — ^A very handsome Fern, and a general 
feivourite, though it varies very much in its appearance, 
and produces several handsome varieties which are con- 
stant in cultivation. The fronds are from one to two or 
more feet long, produced from a creeping rhizome; they 
are bipinnate in shape, with long erose pinnae, in some 
varieties much broader than others. The rachis and stipes 
are very scaly ; the fronds are pendulous, and dark green 
in colour. Native of Mauritius, tropical America, and 
Madeira. 

A. rachirhizon, — ^This is a charming plant when due 
attention is given to its cultivation. The fronds are often 
eighteen inches in length, bipinnate or tripinnate ; pinnes 
finely divided; the apex of the frond lengthened out and 
viviparous, pendulous ; and the rachis and stipes shining 
black. An evergreen stove Fern ; well adapted for a 
basket. Native of tropical America. 

A. rhizophorimi. — ^A very handsome pendulous species, 
not requiring any particular care in its cultivation. The 
fronds are of a light green colour, a foot or more in length, 
shining, bipinnatifid, and somewhat triangular in form, 
having the apex lengthened out into a tail, bearing a 
young plant on the end : an evergreen stove plant. This 
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is another beautifiil one for suspending ^m the roof in 
a Basket. Native of Venezuela and Jamaica. 

A. serra. — ^The noblest-growing species in this group^ 
producing, from a stout creeping rhizome, beautiftdly 
arched fronds upwards of two feet in length, dark green 
in colour, and pinnate in form ; pinnsB large, deeply ser- 
rated on the margins, somewhat lanceolate; the sori 
linear, lying at an acute angle with the mid-rib. An 
evergreen stove Fern, and a grand one for planting in 
the Fernery. Native of Brazil. 

A, vivvparwn, — ^A very distinct and elegant Fern. The 
fronds are about a foot in length, very finely cut, tri- 
pinnate, and densely loaded upon the upper surfiice with 
young plants, which should be fastened down to the soil 
to allow them to root, if the desire is to increase the 
stock. It makes a very pretty object for a Wardian 
Case. Native of the Mauritius. 

Athyrium. 

A handsome genus of Ferns, distinguished from As- 
plenvum by their deciduous fronds, and more or less 
hippocrepiform sori. It is well represented by our na- 
tive Lady Fern. 

A, Goringianum pictum. — ^This is a remarkably pretty 
Fern, and, I believe, perfectly hardy; one of our recent 
acquisitions from Japan. The fronds are from six to 
eighteen inches long, pendulous, somewhat lanceolate in 
form ; rachis reddish, with the pinnsB next it on each side 
variegated, forming a central grey band throughout its 
entire length. 

"BALANTIUlff. 

A genus which includes only one species, but that is a 
Very fine one. It is not strictly a Tree Fern, though it 
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lias been referred to in a previons chapter as snch, but, 
being* a large-growing plant, with stipes stouter than 
many stems of ttie small arborescent species, I have 
thought it right to include it in that place, more espe- 
cially as it associates so well with them. The sori on 
the fertile frond are very bold and distinct, giving the 
plant a grand and massive appearance. Being found 
growing at considerable elevations, it succeeds well in 
the cool house ; it should be potted in a mixture of loam, 
peat, and sand, and liberally supplied with water. 

B, Gulciia. — ^A noble plant, well deserving a place in 
■every collection ; the fronds grow from two to five feet 
in height, tripinnate, and deltoid in shape, bright shining 
dark green in colour, and produced from a stout, densely 
hairy, decumbent stem. It is a conspicuous-looking, grand 
Fern, from Madeira and the Azores. 

Blechntjm. 

This family is nearly allied to Lomaria; most of the 
species are handsome-growing plants, and several of the 
■dwarf kinds succeed admirably in Wardian Cases. Many 
of them are good kinds for the cool house, having stout 
fronds, and robust constitutions. 

B. hradliense. — A noble-growing kind, making fronds 
from one to four feet in length, and, as it attains age, 
forming a stem some two feet in height ; the fronds are 
lanceolate in form, pinnate, the pinnsB being decurrent, 
and from five to seven inches in length. A very distinct 
species for the tropical Fernery. An evergreen stove plant, 
from Brazil. 

B. cartaUginemn. — ^This superb species should be in every 
collection : it attains the height of four feet or more, 
and forms a short stem with age ; the crown of the 
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plant and stipes are clothed witb long black chaSy 
scales ; fronds pinnate ; pinnsB sessile, oyate^lanceolata 
in form, a rich bright green in colour : a highly de- 
corative plant for the cool house. Native of Australia. 

B, gfcuiile, — A distinct and pretty species, of easy cul- 
ture. The fronds are about a foot long, pinnate ; the 
pinnsB a rich deep green colour, and the rachis red. ' An 
evergreen species. Native of Brasdl. 

B. Lanceola, — A dwarf-growing kind, from Brazil, which 
makes a beautitiil little specimen in a Glass Case. The 
fronds are simple, about six inches long, bright dark 
green on the upper ,side, and the brown sori on the 
under side forming a broad stripe up the centre. 

B, longifolimn, — A very handsome kind, which succeeds 
well in similar situations that suit B, Lanceola, The fronds 
are about six inches long, and look like the simple frond 
of Lanceola, with a pair of pinnae added to the base. It- 
is a good plant for rock- work. Native of Trinidad. 

B. nitidum contractum. — A beautiftd species, with an 
erect caudex. The fronds are from one to two feet in, 
length, pinnate ; pinnae linear and acuminate, serrate on 
the margins, and shining dark green in colour; when 
young they are bright red, and have a remarkably hand- 
some and pleasing appearance. An evergreen stove Fem^ 
worthy of general cultivation. Native of the Philippine 
Islands. 

B, occidentals. — An evergreen species of easy growth, 
admirably adapted for a Fern Case, and for mixing with 
cut flowers, its elegant fronds living a long time in water. 
The plant grows about eighteen inches high, somewhat 
pendulous, pinnate, and lanceolate ; pinnae sessile, auricu- 
late on the upper margin, and bright rich green in colour.. 
Native of the West Indies. 
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B. occideniale rmdtifidum, — This beantiM variety is, 
apparently, very rare; it g^rows about -a foot high: 
fronds pinnate, the pinnaa being bifid and trifid at the 
apex, giving it a very handsome appearance. Resem- 
bling, in other respects, the species, I am not aware 
if it perpetuates its form from spores. Introduced from 
Dominica. 

B, orientoUe, — ^This is a rare species, and one of the 
finest of the genus ; it is a stove kind, native of the 
East Indies and Malay Islands. The fronds, in large 
plants, attain the length of three feet, and are pinnate ; 
colour light green. A desirable species for a choice 
collection. 

B, polypodioides. — ^An evergreen species, that vnll suc- 
ceed either in a Glass Case or greenhouse during summer. 
The fronds are from ten to twenty inches long, pinna- 
tifid, and of a rich dark green colour ; when young, they 
are a beautiftd pink, changing to green as they reach 
maturity. It is a capital Fern for Baskets. Native of 
Brazil. 

B. serrulatum, — ^A fine species, but rare in cultivation. 
The fronds are pinnate, and about twenty inches long ; 
pinnss toothed at the edges, of a bright green colour. An 
evergreen kind, from tropical America. 

BOTRTCHIUM. 

This is a very interesting genus, of which we have a 
familiar example in our common Moonwort (B, Lunaria), 
They are all deciduous, and should be planted in some 
nook where they will not be disturbed and not get dry 
when at rest, or death will assuredly ensue. If properly 
treated, their fruiting fronds will have a pleasing appear- 
g2 
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ance among otheir Ferns in the stimmer time. I Jiave 
found them succeed best in a mixture of sandy loam with 
a small portion only of peat, care being taken to keep 
the drainage in good order. 

J3, (mstrcde, — This fine species is at present rare in cul- 
tivation ; its fronds rise to the height of twelve or fifteen 
inches ; sterile segments bipinnate or tripinnate decom- 
pound, serrate on the margins, and the fertile ones pani- 
culate ; colour bright green. It is a very handsome finely 
divided . deciduous plant. With this, and all the family, 
care must be taken when they are at rest to keep them 
from getting dry, or they will perish ; this drying up 
is one cause why we so seldom see these plants in 
cultivation. Native of New Holland. 

B, daudfoliwm, — A handsome strong-growing species, 
reaching the height of ten or fifteen inches : sterile fronds 
bipinnately or tripinnately. decompound ; segments broad 
and obtuse, dark green in colour, with the margins 
slightly serrate, the fertile segments paniculate, re- 
sembling those of Anemia in general appearance. A 
deciduous stove species, from Ceylon, 

B, lunarioides. — This is another species, similar in 
general outline to the preceding ; the segments are 
oblique, and the fronds are of a dark green colour. It is 
a hardy plant, but succeeds best, and is also seen to 
much better advantage, in the cool Fern house. Native 
of North America. 

B, virginiaum. — This is a widely distributed kind, being 
found growing throughout America, India, and various 
other places. In Canada it is called the Rattiesnake 
Fern ; it has large dark green decompound sterile fronds, 
and a panicle of fertile segments. As well as the prer 
ceding, this plant is perfectly hardy, but is more in- 
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terestLag, and can be preserved better wben dormant, 
if kept in the cool Fernery. 

Bbainea. 

A very curious and interesting genus of dwarf-growing 
Tree Ferns. 

B. insignia. — This very handsome Fern was originally 
discovered and brought home by Mr. Braine from Hong 
Kong, and was thought to be peculiar to that spot for a 
long time ; it has, however, since been found in Khasia, 
these being the only two places at present known where 
it exists in a wild state. It makes a stem from two to 
four feet high, and from twelve to twenty inches in cir- 
cumference. The fronds are from one to three feet long, 
pinnate ; pinnsB linear-lanceolate in shape ; colour dark 
green on the upper, and pale on the under, sides. This 
would form a fine object on the summit of some projecting 
rock near the water, its fine drooping fi:onds making it a 
species of great beauty. An evergreen stove species, but 
rare in cultivation. 

Calliptbbis. 

A genus of large-growing and very ornamental Ferns, 
well deserving cultivation in a fernery of good dimensions, 
bnt not suitable for one of limited extent. They differ fix)m 
Biplazi/wm in having netted veins. Loam, peat, and sand 
suits them well. 

G. esculenta. — ^This Fern is one that enjoys a multiplicity 
of names. It rises upon a slender stem, and produces long 
fine arched fronds, which are fi'om one to three feet long, 
bipinnate, and light green in colour. It is a very puzzling 
plant to the nninitiated, as the fronds frequently bear 
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sori while in the simply pinnate condition. Native of 
the East Indies, &c, 

C. prolifera. — ^A fine ornamental species, growing from 
one to three feet high. The fronds are pinnate ; pinna© 
eight inches long, and upwards of two broad, shining 
dark green in colour, the sori on the under side covering 
all the veins, giving the plant a very handsome and inte- 
resting appearance. Native of the East Indies. 

CAMPYIOlirEUEON. 

This genus has been divided fit)m the Polypodmms on 
account of its anastomosing veins, and having biserial 
sori. Though most of them have simple entire fronds, 
they are very handsome, and make an agreeable and 
effective contrast in the Fernery, for I think it a mistake 
on the part of Fern growers to discard all but those 
with finely cut foliage. These plants are of easy culture, 
and very accommodating in respect to temperature. They 
succeed well in a mixture of loam and peat, with the 
addition of a little sand. 

G. angustifolium, — ^Fronds produced from a creeping 
rhizome, and from ten to twenty inches long, simple, 
entire, widest in the middle, and dark green in colour. 
A very interesting species, well deserving a place in 
every Fernery, for the contrast it makes when mixed 
with others. Native of tropical America. 

0. decurrens, — ^This is a ^e Fern, rendered more re- 
markable by the distinctness of its venation. Fronds 
from twelve to thirty inches high, pinnate; pinnsB four 
to eight inches long, lanceolate in form, and winged to, 
aijid decurrent with, the base ; pale grreen in colour, wii^ 
darker markings. A desirable evergreen species, from 
Brazil. 
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C. PhylUtidis. — ^A fine Btrong-^rowing species, with 
'erect^ glabrons^ coriaceous, simple fronds, light green in 
colonr, and from one to two or more feet long. A very 
free-growing, desirable, bold Fern. Native of tropical 
America. 

(7. repens, — ^This is a distinct and pretty Fern, and of 
easy culture. The fronds, which rise from a slender, 
flcaly, creeping rhizome, are simple, entire, somewhat 
lanceolate in shape, dark green in colour, and from ten 
to fifteen inches in lengfth. An evergreen species, and 
one which succeeds well in a Glass Case. Native of the 
West Indies. 

G, rigicUtm, — Another handsome simple-frxDnded species. 
The fronds are very thick and fleshy, linear-lanceolate 
in form, frx>m eight to twenty inches high, and about 
half an inch or more in width ; bright shining dark 
green in colour, with conspicuous dark brown sori. A 
very distinct and desirable Fern, fit)m tropical America. 

Ceratopteeis. 

G. thalictroides, — This very curious plant is not in- 
aptly called the Floating Stag's-horn Fern, in reference to 
its habitat and its forked fronds, from which latter the 
generic name has been derived. It is an aquatic, and 
for that reason in particular I have introduced it here, 
as it makes a very handsome plant when grown in 
water. The fertile and barren fronds are distinct, the 
former being decompound, erect, and from one to three 
feet in height; segments forked and liaear; the sterile 
are bipionatifid, from one to two feet in length, and 
prostrate : the whole plant viviparous, and light green 
in colour. As this is an annual plant, the spores must 
be preserved and sown, early in spring, in some vei*y 
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moist loam ; they germinate and grow rapidly if plunged 
in water in the Fernery. Young plants may also be 
reared from the proliferous bnds, by pegging the sterile 
fronds on to a surface of moist earth. An annual stove 
Fern, from the Tropics. 

Cheilanthes. 

The species of this most elegant group of Ferns are 
frequently killed with kindness, or what is considered 
kindness, by many people. They are principally jfrom 
tropical countries, but grow mostly at great elevations^ 
and are generally found in the crevices of rocks, where 
they get an abundance of water ; but hanging down, as 
they mostly do, and having in most instances a dense? 
coating of curious and beautifiil scales, it is at once 
thrown off without the fronds . becoming wet. In culti- 
vation they are frequently syringed, and potted in deep 
fine soil, and kept in the stove. I have always found 
them succeed best without wetting the fronds, keeping 
them in a cool house, potted in good fibry peat and 
sand, with an equal part of sandstone broken into pieces 
about the size of a walnut, and elevating the crowns 
above the rim of the pot whenever they have been re- 
potted. The species in cultivation are all exceedingly 
beautifdl, and are well deserving general attention. 
Many of them succeed well in a Wardian Case, and 
form little specimens of exquisite beauiy; others are 
equally well suited for suspending in Baskets, where 
they display their elegant fi^onds to great advantage. 

C, (dahamensis. — A beautiM dwarf-growing greenhouse 
evergreen species ; the fronds bipinnate, about six inches 
in length, and rich dark green in colour, rising from 
a creeping rhizome. A very pretty plant for Wardiaii 
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Cases or for bonqnets. Native of the Southern United 
States. 

G, argentea. — ^This species is a nniversal fiekyotirite. The 
fronds are of a bright dark green colour on the upper 
side, and beneath they are covered with a white farinose 
powder, to which the Bori, forming a^bhuik marginal line 
all round the frond, is a beauti&l contrast. It is an 
evergreen species, and should be grown in a moist shady 
place in the cool Fernery. The fronds are from two to six 
inches high, triangular in form, tripartite and shining.. 
Native of Siberia and Japan. 

G, Borsigiana, — ^Another charming little plant, resem- 
bling the former in every respect, saving that it grows 
a little larger, and the under surface is copiously covered 
with a rich golden farinose powder. It requires to be 
grown in a shady moist situation, but as near the glass 
as possible. This plant is also known under the names of 
Pteris and NothocMoBna svlphurea. An evergreen stove 
species, from Peru. 

G. ca^ensis. — An interesting and beautiM species, some- 
what rare in cultivation. The fronds are bipinnate; pinnce 
sessile, ovate, crenate round the edges, smooth and dark 
green in colour. A truly superb little Fern of dwarf 
habit, thriving well in the cool house, and deserving 
general cultivation. It is also well adapted for a Fern 
Case. Native of South Africa. 

0. elegana. — This is a very delicate-looking, but hand- 
some, species. It is generally considered a stove Fern^ 
I have, however, found it — and many others of this 
section, which some name Myriopteris — to succeed far. 
better in a cool house, potting them among sandstone 
and rough peat, giving plenty of water at the roots, but 
never allowing any to remain on the foliage. The fronds^ 
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Tary from six to twenty inches in length, and are tripin- 
nate ; pinnnles roundish cnneiform and « pocket-shaped 
when fertile; the stems, and the nnderside of the whole 
frond, hirsute. Native of Chili, Peru, and Mexico. 

G. farinosa, — ^A very fine species, growing under good 
Ispeatment to the heig-ht of two feet; it is, however, more 
often seen about one foot long. The fronds are densely 
•coated with a white farinose powder on the under side,, 
while on the upper side they are dark green. They are 
somewhat triangular in shape, and bipinnatifid. Native 
of India and Arabia. 

(7. fragrans, — This elegant little Fern should be in every 
collection. The fronds are from four to eight inches 
high, light cheerful green in colour, and bipinnate ; 
pinnsB obtuse, the basal ones being pinnatifid ; stipes and 
rachis hirsute. The whole plant emits a very agreeable 
per^me when handled, and the fronds retain the same 
for a long time when gathered and dried in a book. It 
succeeds well in the cool house, and is a perfect little 
gem for a Wardian Case. Native of South Europe, 
Madeira, and Algeria. 

0, frigiAa, — ^For this species the treatment above de- 
scribed for degana may be recommended. It is a very 
handsome plant, having the creeping rhizome densely 
covered with brown chaflfy scales ; the stems are brown, 
and very hairy; the fronds are from twelve to twen^ 
inches long, dark green in colour on the upper side, and 
on the under side covered with long hairs, tripinnate, 
and in shape generally triangular, though it is very vari- 
able. An evergreen species. Native of tropical America. 

0. hi/rta. — This is a free-growing kind, and ranks 
amongst the prettiest in the genus. It is a greenhouse 
•evergfreen, erect in habtt, producing fronds from ten to 
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eighteen inches in length, snbtripinnate, very hairy, and 
pale green in colour. There are several varieties of this 
plant — one in particular, called EUisiana, has the fronds 
very broad, and makes a beantifol specimen. Native of 
South Africa. 

G. microphyllcL — A very good species, and not difficult 
to grow into a handsome plant ; it also makes a pretty 
ornament in a Wardian Case. The fronds rise from a 
creeping rhizome, and are lanceolate and bipiunate, attain- 
ing the height of twelve or eighteen inches. The same 
remarks apply to this as to 0. elegans. An evergreen 
Pern. Native of tropical America. 

G, muLtifida. — ^This is a distinct and pretty species. 
The fronds are supported upon very thick stems (for the 
size of the plant), and arise from a creeping rhizome to 
the height of six or eight inches ; dark green in colour, 
somewhat triangular in form, and four times pinnate. 
A-n evergreen species, from the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena. 

0. pter aides, — A strong-growing, handsome plant, and 
though an old inhabitant of our gardens, still scarce. 
It is very unlike a GheUcmthes in appearance, and has 
been named at various times Adiantv/m, Admntopsis, Gas- 
sebeeroy and Pteris: I believe, however, its proper place 
is with this genus. The fronds rise from a creeping 
rhizome, and are about twelve or eighteen inches in 
length, tripinnate ; pinnsd cordate, and of a good sub- 
-stance, bright green in colour ; the sori is reddish brown, 
and makes, a broad continuous band round the margin 
of the under side of the pinnae. An evergreen greenhouse 
species, which should be in every collection. Native of 
South Africa. 

G. pulveracea, — ^This very handsome plant is an ever- 
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^eeix cool house species. It resembles G, farmoso^ 
aomewhat in general appearance. The fronds are bipin-^ 
natifid, from six to eighteen inches long, deep green in 
colour, covered with a white farinose powder beiieath ; 
some varieties have a sprinkling of the farinose powder 
on the upper side also. A very desirable Fern. Native 
of the high regions of Mexico. 

G. radiata. — A most beautiful species, with shining^ 
black stems, and bright dark green fit)nds, which vary- 
in length from six to twelve or more inches, and six 
or eight in diameter. They are produced from an erect- 
caudex ; the pinnae all spring from one point, and are 
pinnate. Sometimes there are five, and at others seven, 
branches, producing a radiating frond : it is known to 
some by the name of Adiantojpsis. An evergreen stov©^ 
plant. Native of Peru. 

0. spectaMlis. — This species is well adapted for sus- 
pending in Baskets, making, as it does, fronds from two 
to four feet long. It is an evergreen species, growing 
strongest in the stove, but thrives and makes a pretty 
Basket plant also in the cool Fernery, or it may be planted 
out so that its fronds hang over a ledge of rock, where 
it forms a charming object. The fronds are produced 
from an erect caudex, tripinnate ; stipes and rachis jet 
black and slightly hirsute. Native of the Organ Moun- 
tains and various other parts of Brazil. 

G. tenuifolia, — An exceedingly handsome species. The 
fronds are produced from a creeping rhizome, and vary 
in length from ten to twenty inches, somewhat ovate in 
outline, and tripinnate, erect in habit, and bright light 
green in colour. A beautiftd Fern for the cool house, 
partially deciduous. Native of the East Indies, Australia^, 
and New Zealand. 
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0. viscosa, — ^This is a very distinct plant in tlie outline 
of the &onds; it is generally grown in the stove, bnt 
thrives admirably under the treatment given for C. elegans. 
The £ronds rise from a creeping rhizome, triangfnlar in 
shape, tripinnate, and pale green in colour, covered all 
over with viscid hairs. Native of tropical America. 

ClBOTIUM. 

This is a small distinct genus of robust-growing and 
highly ornamental plants; and, though generally con- 
sidered Tree Ferns, some species have a decumbent rhi- 
zome, of which the Barometz, or Vegetable Lamb, is a 
good example. They are easy of culture, and most of 
them will succeed in the cool Fernery; for exhibition 
purposes, also, these plants are admirably adapted. In 
potting, the decumbent-growing ones should be elevated 
a little above the rim of the pot; by so doing, in the 
case of the first species given below, a lamb may be 
grown in a few years. The soil best adapted for them 
is good fibrous peat and sand. 

G, Baromeiz, — This is the plant of which such marvel- 
lous tales were told by the early Asiatic travellers. It 
was described as an animal which grew fix)m the soil, 
and was clothed with wool like a lamb ; being fixed to 
the spot, it was unable to roam about, but had the power 
of turning round, and when it had consumed all the 
herbage withiu its reach it died : this, and many more 
&.bulous stories, has led to its being called the Vegetable 
Lamb. The fronds rise from a stout, densely hairy, and 
decumbent rhizome, and are five to eight feet long, some- 
what triangular in shape, and bipinnate ; pinnas deeply 
pinnatifid, and shining dark green in colour .above, glau- 
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cons beneath ; stipes and racliis more or less hirsute 
throughout their entire length. An evergreen cool house 
species. Native of China, Ac. 

G, Menziesi. — ^A handsome Fern, but at present very 
rare in cultivation : it is erect in growth, but whether it 
will form a large stem I am unable to say. The fronds 
are bipinnate ; pinnoB long and acuminate ; pinnules broad 
and obtusely lobed, and bright dark green in .colour; 
stipes clothed with short woolly-looking dun coloured 
scales. An evergreen stove species. Native of the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

0. regale. — Of this plant I can say but little, never 
having seen it more than once or twice ; it is a some- 
what recent iutroduction from Mexico, bearing some re- 
semblance to G, Schiedei, with its long light green arching 
fronds; the crown is densely clothed with hairs, and it 
will probably form a stem more rapidly than some of 
the species belonging to this genus. A beauti^ and 
desirable plant for the cool hou^e. 

0. Schiedei, — ^This beautiful and elegant Fern is a very 
distinct and desirable species. The stem is upright, and is 
said to attain the height of fifteen feet : if so, I think 
stems so high must be very old indeed, for in cultivation 
it is very slow in forming a trunk, the largest I ever 
saw being under two feet in height. It is a free-growing 
plant, producing large spreading fronds from six to fif- 
teen feet long and pendulous, bipinnate, the pinnules 
lobed ; colour pale green above, very glaucous beneath ; 
the sori are situated on the margins, and are enclosed in 
Httle caskets; stipes and rachis hirsute; the crown is 
also densely clothed with long silky chestnut coloured 
hairs. An evergreen greenhouse plant from Mexico. 
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ClONIDIUM. 

This genns, thongh only possessing a single species, 
has been a snbject of some dispute with respect to its 
generic name. That which I have adopted is Mr. Moore's, 
of Chelsea, and I believe it is named in hononr of Mr. 0» 
Moore, of Sydney, New South Wales. It is called by some 
authors JD&paria^ and by others Trickioearpa, It is a dis* 
tinct and very handsome Fern, but is apparently rare 
and little known. The sori, which stand out beyond the 
margins upon little thread-like footstalks, give a sing^ar 
and unique appearance to the whole plant. It requires 
thorough drainage, and should be potted in good fibrous 
peat and silver sand. 

G, Moorei, — The fronds of this beautiful and rare Fern 
are from six to eighteen inches high, bi or tripinnatifid, 
and somewhat triangular in shape ; pinnas distant, lower 
pair pinnate, upper ones decurrent ; the sori are situated 
upon the apex of the veins, which are exserted beyond 
the margins of the frond ; colour rich dark green, very 
compact in habit. An evergreen species, requiring the 
heat of the tropical house. A native of New Caledonia. 

Ctathea. 

A large family of Tree Ferns, widely distributed over 
the surface of the globe, some species of which form 
slender" stems a few feet high, whilst others tower aloft 
some thirty feet or more. The trunks of the tropical 
kinds are mostly slender in proportion to their height, 
and in many instances densely armed with stout spines, 
whilst those from more temperate regions have much 
stouter stems, and are nearly or quite destitute of these 
spines. They are distinguished from AUophila by having 
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a perfect caljciform indusiuin, while in that g'enns the 
indoBinm, when present, is represented by a small scale, 
but it is more frequently entirely wanting. They are 
of easy culture. The directions given for Alsophila will 
suit them in every respect. In the group of Tree Ferns 
given with the genus THcksonia^ a sketch of Gyathea deoH- 
haia will be seen on the left hand side of the illustration. 

C. aculeaia. — This very handsome Fern requires the 
heat of the tropical house. It makes a tall somewhat 
slender stem, with large and broad fronds, of a rich dark 
green, colour; the stipes are covered with short spines, 
and it also has the peculiariiy of developing a pair of 
small pinnaB near the base. A very ornamental species. 
Native of the West Indies. 

0. arhorea. — ^A very distinct and handsome species, and 
one that makes its stem rather rapidly, growing from 
twenty to thirty feet in height. The fronds are from. 
six to twelve feet in length, and are bipinnate or tripin- 
nate ; pinnsB fifteen to twenty inches long, and the stipes 
and rachis densely covered with large white chaffy scales 
and hairs. An elegant warm house Fern, making a 
splendid crown of fronds. Native of Jamaica, <&c. 

0. canaliculata, — ^This is a beautiful Fern. The stems, 
which are very dark in colour, rise from ten to fifteen 
feet in height; the fronds are bipinnate and leathery, 
from four to ten feet in leng^ ; the pinnsB about eight 
inches long and two wide, of a dark green colour above, 
and paler below ; and the stipes are densely covered with 
long black chafiy scales. A very desirable and handsome 
plant. Native of the Mauritius. 

G, decdbata. — ^The most beautiM species in the present 
genus. The stem attains a height of from ten to twenty 
feet) and produces fronds from ten to twelve feet in 
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length, forming a handsome crown on the top of the 
stem, which has gained for this plant the name of the 
Silver Tree Fern ; they are of a beantifbl silvery white 
beneath, a splendid Fern, succeeding well in the cool 
Fernery. Native of New Zealand. 

G, Dregei, — One of the few Ferns from Sonth Africa 
which are in cultivation. I have not seen this, except 
in a young state, and am unable to say to what size it 
will attain. The crown and base of the fronds are 
clothed with bright brown scales, and the fronds are of a 
light green colour. It is peculiar in having a pair of 
small pinn89 developed close to the crown, above which 
the stipes are bare for some distance. This will no 
doubt prove a valuable addition to our temperate 
species. 

G. excdsa, — ^A very distinct and handsome Fern, rising 
upon a stem from twelve to twenty feet high. The 
fronds form a beautii^ head, somewhat arched, and are 
tripinnate ; the pinnsB are upwards of two feet in length, 
and of a very dark green colour. It requires to be kept 
in the stove, being a native of the Mauritius. This must 
not be mistaken for AUophUa excdsa, which is a green* 
house species. 

G. horrida. — ^This is a very rare Fern in cultivation. 
I have not seen it larger than about four feet in height ; 
the stipes thickly covered with light brown pubescence, 
through which large stout black thorns protrude nearly a 
quarter of an inch in length, and having somewhat the 
appearance of GratcBgus thorns ; the under side of the 
rachis, as far as the points of the pinnsB, is also armed 
with long straight spines, often in pairs. The fronds are 
of a very dark green colour. It will make a very hand- 
some species. Native of Martinique. 
H 
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0. Imrayana,—A distinct and handsome Fern: the 
stem is slender and prickly, and the base of the stipes 
bend inwards, almost covering in the crown; fronds 
bitripinnate, from three to ten feet or more long, and 
bright light green in colour ; stipes mnricate, and clothed 
at the base with large bright brown chaffy scales. A 
very desirable species, from the West Indies. 

G. meduilari8.—-'Thia is a magnificent and gigantic spe- 
cies, not to be mistaken. It rises npon a stem upwards 
of thirty feet in height, producing fronds ten to fifteen 
feet in length; the young fronds, before they are Mly 
unrolled, and the base of the- fronds, are densely covered 
with long black chaflfy scaly hairs. Native of New 
Zealand and the Pacific Isles. 

C. princeps. — This magnificent species rapidly makes 
a stout stem. The fronds are tripinnate, from three to 
twelve feet in length, beautifully arched, and bright light 
green iu colour ; the crown of the plant, stipes, and rachis 
are all densely covered with large light brown or white 
chaffy hairs or scales. An elegant cool house Fern, which 
stands in the conservatory here, and thrives well, and 
should be in every Fern house where space can be 
allowed for its proper development. Native of Mexico. 

0. serra. — ^A magnificent species, making a 'stem from 
ten to thirty feet high, and fronds from six to twelve 
and fourteen feet long, of a beautiM pleasing light 
green colour. The stipes are stout, muricate, and, to- 
gether with the crown, densely covered with large fawn- 
coloured chaffy scales, which are, in many instances, as 
much as half an inch long. An evergreen Fern, requiring 
the warmth of the tropical Fernery to develope its beauties. 
Native of the West Indies. ^ 

0. sinuata, — ^An elegant and rare little Tree Fern, rising 
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upon a stem from one to three feet high, and in thickness 
about equal to a stont walking.cane, bearing upon its 
summit a crown of simple entire fronds, with undulated 
margins, from ten to fifteen inches long, and about 
one inch, in breadth*, tapering to a point; the colour 
is light shining green, and thin in texture, through 
which its beautifiil venation is distinctly seen : it requires 
good fibry peat and sand to grow in. Native of Ceylon. 

G, Smithii. — This is one of the handsomest of the 
whole genus; the stems are from ten to twenty feet 
high, with fronds ten or twelve feet long, bipinnate or 
tripinnate ; the pinnae being from ten to twenty inches 
long, and bright green in colour. The crown of the 
plant, and the base of the fronds, are densely clothed 
with long chestnut-coloured chaffy scales. It is a green- 
house species, but likes a little more warmth than the 
others from the same country, and also to be kept in a 
denser shade. The fronds are very gracefiil and feathery- 
looking, producing a fine effect. Native of New Zealand. 

Cyclodium. 

This is a small fe.mily — only one species is known to 
me, and 'that is very distinct in appearance, though it 
probably is nearly related to Gyrtomium; the rhizome 
is partially decumbent, and the fronds thick and leathery. 
It should be grown in peat and sand. 

0. confertum. — ^A rare Fern in cultivation. The fronds 
are light shining green in colour, and from eighteen to 
thirty inches high, pinnate; the sterile pinnae broad, and 
about six inches long ; the fertile contracted and linear- 
lanceolate, with large sori covering the whole under side ; 
indusium orbicular. An interesting and peculiar species, 
h2 
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requiring strong heat and an abundance of water to* 
develope its beauties. Native of Guiana. 

Cyclopeltis. 

A genus which has, I believe, been made to receive 
this plant, and it seems sufficiently distinct under culti- 
vation to merit it. The soil best adapted for it is good 
fibrous peat and sand, with the addition of a little loam. 

C. semicordata. — This handsome and distinct Fern 
makes a beautiful object in a shady spot in a warm 
house. The fronds are pinnate, two feet long; the pinnsB 
sessile, from three to five inches long, somewhat falcate 
and auriculate at the base, and bright dark green in 
colour. A desirable evergreen stove Fern. Native of 
the West Indies. 

Ctrtomium. 

A small genus, but the species comprising it are very 
distinct and handsome in appearance. One species ia 
hardy, and by its use we are enabled to give additional 
beauty to our open air Ferneries. The other kinds may 
prove themselves to be equally hardy when properly 
tested ; but, should they not succeed out-doors, they 
are very desirable plants for the cool Fernery. They 
should be potted in equal parts of loam, peat, and sand, 
and during the winter season should have water rather 
sparingly. 

C. anomophyllum, — This is^ thoroughly distinct from the 
other species of Oyrtomium, The fronds are from one to 
two feet long, pinnate ; the pinn89 are numerous, about 
two inches long, falcate-lanceolate, and slightly auriculate, 
thin in texture, and dull dark green in colour. It has 
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Tjeen called 0. Fortunei. An evergreen cool house species 
from Japan. 

G. caryotideum, — ^A species of more recent introduction 
than the following, and very handsome. The fronds are 
pinnate, and about the same size as in falcatum^ but the 
pinn89 are larger and auriculate at the base ; it is* more 
prostrate in habit also, and the substance of the frond is 
very different ; in faJcatum it is shining dark green and 
coriaceous, while in this species the pinnae are thinner 
in texture, and light green in colour. A fine plant for 
the temperate house, and probably it may succeed in 
the open Fernery. Native of Nepal. 

G. fobicatum. — ^This fine Fern is perfectly hardy, but if 
used in the out-door Fernery it is deciduous, whilst in the 
temperate house it retains its beauty the whole year 
through. It produces a stout crown, densely scaly, and 
i;he fronds rise from this to the height of one or two 
feet; they are pinnate, the pinnsB elliptic-lanceolate in 
shape, about six inches long, of a very rich dark green 
colour ; rachis and stipes densely covered with large 
light brown cha%- scales. Native of Japan and China. 

Cystopteeis. 

Of this genus we have but few exotic kinds in culti- 
vation, though the British species and varieties are 
numerous. The exotic kinds, like our native ones, 
^re all deciduous. They are very beautiful and gfraceful 
plants, with the additional recommendation of being 
hardy, and consequently they form charming ornaments 
for the open air Fernery. They should be grown in 
rather stiff soil, and planted so that no water rests in 
their crowns during the season of rest. 

G. htdhifera. — ^A handsome species, requiring little care 
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in its cultivatioii. It produces fronds from ten to eighteen 
inches long, bipinnate, having the segments deeply cut. 
The fronds bear a quantity of small bulbs on their under 
side, which drop about in various places, and quickly 
germinate. A deciduous hardy Fern, light green in 
colour. One of our oldest exotic species. Native of 
North America. 

G. tenuis. — This is a most elegant Fern, closely related 
to C. fragUis, and forms a very pretty plant in a Wardian 
Case. The fronds are bipinnate, ovate-lanceolate, dark 
green in colour, and from six to ten inches high. Thi& 
species is perfectly hardy, if the sunshine we sometimes 
get in winter does not excite it before the proper time. 
Native of North America. 

Davallu. 

This is a well-known and deservedly popular fejnily. 
Almost every one is acquainted with the Hare's-foot Fern, 
a name given in allusion to the brown scaly rhizomes, 
which bear a great resemblance, when destitute of fronds, 
to the foot of that animal. The majority of the species 
are from the East Indies and its Islands ; some, however, 
are from Australia and New Zealand, one or two from 
Africa, and one — the well-known canariense — is from the 
South of Europe, Madeira, the Canaries, and adjacent 
islands ; so that it will be seen they are widely distri- 
buted, and, consequently, many beautifol forms can be 
had for either the cool or the tropical house. Many 
of them are beautiful Basket plants, some succeed well 
in a Glass Case, and most of the species are very useM 
for cutting for bouquets, as well as for wreath-making for 
the decoration of ladies' hair. They should be a little 
elevated above the rim of the pot, so that a greater 
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surface may be given to the creeping rhizomes : one 
thing is necessary to observe in potting them, and that 
is, not to bnry the rhizomes of any that are clothed with 
chafiy scales. I have seen this done; bnt death is sure 
to be the result. There are several other fine species 
besides those given here, bat those whose collections are 
extensive, and who may wish for more information re- 
specting them, are referred to the works of Hooker, 
Moore, Smith, &c. — ^men who have become &mons for 
their intimate knowledge of Ferns in general. 

D. acideata. — ^A very pretty climbing species, the rachis 
bearing short thorns ; length of fronds indefinite ; the 
pinnas are cnneate in shape,^ and bright ' green in colour. 
This makes a beautifiil pot specimen, and also a fine object 
for climbing over rock- work or up a rustic pillar; it is 
always a pleasing object to the eye, and should be in 
every collection. Native of the West Indies. 

D, hullata, — This very handsome small-growing kind 
is deciduous. The fronds are tripinnate, about ten 
inches in length, of a rich shining green colom*, rising 
up from a creeping caudex, covered with bright reddish 
brown scales. A climbiag species for Basket culture. 
Native of the East Indies. 

D. canariensis. — This well-known species is a beautifiil 
Fern for the greenhouse, either for a pot or basket, or 
for planting out. The fronds are bright green in colour, 
triangular in shape, and upwards of a foot in length. 
Native of South of Europe, Madeira, and Canary Islands. 

D. dissecta. — ^This species is somewhat similar to D. huU 
lata, but is larger, and may readily be distinguished by 
its stronger growth, its being evergreen, and by the 
scales upon the rhizome being much Hghter in colour. 
This very handsomie species produces fix)nds from one 
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to two feet in length, and six or eight in width ; it is 
a splendid Fern for Baskets and bouquets. Native of Java. 

D, divaricata, — This handsome species should be in 
every collection, and is a splendid one for planting in the 
Fernery. The fronds are four times divided, from two to 
five feet in length, the colour, when young, deep red, 
changing gradually to a deep shining green ; the various 
hues, when seen together, have a beautifrd appearance. 
It is more generally known as D. polyantha. Native of 
Java. 

D. elegans. — Perhaps the most charming of all the 
Davallias. The tall shining fronds are produced from a 
stout creeping caudex, and are from eighteen to thirty 
inches in length, decompoundly divided, and rich dark 
green in colour. Native of the Malay Islands. 

D. ornata, — A splendid strong-growing species. The 
fronds are produced from a stout woolly rhizome, and 
are from eighteen to thirty-six inches in length, smooth 
and tripinnate, with very large and broad pinnsB. An 
evergreen stove species from Singapore. 

D. parvida. — This is the most exquisite species of the 
family in cultivation; it grows only a few inches high, 
with very finely cut dark green flabellate fronds, and 
has, at first sight, almost the appearance of a Filmy 
Fern ; it is well adapted for a Wardian Case. An ever- 
green stove species from Borneo and Singapore. Very 
rare in cultivation. 

D. pentajphyUa, — A very distinct dwarf-growing kind, 
producing fronds from six to twelve inches long, pinnate; 
pinnsB three or four inches long, deep shining green in 
colour. An evergreen species of easy culture, worthy 
a place in every Fernery, and admirably adapted for 
Wardian Cases. Native of the Malay Islands. 
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1), solida, — A fine strong-growing plant, making a 
beautLftil object when planted out in the warm Fernery. 
The fronds are produced from a creeping rhizome, which 
is covered with long brown scales; they are bi or tri- 
pinnate, and from twelve to twenty inches in length; 
pinnaB broad and stont, and deep green in colour. Na- 
tive of the Malay Islands. 

D. tenuifolia. — ^This extremely beantiM Fern is very 
widely distributed, and consequently presents many varia- 
tions as to the length and breadth of its fronds, which 
sjre erect, usually ovate-lanceolate in shape, and bipin- 
natifid or tripinnatifid ; pinnsB somewhat cuneate ; frond 
from six to thirty inches in length, and of a lively green 
colour. An evergreen species which will succeed under 
a varieiy of temperatures : makes a splendid specimen 
for exhibition. Native of East Indies, China, Japan, the 
Pacific Islands, &c. 

DBNNSTiEDTU. 

• 

This is a genus of beautifdl Ferns, with creeping 
rhizomes, and of very handsome appearance, known to 
many by the name of Sitoholium, There are several 
very fine tropical and temperate kinds, and one hardy 
species. They are very desirable plants, especially for 
planting out iu the Fernery, and several of them make 
elegant specimens under pot culture. Altogether they 
are fine additions to any collection, and are of very 
easy culture, thriving well planted in peat, loam, and a 
smaU quantity of sand, with good drainage. 

D. adicmtoides, — A free-growing and very handsome 
species, with bitripinnatifid fronds, from two to four feet 
high; pinnules obtuse, and bright light green in colour; 
sori large and prominent. A very ornamental Fern, 
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which will succeed well in either the cool house or stove* 
Native of tropical America. 

D. anthrisdfolia, — A very handsome strong-growing' 
species : fronds two to four feet high, bright shining 
green in colour, bitripinnatifid ; pinnao upwards of a 
foot long, segments of pinnules broad and obtuse; sori 
prominent and bright reddish brown : an evergreen, 
distinct, and most desirable stove Fern, from tropical 
America. 

D. dcutaria. — ^This is another large-growing, but hand*- 
some Fern : the fronds grow two to four feet high, tari. 
pinnate, and somewhat triangular in shape, of a bright 
light green in colour ; the fertile fronds are a little con- 
tracted. When planted in a Fernery, several species of 
this genus propagate very readily, but none so freely 
as this. It is an evergreen stove plant from tropical 
America. 

D. davallioides. — ^A beautiftd species, very graceM in 
appearance, and producing fronds from one to three feet 
high, and about one in breadth, bitripinnatifid ; pionsB 
cut into small dentate segments, and slightly pubescent, 
colour rich dark green. This elegant plant should be in 
every Fernery : it is an evergfreen temperate house species. 
Native of Australia. 

D. molitccana, — This is one of the species not fre- 
quently met with in collections, and is very distinct. 
The fronds grow from one to three feet in height, tri- 
pinnate, and triangular in form, bright green in colour^ 
and firm in texture; the rachis and stipes are slightly 
clothed with spines. A desirable temperate house Fern. 
Native of the Malay Archipelago. 

D, Pavoni. — ^A very distinct and handsome Fern, well 
deserving a place in any Fernery: fronds from one ta 
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ihree feet high, lanceolate and bipinnate ; pinned pin- 
natifid, dark green in colonr, and broad; the pinnules- 
Tery obtose. An evergreen stove Fern from Peru, &c. 

D. punctUobula. — ^This is the only hardy species I am 
acx][i]ainted with belonging to the present genns : it is 
an interesting Fern, growing from ten to twenty inches 
high, lanceolate in form, and snbtripinnate ; pinnss very 
finely divided, light green in colour ; rachis and stipes 
reddish brown. Native of North America. 

Depabia. 

A genus with only one species, but that is a very distinct 
and handsome one. It requires the heat of the stove and 
an abundant supply of water; it should be potted in 
loam, peat, and sand, and be well drained. 

D. proUfera, — An exceedingly handsome and rare spe- 
cies. The fronds rise from a creeping rhizome, and are 
from one to three feet in length, somewhat triangular 
in shape, bipinnatifid, and light green in colour ; the 
sori are marginal, being situated on the veins, which are 
exserted, so as to form pedicillate cysts ; some of the 
fronds occasionally bear young plants upon the points. 
Native of the Sandwich Islands. 

DiCKSONIA. 

This, femily of arborescent Ferns is invaluable for th& 
decoration of the conservatory. In the group illustrated 
here, two belong to this genus, and the other is Gyathea 
dealhata. The most prominent figure represents a splendid 
specimen I imported with many others, and which was 
awarded the first prize for the finest and best Tree Fern 
at the Boyal Horticultural Society's Exhibition at Ken- 
sington, in 1867. It stands about eighteen feet high,. 
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and measures upwards of three feet in circumference at 
the base of the stem, having a splendid effect grouped 
with numerous ornamental foliage plants in the con- 
servatory here. The figure on the right hand side is 
D. squarrosa, taken from a fine specimen growing in 
close proidmity to the plant just alluded to ; the stem 
of this is upwards of six feet in height, and the 
spread of its head of fronds between nine and ten feet. 
All the species of this genus in cultivation, excepting 
one, are natives of New Zealand, Tasmania, or Austra- 
lia, where they are found inhabiting damp valleys and 
deep dark shaded ravines, attaining to enormous dimen- 
sions; they would, I have little doubt, thrive well and 
make highly ornamental objects out-doors in similar 
situations in the southern and western parts of Eng- 
land. D. antarctica grows in great abundance on Mount 
Wellington in Tasmania, and, as the Illustration shows, 
their fronds are often heavily laden with snow; so that, 
taking this fact, and the temperature of that country, into 
consideration, I think we have good reason to expect that 
they would stand uninjured in many parts of our own 
island. In Ireland, several Gyatheas, Alsophilas, and JDicJc^ 
sonias^ natives of Australia and New Zealand, have been 
planted in sheltered spots in the open air, and are 
succeeding admirably ; and I hope to see the same 
course adopted in England, wherever a favourable spot 
exists, for the Ferns would contrast finely when grouped 
with hardy exotic ornamental trees, and the whole would 
present a magnificent tropical and peculiarly beautifiil 
appearance. Tree Fern stems have, within the last few 
years, been imported to this country in large quantities, 
and cost now very little money, so that any cultivators 
of Ferns having a spot they think suitable for the ex* 
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periment, can try it with bnt little ontlaj, and wherever it 
should be suocessftd, I have no hesitation in saying they 
will render these places the most elegant of any in their 
whole establishments. The ground should be prepared 
well for these plants by removing the natural soil from a 
space about six feet square and some three or four feet 
deep, the bottom to be well drained, so that the roots may 
not be rotted and the soil soured by stagnant moisture, 
and then filled up to the proper level again with a 
mixture of light fibrous loam and good peat, in about 
equal parts, with the addition of nearly one third clean 
river sand, which must be made firm and hard round 
the Pern when planted. The treatment for Bicksonias 
under pot culture will be found in the chapter devoted 
to Tree Ferns at page 13, where I think all that is 
necessary for the successfiil management of these plants^ 
both temperate and tropical, has been explained. 

I), antarctica. — A truly noble Fern. The trunk varies 
considerably in thickness, and attains the height of thiriy 
feet or more, and the spread of its magnificent crown of 
fronds is some twenty or thirty feet. The fronds rising 
from the hairy crown are lanceolate in shape, tripinnate, 
rigid, and rich shining dark green in colour on the upper, 
but lighter on the under surface, beautifiilly arched, 
becoming pendulous with age, and from six to twenty 
feet long, though, up to the present time, I am not aware 
it has grown so large in this country. This species — 
though' now the most common of the arborescent kinds 
in cultivation — ^is universally admired ; the hardiness of 
its constitution, and the beautiful symmetry of its stem 
and crown of fronds, admirably adapt it for all purposes 
of decoration. An evergreen temperate species, which, 
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from the demand there is for it, will soon become every- 
body's Eem. Native of Australia. 

B, arhorescens.—This fine plant is apparently difficult 
to establish when imported of large size from its native 
<x)untry. The stem grows from eight to twelve feet or 
more in height, often with several branches, and the 
crown is densely clothed with amber coloured silky hairs. 
The fronds are five or six feet long, bipinnate ; the 
pinnules are very obtuse, and light green in colour; 
the stipes and rachis very tomentose. A beautiM stove 
Fern, at present very rare in cultivation, and singular 
in being only found in the island of St. Helena. 

D. fibrosa. — ^A very fine species, which produces stems 
some twenty feet or more in height. It resembles D. 
anta/rctica somewhat, but can be readily distinguished 
by the stem being much thicker in proportion to its 
height, and by its shorter and broader fronds, tbe 
pinnules of which turn upwards at the ends, and give 
the whole surface a bristly rigid appearance. This 
noble plant is seldom to be met with at present in cul- 
tivation, but I hope to introduce it into many other 
collections shortly. Native of New Zealand. 

D. lanata, — ^This fine Fern is very rarely met with in 
cultivation. The fronds are bipinnate ; the pinnules pin- 
natifid, broad, and dark green in colour ; stipes muricate 
throughout their entire length, and densely clothed at 
the base with large white chaffy scales. Native of 
New Zealand. 

J), squarrosa. — ^This is a very handsome species. The 
stems are slender and black, often branched by its 
forming young plants at intervals up its trunk. The 
fronds are rigid, dark green on the upper side, paler 
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l}eiieath, from three to six or more feet long, and tri- 
pinnate ; stipes black, mnricate, and hirsute. The habit 
of its head is very singnlar and beantiftd, being flat, 
and presenting the appearance of a table top, some idea 
of which can be obtained from the XUnstration. It is a 
very elegant and choice Fern, which well deserves to 
be generally cnltivated. A cool house species from New 
Zealand. 

D, YoungicB, — ^A recent addition to this genus, and I 
have only seen it in the shape of young plants at present. 
It resembles the preceding somewhat in general appear, 
ance, but is said to be a very elegant and distinct slender- 
stemmed species of a different texture. Native of New 
South Wales. 

DlCTTOGBAMMA. 

This is a very interesting plant, only one species, that 
I am aware of, being in cultivation. It may probably 
prove itself a hardy species ; but I cannot say anything 
respecting that, as I am not aware of its having been 
tried by any one. * The plant resembles Qymnograrmna 
javanica in general appearance, but differs from that in 
having reticulated veins, which are beautiftdly shown 
when the fronds are fertile. The plant is of recent intro- 
duction, before which, though it was known to exist, spe- 
cimens of it even were very rare. It should be gppown 
in loam, peat, and sand, and supplied with a moderate 
amount of water. 

B.Japonica, — ^A distinct and rare Fern, which grows 
from one to two or more feet high; fronds pinnate, 
or bipinnate, and smooth ; pinnsB somewhat lanceolate in 
shape, from six to ten inches long, and dark green in 
colour. A very desirable evergreen Fern, which may 
prove hardy. Native of Japan. 
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DiCTTOPTEEIS. 

The plants comprised in the present genus have been 
separated from Polypodiumi, I think very justly. They 
are of easy culture, the species named below making a 
oompa6t mass if planted on some rocky ledge in the cool 
Fernery, or it makes a very pretty plant gfrown in a 
Wardian Case, contrasting well with some of the finely 
divided fronds of other kinds. If grown in pots, the 
soil should be peat and sand, a little elevated above the 
pot, as the plant has a creeping rhizome. 

D. attermata. — ^A very neat and interesting plant. The 
fronds are from nine to twelve inches long, simple, linear^ 
coriaceous, glabrous, and deep green in colour ; sori large^ 
and reddish brown, contrasting well with the rich dark 
green of the fronds. An evergreen greenhouse Fern, 
well deserving a place in every Fernery. Native of New 
South Wales and Victoria. 

DiCTTOXIPHlUM. 

This genus, which I believe consists of but one or two 
species, is nearly allied to Lindsoec^ from which it differs 
but slightly. Only one species is known in cultivation, 
and this should be grown in peat and sand, with good 
drainage, and it enjoys an abundance of heat and mois- 
ture. 

D, pa/namense, — ^A handsome and distinct Fern, with 
an erect caudex, simple, entire, linear-lanceolate fronds, 
the barren ones somewhat broader than the fertile, from 
twelve to twenty-four inches long, and shining dark 
green in colour ; stipes scaly ; sori situated in the margin. 
A very desirable evergreen stove plant. Native of 
Panama. 
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DmTHOCUL£NA. 

The only species that 1 am acquainted with : reqnires 
stove temperatnre, and an abnndant snpplj of water, for 
if once allowed to get dry, at the roots, the pinn89 fall 
oS, leaving the rachis and stipes naked. This plant should 
1)0 potted in good fibrous peat and silver sand, and kept 
well shaded. 

D. lunidata, — ^A very distinct and handsome Fern, which 
1 have never seen ftirnished with much stem. The fronds 
rare broadly lanceolate in shape ; the pinnules oblong ellip- 
tical, with a truncated base, overlapping each other, and 
of a vivid dark green colour ; and the rachis and stipes 
are densely covered with long brown chaffy scales. A very 
liandsome plant. Native of the Malay Islands and tropical 
America. 

DlPLAZrUM. 

A very handsome family of Ferns, with but little to 
■distinguish them from Asplenitmi, except the double sori. 
They are of easy culture, and very ornamental ; many are 
fine plants for a Fern Case, some of them presenting 
thoroughly distinct forms, and others are very interest- 
ing tp the pteridologist. The soil they thrive best in 
is a mixture of .peat, sand, and loam, and all like an 
abundant supply of water, if the drainage is good, and 
none of it remains stagnant about their TOots. They 
also make good kinds to plant out on rock-work, and 
when grown in pots they make fine ornamental and 
effective plants. 

D. cdtemifoUum. — A fine distinct species, growing 
about eighteen or twenty inches in height ; fronds pin- 
nate; pinn89 ovate, five inches long and two in breadth 
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at the widest part, dark heavy green on the upper 
side, the veins on the nnder surface being thickly 
covered with dark brown sori. An evergreen stove 
Fern, requiring strong heat to grow it to perfection. 
Native of Java. 

D. arhorescens, — This is a noble-growing cool house 
Fern, developing a short stem with age. The fronds 
are two to four feet long, bipinnatifid ; the pinnsB twenty 
inches long, and fine dark green in colour; and the 
crown of the plant and base of the fronds are clothed 
with black chaffy scales. Native of St. Helena. 

P. coarctatwm. — ^A handsome Fern, well worth culti- 
vation, and one that will succeed in either Fernery. 
Fronds bipinnatifid, from one to two feet high ; pinnas 
broad, and dark green; the sori very bold. Native of 
Brazil. 

D. Frcumonis. — ^This is a very elegant Fern. The fronds 
are deltoid, decompound, from one to three feet high, 
and one to two in breadth, finely divided, and dark 
shining green in colour ; sori very conspicuous. A most 
beautiful evergreen species, and one that makes a fine 
object in a Fern Case of good size. Native of Mexico^ 
Jamaica, &c. 

D. grandifoUum. — ^A distinct and charming Fern for the 
house or Wardian Case. The fronds are from twelve to 
thirty inches long, pinnate ; pinnae alternate, four inches 
long, and about one and a half broad, pinnatifid at the 
apex, and bright shining green in colour ; sori broad and 
very conspicuous. An evergreen species, from tropical 
America. 

D. juglandifolium, — ^This grand species grows from one 
to four feet high : fronds pinnate ; pinnae acuminate, eight 
inches in length, and two and a half in breadth, dark 
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green in colonr, the sori giving tiie under side a beantiM 
appearance. A very desirable and aomewbat rare Fern, 
from Jamaica, &c. 

D. lomcema, — A very distinct and rare Fern, and one 
that may prove hardy. It makes a handsome plant in 
the temperate house. The fronds are simple, bright 
green in colour, linear-lanceolate, and entire, from six 
to £fbeen inches long ; stipes scaly at" the base ; sori 
in conspicuous lines on the under side. It makes a 
very nice contrast in a Fern Case. Native of China 
and Japan. 

D. plantagineum, — A handsome species, weU deserving 
a place in every collection. Fronds fit)m six to twelve 
inches long ; about two in breadth, simple, entire, and 
shining dark green in colour on the upper side, beauti- 
frdly marked with the sori on the under surface. An 
erect and compact Fern, admirably adapted for a Wardian 
Case. Native of tropical America.^ 

D. Sheplierdi, — This is a handsome and well-known 
Fern, though it has many synonyms. The fronds are 
from one to two or more feet high, broad and bright 
green in colour. It will succeed well in the cool house. 
Native of the West Indies. 

D, thdypteroides, — ^A handsome hardy species, growing 
from twelve to eighteen inches high. Fronds bipinnati- 
fid, and light green in colour. A fine hardy Fern, from 
North America. 

P. Thwadtesi, — ^This is a pretty and distinct species, 
making fronds from ten to fifteen inches high, bi- 
pinnatifid, Hght green in colour ; stipes hirsute. An 
evergreen species, suitable for the Fern house or a 
Wardian Case. Native of Ceylon. 

D. zeylcmwmri, — ^A distinct and handsome Fern, admir- 
I 2 

<. r 
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ably adapted for a Wardian Case. The fironds are from 
six to twelve inches long, erect, the lower part of the 
frond pinnate, the upper pinnatifid, bright green in 
colour; stipes densely scaly. An evergreen stove Fern, 
from Ceylon. 

DOODIA. 

A small but very pretty genus, nearly allied to Wood- 
wardia. The species are very accommodating in habit, 
thriving either in the tropical or temperate house. As 
plants for Wardian Cases they are unrivalled, and for 
mixing with cut flowers to decorate the dwelling-house 
they are equally valuable, as the texture of the fronds 
keeps them fresh for a considerable time. Potted in 
peat and sand, the pots being well drained, they will 
form very pleasing specimens for almost any purpose, 
and make nice objects for the crevices of rocks, where 
there is sufficient soil to plant them in. 

D. aspera. — An erect bold-growing species. Fronds 
lanceolate and pinnatifid, broadest in the centre, about 
eight or ten inches in length, and very dark green in 
colour. A rigid evergreen species, thrives well in the 
cool house. Native of Australia. 

D, aspera var. corymhifera. — A very pretty, variety of 
the former, dwarf and erect in habit, the apex of the 
fronds densely crested. A very singular, distinct, and 
handsome form, very suitable for growing in the Wardian 
Catfe. 

D. Uechnoides, — The largest species of this family with 
which I am acquainted, the fronds often reaching from 
ten to eighteen inches in length; they are produced from 
an erect caudex, and are broadly lanceolate, pinnatifid, 
and rigid. An evergreen cool house plant. Native of 
Australia. 
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D, caudcUa. — ^This is a very oommon kind, but one of 
the best for Glass Cases, and is also very useful for 
bouquets; it may be grown on the wall, or in any 
crevice in the Fernery. The fronds are from six to 
eight inches in length; the fertile and sterile ones dis« 
tinct — ^the sterile fronds pinnate, with oblong pinnsa, the 
fertile ones pinnate, with contracted pinneo, the pinneo 
cordate at the base in both, and the frond caudate at 
the apex. Kative of Australia. 

D. ca/udata conjiuens. — ^This very pretty variety closely 
resembles D. cavdata in the sterile fronds, but the fertile 
fronds are less divided. It has also been called D. linearis^ 
and is a charming plant for the Glass Case. The fronds 
rise from an erect caudex, are about eight or nine inches 
long, the barren pinnatifid below, the fertile confluent, so 
as to become linear, and much contracted. Native of 
New Caledonia. 

Z>. dives, — ^This is one of the finest and most distinct 
of the genus. The fronds are from twelve to eighteen 
inches high, dark green in colour, pinnate; the lower 
pinn£9 stipitate, and auriculate on both margins, and 
about two inches long; the upper ones shorter and 
sessile; stipes black and slightly scaly; sori large and 
prominent. A very handsome evergreen tropical spe- 
• des. Native of Java. 

D, media, — An evergreen cooPhouse plant, and perhaps 
the prettiest in the genus. The fronds are frx)m ten to 
twenty inches long ; when young light red or pink, chang- 
ing to a dark green with age ; slender and pendulous in 
habit, lanceolate in form, pionate, and spiny-toothed at 
the margins of the obtuse pinn®. It is also known as 
J), lurmlata. Native of New Zealand. 
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DORTOPTEEIS. 

All the species belonging to this genus are well 
deserving cultivation, being dwarf and compact in habit, 
and very distinct and handsome in appearance. They 
are nearly related to Pteris, and have the sori marginal 
as in that genns, but the veins are beautifolly netted in- 
stead of free. Potted in peat, sand, and a little chopped 
sphagnum moss, they will be found easy to grow to 
good plants; and though usually called stove evergreens, 
they will stand in a cooler temperature without^ injury ; 
the smaller species are well adapted for Wardian Gases, 
and all will succeed well in the Fernery if suitable places 
are chosen for them. 

D. coUina. — ^A beautiM evergreen stove species, with 
fronds of a lively dark green colour, eight or ten inches 
high, and about four inches wide, palmate in form, shining, 
and of good substance ; the sori are marginal, as in Pteris, 
Native of tropical America. 

D. ndbiUs, — ^This is, indeed, a noble species. The fronds 
are, in a young state, simple and sagittate, but as -the 
plant gains age and acquires strength, they become pal- 
mate in form, about twelve or eighteen inches in height, 
excluding the stipes, and nearly as much in width ; the 
colour is a bright green, the centre of the fronds or 
of the segments having a broad band of white in the 
younger stages. A most desirable plant. Native of 
Brazil. 

2>. palmata.-^ThiB handsome plant resembles coUina^ 
but is much larger in all its parts, and proliferous at 
the top of the stipes. It is an evergreen stove species, 
producing fronds about a foot high, and four inches in 
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Tvidth, deeply palmate, of a bright green colonr. Native 
of tropical America. 

P. sagittoBfolia, — A charming and very distinct compact- 
growing species. The fronds are simple, sagittate, erect, 
and coriaceons, attaining to a foot in height, bright green 
in colonr, and with a black stem. A stove evergreen plant. 
Native of Brazil. 

Dbyhoglossum. 

A genns consistiag of bnt few species. The fronds 
^e produced from a creeping rhizome, and are either 
contracted and fertile in the upper part, or the fertile 
ones are distinct and contracted. It should be potted in 
a mixture of peat and sand, with a little loam, and 
grown in the tropical house. 

D. lanceolatwn, — This plant is rare in cultivation* 
When grown freely it makes a handsome mass, the 
simple lanceolate fronds being from ten to twenty inches 
long, coriaceous, and shining light green in colour, 
<X)ntracted towards the apex where fertile; the sori are 
marginal, without an indusium. Native of Jamaica, <&c. 

Dbynabu. 

A noble &>mily of Ferns, forming splendid objects in the 
tropical Fern house. Some species produce fine broad 
fronds, several feet in height, and consequently show to 
much advantage. They make large fleshy rhizomes, and 
should be slightly elevated above the rim of the pot, upon 
pyramids of fibrous peat, the rhizome being pegged down 
to keep it firm until root action commences, when no 
Ihrther &stening will be necessary. Either D, coronans^ 
or D. morhUlosa, would make a splendid object if such a 
Bpot as the summit of a projecting rock could be got for 
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them, and as their rhizomes have a tendency to grow in 
circles, they would throw np fronds all round, and sit upon 
it like a massive crown. All the species that I am ac- 
quainted with are from hot countries, and require stove 
heat. Some of those having two distinct kinds of fronds, 
which is distinctive of the true species, are partially de- 
ciduous, the barren shield-like fronds dying in winter, and 
turning brown, but not falling off the plant. 

D. coronans, — A very fine and noble-growing plant. 
The fronds are pinnatifid, rigid, proceeding from a shorty 
thick, and fleshy rhizome ; in large specimens the fronds 
attain the height of three and four feet, and nearly twa 
feet in breadth. It makes a grand ornament t6 a Fernery, 
and is also a good exhibition plant. Native of Malacca. 

D. diversifolia. — This handsome species is, from ita 
pendulous habit, admirably adapted for suspending in. 
baskets. The fronds are from two to upwards of four 
feet long, pinnate, light green in colour ; the batreiL 
fronds are about three inches or more high, cordate at- 
the base, and lobed on the upper edge ; the sori are round, 
and immersed in the fronds, forming elevations on the 
upper surface like buttons ; it should be in every collec- 
tion. Native of the East Indies and Australia. 

D. morbillosa, — A fine large-growing Fern from the 
Malay Islands. The fronds are stiff, light green in colour, 
pinnatifid, and from three to five feet in height, by two 
in breadth ; an evergreen «tove species, and a beautifiil 
object to plant on rock-work. 

D. muscefolia. — ^This, though a species with simple fronds, 
is an exceedingly beautiful plant, rendered so by its reti* 
culated venation being so distinctly seen ; suspended in a 
Basket where the light shines upon it, it presents a 
lovely object, and one the eye never tires of looking- 
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npon. The fronds are pale green in ooloar, with dark 
green veins, abont eighteen inches in length, and from 
two to three in breadth. An evergreen stove Fern, from 
the Malay Islands; 

D. quercifolia. — ^A distinct and rare species. The sterile 
and fertile fronds are very dissimilar ; the former being 
oblong-ovate in form, cordate at the base, sessile, and 
abont six or seven inches long ; and the latter, from 
one to two feet in length, pinnatifid, and dark green 
in colour. Native of the East Indies, Mauritius, and 
Australia. 

Elaphoglossum. 

Of this genus I have selected the best with which I 
am acquainted, though many beautiM species have not- 
yet been introduced to this country. All have, simple^ 
fronds, and are of easy culture : but those that are co- 
vered with chaffjT scales should not be syringed. These 
plants have been very properly separated fr^m Acrostic 
chum, to which they bear no affinity. The kinds with 
long frt)nds will make fine specimens suspended in Bas- 
kets, and some of the erect-gprowing ones will succeed 
well in the Wardian Case : they should be potted in peat, 
chopped sphagnum moss, and sand, and as they like an 
abundant supply of water at the roots, care must be taken 
that the drainage is good. 

E.' cvspidatum, — This is a dwarf and handsome ever- 
green stove species. The sterile fronds are from four to 
seven inches in length, simple, entire, and linear-oblong in 
shape, densely squamiferous on both sides, more particu- 
larly on the under; stipes also thickly coated with red 
scales ; fertile fronds smaller, the sori covering the entire 
under side. Native of the West Indies. 
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B, Herminien. — A beantifal species, very rare in cul- 
tivaiioi]. The fronds are from one to three feet long, and 
from two to three inches broad, thick and leathery ; on the 
upper side the colour is a bright lustrous blue : its pen- 
dulous habit would make it a fine plant for suspending in 
a Basket. Native of Trinidad. 

JEJ, 'pUosdloides. — ^This very elegant little Fern is rarely 
to be met with ; the fronds are about three inches high, 
simple, entire, and spathulate in shape, densely covered 
with long hairs. It is an evergreen stove species, from 
tropical America. 

H. scolopendrifolium, — A very distinct and handsome 
Fern, producing fronds densely covered on the margin 
and stipes with brown chaffy scales, and about twelve 
inches long, oblong-lanceolate in shape, and simple; the 
fertile fronds only differ in their smaller size. Native of 
Brazil. 

JE. squainosum. — A most interesting and remarkable 
plant. The sterile fronds are narrow, about an inch in 
width, elliptical, and frmn four to eight inches in length, 
densely covered on both sides with large brownish red 
scales when ftdly mature, but nearly white when young ; 
fertile fronds narrower and shorter. A very rare plant 
in cultivation. Native of the West Indies and tropical 
America. 

Tj, viscoBum. — ^Another species of this genus which well 
deserves general cultivation. The fronds are from one to 
two feet long, and an inch in breadth, pendulous, scaly, 
and greyish green in colour, forming a beautifiil vase- 
like plant; it is also admirably adapted for suspending 
in Baskets, and is sufficiently hardy to stand well in the 
cool house nearly all the year round. Native of the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Fadtenu. 

This is a peculiar little Fern, and one admirably 
adapted for a Wardian Case. It should be grown in peat, 
with a little loam and sand. I have only seen one 
species in cultivation, and it is totally different from 
any other Fern with which I am acquainted. 

F. prolif&ra, — This curious plant grows much finer 
under a bell-glass than in the open Fernery, and con- 
sequently is well suited for a Fern Case. The fronds are 
of two kinds. The sterile ones are prostrate and lanceo- 
late, producing young plants at the apex, which root and 
make fertile plants without becoming disconnected from 
the parent ; the fertile fronds are from five to six inches 
long, linear, ligulate, obtuse, and erect, with large reni- 
form sori on the under side ; colour dark green. Native 
of Jamaica. 

Feea. 

This genus is distinguished from Trichomanes by its 
contracted rachiform fertile fronds, which are quite 
unlike the sterile. It is a beautiful free-growing plant, 
and well deserving of general cultivation. The treat- 
ment recommended for l^nchoma/nes and HymenophyUumy 
in the chapter headed Filmy Ferns, will suit this in 
jevery respect. 

F, spicata. — ^A handsome dwarf plant, producing very 
.dark green pinnatifid sterile fronds, from two to six 
inches in length, and prostrate ; fertile erect, about six 
inches high, presenting the appearance of spikes of 
little bells. It is a distinct and beautiful species, * re- 
quiring an abundance of water. Native of the West 
Indies. 
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Glbichenu. 



This is a most singular family of Ferns, and, at the 
same time, one of the handsomest of the whole tribe. 
They have been divided into two sections by some anthors,^ 
but, for convenience sake, I shall not divide them in 
this book. The distinguishing characters, in the first sec^ 
tion, or the true Gleichenias, are these : — ^the pinnules 
or segments are orbicular, and resemble quantities of 
beads strung upon threads, of which O, dicarpa and mi- 
crophylla may be given as examples ; the leng^ of th& 
£ronds is indefinite, and, in their wild state, they assume 
the character of climbers. I believe this section is entirely 
confined to Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and New 
Caledonia. The second division, or Mertensia group, as- 
it is frequently called, is distinguished by a more erect- 
growth and by the broader fronds, with larger linear 
pinnaB. O, fiahellata^ dichotomoy and fu/rcata illustrate 
this section well ; and all of them, I think I may safely 
say, save one or two, luxuriate in tropical countries, 
O, dicJwtoma seems to be of a very accommodating- 
constitution, and has distributed itself very widely ; I 
have myself received it jGrom Ceylon, Malacca, Penang^ 
Assam, Hong Kong, Japan, Jamaica, and Trinidad — of 
course, having a somewhat different appearance from, 
some of these localities, but the variations are very slights 
These Ferns make splendid specimens. Of O. flahellatay 
I have seen plants folly thirteen feet in circumference^ 
and nearly five feet in height, forming quite a miniature^ 
forest of fan-iike fronds. The finest of the first section I 
ever saw was under the management of Mr. Petch, in 
the collection of S, Mendell, Esq., Manchester, where a 
house is devoted to the culture of these aristocratic- 
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looking Ferns; several that I saw there measured np. 
wards of five feet in diameter, and three or more in 
height. The charming effect and beauty of snch mag- 
nificent specimens as these must be seen to be fully 
realised, from the fact of their being so totally dif- 
ferent in appearance to any other of their tribe. They 
are the finest Ferns we have for exhibition purposes, 
being good travellers; but they require strict attention 
to cultivate them successfiilly, careful watch being kept 
over them, as they are very liable to attacks of the 
«cale, which soon destroys their beauty, particularly if 
they are grown in a warm house. The soil should 
be good fibrous peat, broken up roughly, with a mixture 
of silver sand. An abundance of pot room is necessary, 
to allow the wiry creeping rhizomes to spread, but it 
must be borne in nrind never to give them deep pots, 
as they do not root deeply into the soil, but like 
to keep near the surface, and the pots must also be 
thoroughly drained; when growing, a liberal supply of 
water should be given, and the plants themselves, in 
addition to everything about them, should be in a state 
of perfect cleanliness, or success should not be looked for. 

G. (dpina, — ^This is the dwarfest form of the whole 
genus. The fronds are from three to twelve inches 
high; the pinnsB are about an inch long; the segments 
are small, and resemble beads upon a thread, bright 
green in colour on the upper side. If not quite hardy, 
it is a beautiftd species for the cool Fernery. Ah ever- 
green greenhouse Fern which should be in every col- 
lection. Kative of Tasmania. 

G. drcinata, — The scandent species, of which this 
plant, commonly known under the name of G. micro* 
phylla, is another example, resemble each other very 
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mncli in general outline. The stems and branches of 
this species are covered wiih chafl^ reddish brown hairs; 
the segments are sabrotand, and not poached below, 
and it is larger in all its parts than the former. An 
evergreen species, fix)m New South Wales and Tasmania. 

O. circinata glauca. — A very fine variety of the pre- 
ceding, differing in being more robust in gprowth, and 
thicker in texture ; the young growths, and the under 
side of the fronds, are beautiMly glaucous. Native of 
New Zealand, &c. 

G, GtmningJumd, — This fine species of the Mertensia 
group is very rare in cultivation at present ; it is erect 
in habit, producing large fan-shaped fronds, from one 
to four feet high, which are bright green above and 
glaucous beneath ; they are several times dichotomously 
branched, the segments being from six to eight inches 
long. The young growths are covered with large brown 
chaflfy scales. Native of New Zealand. 

O, dicarpa. — ^A very elegant and interesting species : 
a greenhouse evergreen Fern. The fronds are scandent, 
dichotomously divided, the branches pinnate, the pinn» 
pinnatifid, and the segments small and orbicular, with 
the margins recurved; the stems are hairy, the length 
of the fronds being indefinite, but the branches are 
smooth. The largest specimen I have seen measured 
some three feet high, by two and a half in diameter. 
Native of Tasmania. 

O, ddchotoma. — ^This fine species of the Mertensia group 
is general throughout the tropical and sub-tropical re- 
gions of the southern half of the globe, and conse- 
quently varies considerably. It is an erect evergreen 
stove Fern, producing its fiends, which are from three 
to five feet high, from a wiry creeping rhizome ; they 
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are dichotomously divided, the pinnsB being some eight 
inches long and two wide, bright gfreen abore, glancons^ 
beneath. It makes a handsoine specimen. 

(r. flabdlata, — ^This very beautiful species is of tolerably- 
easy culture. It is an erect-growing kind of the Mertensia 
group, and makes a fine exhibition plant. I have seen 
this species in a square tub, the fan-like fronds measur. 
ing nearly five feet in height, and about twelve feet 
in circumfereilce, presenting a charming effect amongst 
the plants by which it was surrounded : an evergreen 
cool house Fern, which should be universally cultivated. 
Native of Australia and Tasmania. 

G. furcata, — ^Another very fine species, but at present 
rare in cultivation. It belongs to the Mertensia group. 
Pronds several times dichotomously branched ; pinnae 
linear and pinnatifid, dull green in colour, and E^ghtly 
pubescent. A hajidsome warm house species, from the 
West Indies. 

G, hecistophylla. — ^A very handsome slender-growing 
species. The fronds are dichotomously branched, and 
resemble those of dicar^pa, but are larger in all their 
parts. It has the stems and branches densely covered 
with short reddish brown hairs ; the segments are 
small and saccate ; and the length of frond indefinite, 
bright dark green in colour and smooth. Native of 
k New ' Zealand. 

G. pectinata. — ^A very beautifdl kind of the Mertensia 
group, resembling G. dichotoma in appearance. It is not, 
however, so strong a grower, neither are the fronds so 
many times divided, but it is much more glaucous beneath. 
An evergreen stove species. Native of the West Indies. 

G. pubescens. — A very handsome species, from the 
warm parts of Brazil. Fronds several times dichoto- 
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monslj forked ; length of fronds indefinite, their colonic 
dark green above, covered on the under snr&oe with a 
light brown pubescence. It is the Mertensia pubesc&ns of 
some anthors. This fine plant should be cultivated in 
every tropical Fernery, where it grows rapidly, and forms 
a specimen of great beauty. Very rare in cultivation. 

O. rupeatris. — ^This species has a dense and symmetrical 
habit, and is very rare in cultivation. The fronds are 
from two to six feet in height, dichotomously branched; 
the branches pinnate ; the pinnae broad and pinnatifid, 
not pouched, rich deep green in colour above, very 
glaucous beneath; the stems of a reddish purple. An 
evergreen species, and very handsome. Native of New 
South "Wales. 

G, semivestita. — ^A very beautiful evergreen kind, from 
New Caledonia, and will consequently want a warmer 
comer than the Australian species. It is very mTnilar 
to and perhaps merely a form of G. cvrdnaia. The 
fronds are forked, the branches being pectinate; pinnsd 
pinnatifid, and not pouched ; stems slightly hairy ; 
branches thickly covered with reddish hairs; length of 
fronds ' indefinite, their colour a rich dark green. 

G. SpelunccB. — ^This is a handsome, large-growing, and 
very distinct greenhouse evergreen species. Fronds 
forked, pinnate; pinnss pinnatifid, not pouched, of a 
light green colour on the upper surface, and glaucous 
below; length of frond indefinite. A very desirable 
species, which makes a splendid specimen for exhibition. 
Native of New South Wales and Tasmania. 

GONIOPHLEBIUM. 

A genus of handsome Ferns, and one that contains 
some species well adapted for a Wardian Case, while 
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others extend their fine pinnate pendnlons fronds down- 
wards for ten and twelve feet, the pinnsd being beaa- 
tifiilly ornamented on the upper side with protaberances, 
which look like rows of buttons — ^this being caused by 
the sori being immersed. The pendulous kinds make 
magnificent Basket Ferns, if planted in a mixture of 
sphagnum moss and peat ; a layer of sphagnum should 
be first placed in the Basket to prevent the finer soil 
being washed away. When g^own in Baskets they re- 
quire moisture more frequently applied to the roots ; this 
is best done by taking the Baskets down and giving the 
material a good soaking. 

The small group named Lejpicystis consists of handsome 
dwarf-growing plants, well suited for a Wardian Case or 
the cool Fernery, where they make handsome and highly 
interesting objects. They are are represented by 0. in- 
cana and 0, Lepidojpteris, and are remarkable for having 
the entire under surface of the fronds covered with very 
large brown or white ciliated scales. Though these 
species are from tropical America, they succeed best in 
the cool house. Fibrous peat and sand is the best mix- 
ture for them, with a liberal supply of water at their 
roots, but they should not be watered over head. 

The species referred to Lopholepis are dwarf-growing 
but very interesting Ferns, which succeed well in a 
Wardian Case, and their neat habit renders them pecu- 
liarly adapted for such situations ; if planted in the soil 
at the base of a Tree Fern, they will soon climb up the 
stem. A very pretty object may also soon be made if 
a dead trunk of a Tree Fern is covered with one or 
several of this dwarf trailing species. If grown in 
pots, they should be potted as recommended for pyra- 
mids at page 13, but as Basket plants or climbers, they 
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are seen to more advantage, and display their natural 
habit. 

G. oppendicidattMn, — ^A very beautifiil species, which will 
sncceed well either in a cool or warm Fernery. The 
fronds are oblong, deeply pinnatifid, about a foot or more 
long, of a pale green, except the rachis and veins, which 
are a deep crimson, giving the whole plant a very hand- 
some and striking appearance. It thrives well in a Glass 
Case. Native of Yeneznela and Mexico. 

0, col'podes, — This is a handsome and distinct stove 
Pern. The fronds are dark green in colour, about two 
feet long, somewhat lanceolate in shape, and pinnate, 
becoming pinnatifid towards the top. An evergreen spe- 
cies, from Venezuela. 

O. gh/ucum, — ^A beauti&l dwarf-growing kind, making 
a fine object in the Wardian Case. The fronds are ovate- 
lanceolate in . shape, and very symmetrical in outline, 
•pinnatifid, ten to fifteen inches long ; pinnules obtuse at 
'the points, glabrous, and grey or bluish green in colour. 
An evergreen stove species, from Brazil. 

G. incana. — A very interesting and singular species. 
The fronds are from three to six inches long, deeply pin- 
natifid and leathery, in colour dark green, the whole of 
the under side clothed with a dense covering of round 
ciliated scales, of a dull brown colour. A cool house 
species, from tropical America and Southern United 
States. 

G, Lepidopteris. — ^A very handsome Fern, deserving to 
be more generally cultivated : it produces lanceolate 
pinnate fronds, with oblong and obtuse sessile pinnas, 
from ten to twenty inches long, dark green in colour, 
with a covering of whitish ciliated scales; sori con- 
fluent, and deep red in colour, giving it a beautifril ap- 
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pearance. A stove species from tropical America. Also 
known as G. s&pidta, 

G. pihselloides. — This pretty little Fern is seen to 
^eat advantage when grown in a small Basket, and 
suspended from the roof of a large Wardian Case. The 
fronds are produced from a long wiry creeping rhizome, 
And are dissimilar ; the storile ones simple, entire, and 
ovate, about two inches in length ; the fertile ones also 
entire, contracted, linear^ and obtuse at the apex, from 
two to three inches in length ; sori reddish brown, large 
and conspicuous ; colour of fronds light green, squamose 
on both sides. An easily grown evergreen stove species. 
iNTative of the West Indies, &c. 

G. squamata, — This is a magnificent and singular Fern, 
growing from twelve to thirty inches in height, and five 
ix) seven in breadth ; fronds pinnato, and lanceolato in 
form ; pinnea about three or four inches long, densely 
covered, as well as the stipes, with large brown ciliated 
scales. A most desirable and highly ornamental species, 
from the West Indies. 

G. suhauriculatum. — This Fern should be grown in every 
Fernery where a Basket is suspended, as it is one of the 
very best for this purpose in cultivation, the graceful lively 
green pinnate fronds attaining the length of six to ten 
feet, hanging down, so as to form a perfect bower ; 
the sori are sunk in the frond, and form little wart-like 
protuberances in rows upon the upper surface. An ever- 
green stove species. Native of the Malay Islands. 

G, vobccinifolium. — ^A pretty dwarf-growing stove Fern. 
The rhizome of this species is much stouter than in 
G. jpiloselloides, which it resembles in habit, and is 
thickly covered with scales ; the fertile fronds are about 
two inches long, simple, linear, and smooth; the barren 
K 2 
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are nearly ronnd, and from half an inch fo one inch 
long, smooth, and dark green in colour. An evergreen, 
stove species, from Brazil. 

G. vdccinifolivnm cdhidum. — This plant resembles the pre- 
ceding in everything except colour, but that is a metallic- 
white, and remains so through all stages of its growth^ 
making a striking contrast with the dark green of the 
other. A very nice little Fern for a Wardian Case, or for 
growing upon the trunk of a Tree Fern. Native of Brazil* 

G. verrucosum. — ^A fine companion plant for G, subauru 
culatum, though much broader and longer in the pinnae. 
The fronds are pendulous, from four to six feet long, 
pinnate ; pinnae six to eight inches long, vivid green in 
colour. Native of Malacca. 

GrONIOPTEBIS. 

A handsome genus of Ferns. Some are small growers^ 
and well suited for Wardian Cases, while others make 
beautiftQ ornamental specimens in the Fernery, and some 
again are well adapted for suspending in small Baskets. 
The stronger-grovnng kinds should be potted in a mixture 
of peat, loam, and sand ; the less robust will succeed best 
without the loam, requiring a good supply of water at 
the roots when they are in vigorous growth. 

G. asplenioides, — Fronds ten to fifteen inches long, pin- 
nate ; pinnae alternate, from one to two inches long, 
bright green in colour. A handsome Fern, well adapted 
for a Wardian Case, and the fronds last a considerable 
time when cut and put in water. Native of Jamaica. 

G. crenaia. — This is a very handsome Fern, well 
adapted for the Fern house or Wardian Case, milking a 
beautiful specimen in either. It grows from ten to 
fifteen or more inches high ; the fronds are pinnate ; 
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the pinnsB six inclies long, and nearly two in breadth, 
4creniilate on the margins, and a rich dark green in 
-csolonr. Native of the West Indies. 

G. diversifolia, — A strong-growing evergreen plant. 
The fronds are about four feet high, and proliferous at 
the apex — indeed, I have frequently seen a large spe* 
'<simen of this Fern with quite a number of young plants 
•atill upon it, having fronds two feet long. It is a pin- 
nate species, with the pinnaa from three to six inches 
long, and of a light green colour. This plant is known 
by the names of Goniopteris fraxinifolia, G, viviparia, and 
Polypodium proUferum, A stove Fern, from Brazil. 

G, Fosteri, — A fine distinct Fern, and a very oma- 
mental species for the cool house. It grows from twelve 
to thirty inches high. The fronds are pinnate, with the 
pinnsB opposite, from two to three inches long, pinnatifid, 
and bright green in colour. An evergreen Fern, some- 
times called G. pennigera. Native of New Zealand. 

G, Ghieshreghtii. — This is a very handsome plant. It 
makes fronds some thirty inches high, pinnate ; the 
pinnaa opposite, seven inches in length,, and one and a 
Jialf in breadth, deeply toothed on the margins, and pale 
green in colour ; the whole plant densely covered with 
flhort white hairs. An evergreen stove Fern, from 
tropical America. 

G. gracUis, — ^A handsome slender-growing species. The 
fronds are dark green in colour, about eighteen inches 
long, pinnate about half way up, and then pinnatifid ; 
the pinnae in some fronds are auriculate. A very nice 
plant for suspending in small Baskets. It is probably 
a more developed form of G, reptans. Native of Jamaica, 

G, refracta, — ^A distinct and handsome species. The 
fronds vary from one to two feet in height, seven inches 
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in breadth, intense green in colour, and pinnate ; the- 
lower pair of pinnsD turned back the reverse way, as 
if broken. A very desirable plant, which will thrive 
well in a Fern Case. Native of Brazil. 

O, reptans. — This elegant little plant somewhat re- 
sembles G. gracilis. I have seen it producing a beautiful 
effect in a Wardian Case when suspended in a small 
basket from the roof. The fronds are about twelve 
inches long, proliferous at the apex, and pinnate ; pinn89 
usually small, but sometimes broad and obtuse; colour 
light green. Native of Jamaica. 

G, scolopendrioidea, — This is a beautiful species, suc- 
ceeding well in a Wardian Case. The fronds are from 
six to twelve inches long, pinnatifid, and lanceolate in 
shape, erect and dark green in colour. Native of Jamaica. 

G, aerruLaia, — Fronds thirty inches high, ^ pinnate ;, 
pinnsa eight inches long, and one and a half broad^ 
toothed at the margins, and dark green in colour ; sori 
reddish brown, large and prominent. A very desirable 
plant, as it makes a beautiM and distinct specimen. 
Native of Jamaica. 

G. tetragona, — This highly ornamental species some- 
times attains the height of four feet, but is more fr^ 
quently seen much less. The fronds are pinnate, the 
pinnae being deeply and regularly lobed, about six inches- 
long, and half an inch in breadth. A Fern well worthy 
general cultivation. Native of the West Indies. 

Gtmnogramma. 

To an amateur Fern grower this genus includes some 
of the most attractive and beautiful species in cultivation^ 
which are well known by the name of Gold and Silver 
Ferns. These names seem to have been specially applied 
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to species' of this family, firom their having been the 
first which were familiarly known to have the fi^onda 
covered with the brilliant farinose powder from which the 
principal part of theit beauty is derived, tiiough now we 
have in onr wardens other Ferns, belonefincf to various 
genera, which a.e adorned in the san.e ^ With the 
present genus, however, this farinose powder does not 
seem to be constant, for I have seen a plant of G. chry^ 
sophylla in which half the fronds were clothed in the 
usual way, while the others were quite destitute of the 
peculiar covering. Such an example is, I believe, of 
rare occurrence, and valuable only as a curiosity. The 
whole of the species, however, are not decorated in this 
way, some of them, such as rufcby tomentosa, and chcero^ 
phylla, being quite plain. The last named plant grows 
only a few inches high, and is one of the very few 
Ferns of annual duration only. It will come very readily 
from spores ; indeed, if it has once been grown in a 
Fernery, it will always be found in some comer or 
crevice during the summer season. Our British repre- 
sentative of the genus is also a diminutive annual plant, 
and destitute of any farinose clothing. The tropical 
species, to which I refer most particularly here, would 
appear to vary very much in their native localities, as 
I have seen plants from Jamaica only a few inches high 
gathered in exposed and dry situations, and the same 
species, gathered in more favourable spots, with large 
and beautiftilly-developed fronds. In cultivation, also, 
they are most variable, for plants, with almost * any 
sliade of gold and silver in the powder, are to be ob- 
tained from a batch of seedlings. They are very subject 
to produce forked and crested fronds, of which O. WeU 
tenhallia/na, and my new G, Parsonsii, are good illustra- 
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tions. They are plants of very easy culture, requiring 
good drainage, and a mixtore of fibrous peat and 
pilver sand, and even a little chopped sphagnum moss, 
with a liberal supply of water to the roots. These 
plants should be arranged in a group in some light 
part of the stove, where the water from the syringe 
never reaches them; for, on account of the farina so 
easily rubbing ofl^ they will present a wretched appear- 
ance if they are ever sprinkled over head, 

O, Calomelanos. — ^A very fine and strong-growing species. 
The fronds are bipinnate, from one to three or more 
feet in length, the stipes and rachis of a shining black, 
while at the base next the caudex they are covered with 
brown scales. The fronds are on the upper side dark 
green, on the reverse side silvery white, the whole 
under surface being covered with a white farinose 
powder. Native of the West Indies. 

O, chcerophylla, — A lovely little Fern, making an elegant 
ornament in a Glass Case. It is peculiar on account of 
being one of the few Ferns known to be annuals, but as 
it fruits abimdantly, and germinates very freely, no fear 
need be entertained of losing it, as when spring comes 
round it is sure to make its appearance in many parts 
of the Fernery or Case, The fronds are from six to ten 
inches high, divided into very fine segments, triangular 
in shape, pellucid, and very bright green in colour ; son 
light brown, covering the entire under surface in close 
lines. An elegant and interesting annual plant. Native 
of Brazil, Jamaica, &c. 

O, chrysophylla, — This most beautiM Fern is deservedly 
a universal favourite. The fronds vary from ten inches 
to two feet in length ; on the surface they are light green 
in colour, while the whole of the under side is densely 
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'clothed with, a rich golden yellow powder, through which 
the small black sori protmde, making a pleasing con- 
trast. An evergreen stove Fern. Native of the West 
Indies. 

(?, chrysophylla Laiicheana, — ^A beantiM FeAi, and one 
that makes a good exhibition plant; it is a much taller 
grower than G, ch/rysophyllcty and more dense in its habit, 
^t the same time its fronds, which are gracefully arched, 
retain the bright golden colour quite as intensely as 
in that species, of which I believe it to be a garden 
variety. 

G, chrysophylla Parsonsii. — ^A most beautiful variety, ob- 
^tained from seed in this country. It retains all the beauty 
of the species, and, in addition, the apex of the fronds and 
every pinnsB is densely and beautifully tasselled. This 
plant should be in every collection of tropical Ferns. 

G. fiexuosa, — ^This is a singular and beautiful species, 
though it lacks the farinose powder so prevalent in this 
family. It is of a scandent habit, much divided, the 
ultimate segments quite narrow. A good grower, and 
very distinct, so that it ranks among the most elegant 
of the genus. An evergreen stove species, from tropical 
America. 

Q, javardca. — ^This species produces its fronds from a 
decumbent rhizome, and is from one to three feet in 
height, bipinnate ; pinnaB and pinnules oblong lanceolate, 
from four to six inches long, and one and a half in 
breadth, glabrous, and light shining green in colour, 
with numerous broad stripes of yellow running across 
the pinnaa, giving it a variegated appearance, and which 
has caused it to be named (7, striata by many. A very 
handsome and distinct stove Fern, requiring for its proper 
development, an abundance of heat and moisture, and 
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fihonld be potted in fibrous peat and sand. Native of 
Java, &o, 

O. L^Herminieri. — ^This is a very pretiy thongb not 
a strong-growing species. The fronds are triangular in 
shape, and Ibipinnate, about eight or ten inches in length, 
on the upper side pale green, on the under covered with 
farinose powder of a bright but light yellow colour. A 
delicate and rare species in cultivation. Prom Guadaloupe. 

G. Pearcei, — An elegant free-growing species, entirely 
different from any other Fern with which I am ac- 
quainted. The fronds are from twelve to eighteen inches 
high, supported upon bright brown stipes ; they are 
triangular in shape, and quadripinnate, most beautiftdly 
and finely cut, and dusted over on the under side with 
some white farinose powder. This gem amongst Ferns 
is a native of Peru. 

G. Peruviana argyrophylla. — ^This very handsome plant 
is one ihat suffers by the fronds being wetted more than 
any other, on account of the dense farinose powder which 
covers its cipper as well as its under sur&ce. It makea 
a fine exhibition plant when well grown. The fronds are 
from ten to thirty inches in length, and broad at their 
base ; the pinnules are also broad and obtuse. On the 
upper side the farinose powder is so dusted over it that 
any trace of green is quite lost, and it becomes bluish 
white ; the under side is silvery white. A most desirable 
tropical species, well adapted for dinner-table decoration. 
Native of tropical America. 

G. pulchella. — ^A very elegant species, and a good vi- 
gorous grower. The fronds are from six inches to up- 
wards of two feet in length, and ten to twelve inches 
in breadth ; the pinnss are cut into very fine segments ;. 
the colour on the upper side is a bright dark green, and 
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on the imder side silveiy white. A stoye eyergreen species 
which deserves nniyersal cultivatioii. From Venezuela. 

G, rufa, — ^A very distinct plant, not resembling the 
other members of this genus much in appearance. The 
£?onds are from six to twelve or eighteen inches long, 
erect, pinnate ; pinnss oblong and obtuse ; stipes and rachis 
red ; the whole plant tomentose. This makes a pretty 
specimen in a Wardian Case, and is also yery ornamental 
in the Fernery. Native of tropical America. 

G. sulphurea. — ^This is a beautiM dwarf-growing species, 
but rather delicate. The slender fronds are from six to 
twelve inches in length, bipinnate ; the pinnsB are set 
rather distant, the upper surface being light green in 
colour, while the under is densely covered with a bright 
sulphur yellow farinose powder. A stove evergreen spe- 
cies, from Jamaica. 

G. tartarea, — A handsome plant, producing fiends from 
twelve to twenty-four inches long, bipinnate ; pinnee lobed, 
with obtusely rounded lobes, dark green above, and 
clothed on the under side with a covering of silvery 
white farinose powder ; sori black ; stipes and rachis 
intensely black ; the crown of the plant and base of 
stipes is covered with black chaffy scales. A distinct 
and highly ornamental species, from South America. 

G, tomentosa. — This species somewhat resembles G. rufa^ 
though the most cursory glance is suflBcient to distin- 
guish them from each other. In the present plant the 
fronds are invariably bipinnate, whilst in rufa they are 
as regfularly pinnate only. G, tomentosa produces fronds 
from ten to twenty inches high, bipinnate, dark green 
in colour, and tomentose all over ; stipes and rachis 
elothed with reddish brown hairs. It will succeed well 
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in the Wardian Case in the summer season. Native of 
Brazil. 

O, trifoliata. — ^A remarkable stove plant, totally distinct 
from any other member of the genns. It grows fit)ni 
two to four feet high ; the fronds are bipinnate ; the 
segments trifoliate and linear, bright dark gfreen above, 
the nnder side covered with farinose powder. There 
Are two varieties of this plant, one having a white, and 
the other a golden, farinose powder on the nnder side. 
A stove evergreen Fern, from Jamaica. 

O, Wettenhalliana, — ^A very remarkable and handsome 
garden variety, which, though not so strong growing, 
has somewhat the appearance of G. pulchella. The 
fronds are clothed beneath with a pale sulphur-coloured 
powder, and have a large corymb on the apex, and 
dense crests at the points of all the pinnsB, A very 
desirable and interesting stove Fern. 

Gymnoptbris. 

The two species I have quoted of this genus are very 
dissimilar in appearance, and are well deserving culti* 
vation. The largest kind should be potted in peat, loam, 
£jid sand, substituting sphagnum moss for the loam in 
the case of the smaller. 

(?. nicotianoefolia, — This is a stronger grower than the 
next species, and produces two kinds of fronds, both of 
which are pinnate. The sterile ones are reclining, the 
pinnaB broad, and bright light green in colour ; the fertile 
•erect, somewhat contracted, and from one to two feet high. 
An evergreen stove plant, fr'om the West Indies, 

O, quercifolia, — ^An interesting, distinct, and dwarf* 
growing species, having prostrate barren fronds some* 
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Vrhat like an oak leaf, about four inches long. The 
fertile fix)nds are very much contracted, halbert-shaped^ 
erect, about six inches long; segments linear, and 
wholly sporangiferous, dark green in colour^ This is a 
valuable little plant for Wardian Cases; it is easily 
grown, and has a character peculiarly its own : some- 
times called O. Neitneri. Native of Ceylon. 

Helminthostachts. 

This genus is nearly related to Botrychium, Its only 
species is deciduous, and requires to be planted in the 
Fernery in places where it will not get injured or dis- 
turbed during the resting season ; while care must be^ 
taken that the stout rhizome and roots do not become 
dry while dormant. Plant in loam and peat, with the 
addition of a little sand, and be careM that the 
drainage is perfect. 

fl". zeylanica, — ^A singular and handsome plant, pro- 
ducing fronds upwards of a foot long, the barren . and 
fertile segments of which are very dissimilar. The 
sterile segments are digitate and pedate, each pinnule 
being about six inches in length and one in breadth, 
while the fertile one^ are, as the name implies, pro- 
duced upon rachiform and worm-like branches, forming 
a clustered spike of sub-globose sessile sporangia; colour 
of frond, dark green. A handsome and interesting d^e- 
ciduous species, but rarely to be seen in cultivation. Native 
of Ceylon, Ac. 

Hemidictyum. 

Only one species has at present been found to illus- 
trate this genus, which is nearly allied to Asplenitmi. 
Its peculiar shade of colour and habit — ^throwing up its 
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pinnate fronds, with broad bold pinnsa, to the heigbt of 
twelve and fourteen feet — ^makes it an attractive and very 
ornamental plant in the tropical honse ; it should be gfrown 
in a mixture of rough peat, loam, and sand, and requires 
an abundance of water at the roots during the summer 
season. 

fl". marginatum, — ^The only species in this genus; an 
evergreen stove plant of singular beauty, and noble 
appearance. The fronds are pinnate, from three to 
fourteen feet high ; the pinnao one to two feet long, and 
three to five inches wide, semi-transparent; colour, a 
lively green. In Ferneries of sufficient size it forms a 
splendid object from its distructness of character. Native 
of tropical America. 

Hemionitis. 

The two species given of this genus are all I am 
acquainted with. They are handsome dwarf plants, of 
very easy growth, and admirably adapted for Wardian . 
•Cases, especially H. palmata. This species produces young 
plants at the base of the fronds, which makes it an 
interesting object ; and, coupled with the beautifiilly 
reticulated lin6s of sori on the fertile fronds, causes it 
to be a general favourite with the lady-admirers of this 
tribe of plants. The plants require to be kept in small 
pots, peat and sand, with good drainage, being all that 
is necessary for them. 

H. cordifolia, — ^A very distinct dwarf species, and ad- 
mirably adapted for a Wardian Case ; being so dissimilar, 
it makes a pleasing change in the general outline. 
Fronds simple, cordate, about six inches high, dark 
green in colour on the upper surface, paler below, and 
slightly hairy; sori black, and situated upon the reti- 
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eolated veins, bnt eventaally covermg tiie whole under 
surface ; fronds proliferous at their base, the fertile ones 
somewhat contracted. A stove Fern. Native of the East 
Indies. 

H,pdlmata. — ^The Ivy-leaved Fern, an evergreen stove 
-species, bearing' yonng plants on its upper surface. The 
fronds are five-lobed, and covered on both sides, as well 
as the rachis and stipes, with a ferrugineous pubescence. 
'With a liberal supply of water, this makes a very pretty 
and interesting plant. Native of the West Indies. 

Hbmitelia. 

This, is a beautifril genus of Tree Ferns, and its species 
rank among the rarest of the arborescent kinds in cul- 
tivation ; their large, broad, and shining fronds, when 
growing by the side of some of the more finely divided 
Ferns, have a splendid appearance in a tropical Fernery. 
The regularity of the round sori, which form a medial or 
intramarginal almost uninterrupted line round each pin- 
nule, adds materially to the beauiy of the under sur&ce 
of the fronds. They should be potted in a mixture of 
peat, loam, and sand, and an abundant supply of heat and 
moisture given during the growing season. 

JET. grcmdifolia. — ^A noble evergreen stove species, form- 
ing an arborescent stem from three to six feet high, 
from which are produced fronds six to eight feet in 
length, somewhat lanceolate in form, pinnate; the pinnea 
ten or twelve inches in length ; segments shallow, obtuse, 
and bright glossy green in colour. Native of the West 
Indies. 

jff. horrida, — ^This grand species forms a stem six to ten 
feet high, from which its splendid fronds are produced, 
to the length of nearly ten feet on large" specimens ; 
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they are bipinnate, broadly lanceolate in form; pinnoa 
deeply pinnatifid ; the pinnules are abont twelve inches 
in lengih ; the rachis and stipes scaly, and armed with 
long stout spines ; colour of frond a bnlliant green on 
the upper side, lighter coloured, and slightly tomentose 
on the under. This species, if allowed sufficient room^ 
makes a noble and striking object in a warm Fernery. 
Native of the West Indies* 

H. Karsteniana. — This remarkably fine and distinct 
species I have not seen of sufficient age to say what 
kind of stem it has. The fronds are very long and 
broad, pinnate ; the pinnsB are upwards of a foot long, 
and two inches in breadth, very obtusely lobed, and rich 
dark green in colour. An evergreen and beautifiil 
species, at present very rare in cultivation. Native of 
Venezuela. 

H. spedosa, — This fine species is pinnate. The pionse 
are from ten to fifteen inches long, slightly serrated on 
the margins, and rich dark green in colour. The sori 
in this species are nearly or quite marginal; the crown 
of the plant, and the stipes at the base, clothed with 
long dark brown chaflfy scales. A very handsome stove 
Fern. Native of tropical America. 

H. spectahUis, — ^A very handsome Tree Fern, at present 
very seldom found in our gardens. The fronds are from 
twelve to eighteen feet long ; pinnules obtusely lobed, 
from ten to fourteen inches in length, and two in 
breadth, colour a cheerfiil light green. A fine stove 
species. Native of Venezuela. 

HUMATA. 

A small family of Ferns having a close affinity with 
Davallia, but separated from that genus by some of our 
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l>est authorities. The species are all dwarf-growing hand, 
some plants, well worthy of cultivation. 

H. alpina. — ^This is a dwarf-growing stove Fern ; fronds 
only a few inches in height, somewhat triangular in shape, 
bipinnatifid, and dark green in colour; it is a beautiM 
little plant to cover the face of a jutting rock in the 
Fernery, or for the Wardian Case. Native of Borneo. 

S. heterophylla, — ^A very handsome creeping evergreen 
species, very suitable for suspending in a Basket, or for 
covering the face of rock-work. The barren fronds are 
about four inches in length, simple and oblong in shape ; 
fertile frond very narrow and pinnatifid. Native of the 
Malay Islands. 

H. pedata. — This is a very pretty evergreen stove Fern ; 
the fronds are about five inches high, coriaceous and 
deltoid, bipinnatifid, of a dark green colour, and produced 
from a slender creeping rhizome. It makes a pretty 
object in the Fern Case, when climbing over a lump of 
sandstone. Native of Java, Penang, &c. 

Hymenodium. 

I am only acquainted with a solitary species belonging 
to this genus ; it is sometimes called the Elephant's-ear 
Fern. It is a native of the West Indies, where it forms 
immense fronds ; potted in peat and sand, and well 
supplied with heat and moisture, it will soon form a fine 
plant, contrasting with any and every other Fern. A 
very distinct species for rock-work in a Fernery, and also 
makes a fine distinct specimen for exhibition. 

fl". crinitymi. — ^This is a very singular^ and also a hand- 
some Fern ; the fronds are simple and entire, and rise 
from a decumbent rhizome, which is densely crinite, the 
whole surface and margin of the fronds being covered 

L 
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with long black hairs. The sterile ones are eighteem 
inches in length, and nine in breadth, and the footstalk i& 
about eight or nine inches long. The fertile ones are a 
little smaller, and the sori occupies the whole of the^ 
under side ; colour dark green. Native of the West 
Indies. 

Hymenophyllum.* 

fl". abrwptum. — ^A pretty dwarf pinnatifid species from, 
the West Indies : it succeeds best in a rather cool and 
shady place, grown upon a block, or stump of a Tree Fern. 

fl*. oeruginosum, — A pretty tomentose bipinnate species 
from ISTew Zealand, requiring to be grown on a log oF 
wood; it should have no water over the fronds. The- 
plant grows from six to eight inches in height, and 
succeeds well in a Wardian Case. 

JBT. asplenioides. — This will succeed under the same treat- 
ment as JBT. abruptum; it is a dwarf-growing plant, with 
small wiry rhizomes ; fronds deeply and obtusely lobed^ 
and dark green in colour. From the West Indies. 

JBT. hivalve. — ^A rare species, growing about eight inches 
high, with much divided fronds, which are serrated on the 
edges ; it may be grown in a pot. Native of New Zea- 
land, where it is scarce. 

H. caudicvXatum. — ^A broad-fronded species, with the 
ends or points of the pinnules lengthened out like tails ; 
it grows about eight inches high, and is rather thicker 
in texture than many others, and of a very dark green ; it 
succeeds best in fibrous peat and moss. Native of Brazil. 

H. cUiatum. — A handsome free-growing sub-bipinnate 
species, slightly hairy ; it grows well on stems of Tree 
Ferns, and will succeed on a mound of turfy peat and 

• For cultivation, see Filmy Ferns, page 19. 
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moss. This is a real gem when grown i|i a Glass Case. 
Native of the West Indies. 

JH*. criapatum, — ^A very nice species from New Zealand, 
admirably adapted for a Fern Glass ; the rachis is winged 
to the base, and the edges everywhere wavy; the fronds 
are triangular in shape, and attain the height of six to 
ten inches* It requires the same treatment as the other 
species from, the same country. 

H. demissum. — ^A very handsome plant. The fronds are 
tripinnate, of a lively green colour, with the segments 
finely divided, and grows about a foot high : it is a good 
companion for the Killamey Fern. Succeeds well in a 
pot with peat, moss, and broken sandstone, and produces 
a beautiful effect in a Fern Case. Native of New Zealand. 

JET. dilatatvmfh, — One of the noblest plants of the genus, 
growing from, six to eighteen inches in height, with broad 
lively green fronds, which are tripinnatifid ; it requires 
the same treatment as the preceding. From New Zealand. 

H, flcbbdlatvm. — ^This beautiM species is from Tasmania ; 
it has finely divided fen-shaped fronds, which vary much 
in length and breadth. Having a scandent rhizome, it 
succeeds best on the stem of a Tree Fern or on a log 
of wood ; it is also well suited for a Wardian Case. 

jff, Jlextiomm, — ^This plant resembles H. crispatum in 
habit and appearance, but is more crisped ; the fronds 
attain to the height of eight or ten inches, and are tri- 
pinnatifid, and dark green in colour; it does well in a 
Fern Case. From New Zealand. 

jST. Mrsutmn. — ^A dwarf-growing, pretty, scandent species, 
with wiry thread-like rhizomes, producing pale woolly 
fronds a few inches high. It must not be watered over 
the fronds, and succeeds best on a block of wood or a 
lump of sandstone. Native of the West Indies. 
l2 
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. jff. hvrtdlmri.^-^A fine species jfrom Jamaica, with tri- 
p i nna tifi d fronds, wliich are downy; it is something like 
H, cUicUiim, but stronger, as it attains to the height of 
ten or 'twelve inches, and succeeds well in a mixture of 
peat, sphagnum, and broken sandstone. 

JBT. Plvmieri, — ^This very fine variety is a native of the 
West Indies and Brazil ; it requires to be kept very 
moist, and a little warmer than the generality of the 
species. The fironds are about eight inches long, ser- 
rated on the margins, and dark green in colour. 

H, polyanthos. — ^This species is very widely distributed. 
The form I have seen in cultivation is from New Zealand, 
and does not require to be kept so close as most of the 
others ; the fronds are tripinnatifid, about eight inches 
high, and from one to two and a half wide, and bright 
green in colour. It makes a beautiM object on a block 
of wood, either in the cool Fernery or a Wardian Case. 

H. puhherrimimi. — This, as its name implies, is a very 
handsome species, and requires to be kept very moist. 
The fronds are tripinnate, from six to ten inches long^ 
and bright lively green in colour. Native of New 
Zealand. 

H. rarum, — ^A pretty close-growing plant, widely dis- 
tributed. The fronds are produced from a wiry rhi- 
zome, and are only a few inches high; it requires to 
be grown on a Tree Fern stem or on a block of wood. 
Native of New Zealand, &c. 

H. scabrum.-^—A really fine species. The fronds attain 
to the height of twelve or fifteen inches, and are finely 
divided; it requires a liberal supply of air and plenty of 
moisture, and thrives well in a pot, either in the house 
or Wardian Case, with fibrous peat, moss, and small 
lumps of sandstone. From New Zealand. 
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JT. aenceum. — Tina species, whicli g^ws upon rocks in 
the shade in its ovm country, hangpbig down and covering 
them like a veil, should be grown here npon a Inmp of 
sandstone, giving it plenty of moistoire, but it shonld not 
have its woolly fronds wetted much. The fronds are 
long, narrow, and pendant, from ten to twenty inches 
long, pinnate, the pinn89 being covered with a silky 
whitish down. It is a beantiM plant, but generally 
difficnlt to get established when imported. Native of 
the West Indies. 

H. tunhridgense, — ^The Tunbridge Filmy Fern is rather 
difficult to manage in cultivation, though I have seen 
splendid masses of it in several collections. It is a dwari^ 
compact, and elegant little plant, requiring plenty of shade 
and moisture, and a liberal supply of air ; it succeeds well 
upon a Tree Fern stem, or on blocks of sandstone, or 
turfy peat and decayed leaf soil. I have seen it growing 
beautifolly in a wild state in many parts of the king- 
dom. Fronds about six inches long, rich dark green in 
colour, pinnate; segments pinnatifid. 

JET. unUateroUe, — ^The Scottish Filmy Fern differs from 
the former in being longer and more rigid in its growth ; 
fronds pinnate, deep green in colour, about four inches in 
height, and requiring the same treatment as the preceding 
species. It is called by many JBT. WUsoni. 

HyMENOSTACHTS. 

This genus has been established for this plant on account 
of the fructification being on spikes, and the veins in the 
barren fronds being reticulated ; it requires precisely the 
same treatment as the other Filmy Ferns, and to be 
potted in peat, moss, and small lumps of sandstone. 

jBT. elegans. — ^A distinct and handsome plant, producing 
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a narrow flat frniting frond, with the spore-cases sank 
, in its margins ; the barren fronds are from four to eight 
inches high, pinnatifid, and proliferons at their apex : a 
most desirable and »beautiftd species. Native of the West 
Indies. 

Htpodebeis. 

This genus is distinguished from Woodsia only by its 
reticulated venation ; the indusium is attached in a similar 
manner. Some authorities attach more importance to 
the venation than others, for the formation of genera ; 
but in this case the general habit of the plant would 
assist, I think, in distinguishing it from Woodsia, It 
requires to be potted in good fibrous peat and sand, and 
enjoys abundance of heat and moisture. 

H. Browmi. — ^A very rare Fern in cultivation. The 
fronds are from ten to twenty inches high, sometimes 
simple and entire, and of a bright light green colour. 
When properly developed they are three-lobed, the centre 
lobe being more than double the length and width 
of the other two ; the stipes and rachis are slightly 
scaly at the base. A distinct and handsome evergreen 
stove plant. Native of Trinidad and Guiana. 

Hypolepis. 

Handsome free-growing Ferns, with creeping rhizomes, 
very ornamental in the temperate Fernery or Wardian 
Case. They are very easily cultivated, thriving best in 
rough peat, with good drainage, and require an abundant 
supply of water. 

JBT. distans, — ^A very elegant species for growing in a 
Fern Case, and also very valuable for cutting for bouquets. 
The fronds are from six to twelve inches long, bipinnate ; 
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iike pinnules serrate on the margins, and of an intense 
green in colour. An evergreen cool honse Fern, which 
deserves to be generally cultivated. Native of New 
Zealand. 

fl". tenuifolia. — ^This is a very handsome and distinct 
plant, growing from one to two feet high, having the 
fronds divided into very fine segments, and of a cheer- 
ed bright gfreen colour. A very desirable evergreen 
greenhouse species, of bold and striking habit, from New- 
Zealand and the Polynesian Islands. 

Lastbea. 

A handsome and extensive genus, including many 
very ornamental species, with simple, forked, or pinnate ' 
Teins, and reniform indpsia. In it can be found plants 
suitable for the open air Fernery, the temperate or tro- 
pical house, or the Wardian Case. It is a genus which 
is also well represented in our own islands, and is of 
easy culture. The soil best adapted for the large kinds 
is a mixture of equal parts of loam and peat, with a 
little sand ; for the smaller-growing species the loam 
should be in smaller quantities, and more sand added. 

L, albo-punctata. — ^A very pretiy and distinct Fern, pro- 
ducing erect pinnate fronds, having the pinnaa deeply 
pinnatifid, dark green in colour, and spotted on the upper 
surface with small white dots, giving it a singular appear- 
ance. An evergreen stove species, from the Mauritius. 

L. chrysoloha. — A beautiful Fern, rare in cultivation. 
"The fronds grow from ten to fifteen inches in height, 
and are pinnate; pinnsB pinnatifid, bearing large and 
l)right reddish brown sori. An evergreen stove species, 
from Brazil. 

L. ' decomposita. — This is a very handsome and easily 
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cultivated species, making a pretty specimen either for 
a Wardian Case or the cool Fernery; the fronds are de- 
compound, about twelve inches high, and dark green m. 
colour. Native of Australia, Tasmania, &c. 

L. deourrens, — ^A beautiftil Fern for a Wardian Case, 
and entirely distinct from any other with which I am 
acquainted : the fronds are piimate in the lower, and 
pinnatifid in the upper part, lanceolate, about three inches 
broad in the widest part, and pale green in colour; the 
sori are numerous and reddish brown. An evergreen 
species from China. 

L, deltoidea,—T\m is a very singular and beautiful 
species, growing from ten to fifteen inches high, though 
I have seen native-grown specimens upwards of thirty. 
The fronds are pinnate nearly to the base ; the first ten 
or twelve pairs of pinnsB reduced in size, measuring 
only about a quarter or half an inch in length, the re- 
mainder being from two to three inches long, nearly one 
in breadth, and obtusely lobed ; colour bright dark 
green. A very desirable evergreen stove species. Native 
of Jamaica, &c. 

L, elegans. — ^A ^e species, well deserving the name ; it 
grows from one to two feet high, having decompound 
fronds, of a bright green colour, and beautiftdly arched; 
base of the fronds scaly. An evergreen stove Fern.. 
Native of Ceylon. 

L. erythrosora. — ^This is a fine addition to our hardy 
Ferns. The fronds are bipinnate ; pinnae broad, light 
green in colour, and from one to two feet in length ; sori 
large, and the indusium which covers them of a bright 
light red colour, giving the under surface a handsome 
and distinct appearance. Native of Japan. 

L, gldbdla, — This is an exquisite species, admirably 
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adapted for a Wardian Case or the cool Fernery. It 
grows from six to fifteen inches high when well en- 
couraged, but often makes, with its finely divided £ronds> 
a beautiM little specimen about seven or eight inches 
high. An evergreen cool house plant, which should be 
in every collection. Native of New Zealand. 

L, Goldiana, — ^This is a fine hardy Fern. The fronds 
are bipinnate, from one to three feet high ; pinnao broad, 
fr*om three to six inches long, and of a rich dark green 
in colour ; base of stipes scaly. A very desirable species 
for the hardy Fernery, from the United States and 
Canada. 

Zf. Jmtipes, — ^A fine species, which thrives well in 
either the tropical or cool Fernery. The fronds are 
fit)m one to two feet in height, pinnate, serrate on the 
margins, and dark green in colour ; sori large and con- 
spicuous ; stipes clothed with large dark coloured chafiy 
scales. It is also known by the name of Aspidi/um 
atratvffn. Native of the East Indies. 

L. hispida. — ^A lovely little Fern, which should be in 
every collection. It is admirably adapted for the Fern 
Case, and also forms a beautifrd object either in a pot, or 
planted in the cool Fernery. The fronds are about twelve 
inches long, triangular in shape, and rich dark green in 
colour, tripinnate, the pinnules dentate on the margins. 
The crown of the plant and stipes densely clothed with 
very long black hairs. Native of New Zealand. 

L. intermedia. — ^A fine strong-growing hardy Fern. 
The fronds are about two feet in height, bi-tripinnate ; 
pinnsB toothed on the margins, and fragile in texture ; 
the stipes famished with broad light coloured chaflfy 
scales. A very desirable plant in the out-door Fernery^ 
Native of North America. 
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L, invisa. — ^In a large Fernery this is an invalnablo 
plant, on account of its robust growth and habit, which 
give quite a tropical appearance to a house; it attains 
ihe height of four and five feet, about two of which are 
bare. The fronds are lanceolate, bipinnatifid, or pinnate, 
with the pinnules pinnatifid, about twenty inches broad 
in the widest part, and of a cheerful light green colour. 
An evergreen species, from the West Indies. 

L. marginalis. — ^A fine hardy species, the fronds of 
which are bipinnate, from fifteen to twenty-four inches 
long, and bright dark green in colour; the pinnules 
somewhat triangular and sessile, with the sori placed 
almost close to the margin ; stipes scaly. Native of 
North America. 

L. patens, — ^This is a distinct strong-growing kind, 
making a fine ornamental species when planted out in 
the stove Fernery. The fronds are from one to three 
feet in height, pinnate; the pinnsd five inches long, 
deeply lobed, auriculate at the base, and brilliant green 
in colour, A very desirable plant. Native of tropical 
America. 

Zf. Sieboldii. — ^A fine and distinct hardy species, fit)m 
one to two feet in height, dark green in colour, pin- 
nate ; pinnsB few, six inches long, and one broad ; sori 
bold and copious, dark brown in colour. A beautifiil 
Fern for the out-door rock-work, and known to many 
as Pycnopteris Sieboldii. Native of Japan. 

L, spa/raa, — ^A noble-habited and distinct Fern. The 
frt)nds are about two feet in height, bipinnate ; pinn» 
five to six inches long ; pinnules broad and lobed, dark 
^reen in colour ; base of the fronds clothed with large 
^cinnamon coloured chafi^ scales. A most desirable spe. 
cies, found in various parts of India, Ceylon, and Java. 
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L, Standishii. — ^This is a beantifbl species for the hardy 
'Fernery; it was formerly known in gardens under the 
name of Polystichum concavum. It g^rows abont two 
feet in height, and has the pinneB and pixmoles closely 
49et and nnmerous, giving the fronds a massive and 
beantifnl appearance ; the colour is a rich g^een. It 
forms a very handsome spreading mass in a cool house. 
Native of Japan. 

L, strigosa, — A rare and beantifnl Fern, well deserving 
a place in every collection. The fronds vary from ten 
to fifteen inches in height, pinnate ; pinnsB two inches 
long, divided nearly to the rachis, and light green in 
<X)lonr; stipes clothed with jet black hairs, which are 
longest near the crown of the plant. A tropical species, 
from the Mauritius. 

L. varia, — ^A beautiftil Pern, known in some gardens by 
ihe name of L. opaca. I believe this will prove perfectly 
hardy, and a valuable addition to our out-door Ferneries. 
It is a robust species, growing from ten to twenty-four 
inches in height ; fronds broad and mu6h divided ; the 
lower pinnsB six or seven inches in length ; the colour 
is a very dark green ; the sori prominent and black ; 
stipes and rachis copiously clothed with black scaly hairs. 
From China and Japan. 

L. vestita. — ^This splendid Fern is deserving of a place 
in every Fern house : it grows from twenty to thirty-six 
inches or more high, and is broadly lanceolate in form, 
bipinnatifid, the pinnsB being six inches long, and the 
•segments obtuse and divided to the rachis; stipes clothed 
throughout the entire length with a dense covering of 
long cinnamon coloured hairs. An evergreen Fern, from 
the West Indies and BrazH. 

L, villosa, — ^A majestic Fern, fit to associate with the 
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arborescent kinds. The fronds are tripinnate, dark green 
in colour, six feet long ; pinnao upwards of two feet, vil- 
lose ; pinnules deeply pinnatifid, and six inches in lengfth ; 
the stipes as stout as an ordinary walking-cane, and 
entirely hidden by a dense covering of large dark brown 
chafi^ scales. An evergreen stove Fern, from the West 
Indies. 

LlNDS^SA. 

This is a lovely genus, but up to the present time most 
of the species have resisted all our efforts to make them 
general inhabitants of our stoves ; frequently as importa- 
tions have arrived, just as frequently have they died. 
Now, however, we are reaping the fruits of perseverance,, 
by seeing some of these plants, which I think are looked 
upon as precious gems by all lovers of Ferns, becoming 
established in cultivation. There has, I am afraid, as a 
rule, been too much solicitude in preparing the soil, and 
in potting, in the case of these plants. Had they been 
taken from the Cases upon arriving in this country, and 
placed in pots nearly filled with drainage material, with 
just a rough piece or two of turf to hold them fast, 
they would, in all probabiliiy, have been established 
long ago ; for, flourishing as they do naturally in open 
grassy glades, under the shade of large forest trees, or 
in barren waste places, either in woods or on their 
margins, their rhizomes creeping in and about a poor 
stony soil, frequently drenched with rain, but which ia 
always carried away directly, leaving nothing to stag- 
nate about them, it is evident that the treatment they 
have generally received at home could lead to nothing 
else than speedy death. I should advise very little soil 
to be used in the culture of these plants, but that should 
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1)6 a miztnre of turfy loam, fibrous peai^ and sand. 
They are plants that revel in a humid atmosphere, and 
if the air of the open Fern house is too dry, let them be 
removed into the division set apart for the Filmy Ferns, 
taking care that the soil does not become very wet. 
The genus consists, for the most part, of Addantum^liike 
plants, rising, in some instances, over two feet high; 
their stems, however, are light-coloured, and have not 
that black polished appearance so common to that genus ; 
neither have they, like it, the property of resisting water 
when poured upon them. There are many handsome 
species to be found in the East Indian Islands, and various 
other parts of the world, which I should very much like to 
see flourishing in our Ferneries at home. 

L, cidtrata, — ^This elegant little species is now to be 
met with in many good collections. It is a pinnate 
plant, growing from three to eight inches high; the 
pinnae are dimidiate, in some instances opposite, but 
more frequently alternate; the margins are lobed, and 
light green in colour. This pretty Fern yields a per- 
frime something like the sweet-scented vernal grass 
(^Anthoxanthtmh odoratum), a property which it retains in 
the herbarium for many yeaors. An evergreen species, 
which will grow in the open Fern house if a fair amount 
of humidity is kept up. Native of the East Indies. 

L, falcata. — ^A fine species, which requires a humid 
atmosphere to grow it to perfection. The fronds are 
pinnate, and, I believe, about a foot high ; the pinnae 
are oblong, obtuse, and very much hooked ; in colour 
a brilliant green. An evergreen stove Fern, from 
Gxdana. 

L, gudanensis. — ^This beautifol Fern has been frequently 
introduced to our gardens, and I hope has now become 
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thoroughly established : the fronds are abont twelre 
or fifteen inches high, bi or tripinnate ; pinnse oblique 
and obtuse; sori uninterrupted; colour bright gfreen. 
An evergreen species from Guiana and the West Indies. 
2/. renifomm, — ^Por this extremely rare Fern we are 
indebted to Messrs. Backhouse, of York, they having 
introduced it to this country, along with several other 
species. It resembles Trickomanes reniforme, and Adiaiu 
trnn reniforme in general appearance, the three making 
a happy trio. An evergreen stove plant. Native of 
Guiana. 

Jr. stricta. — ^This is an exceedingly neat and elegant 
species, assuming several forms, all of which are very 
handsome; it grows from six to twelve inches high, 
and is sometimes simply pinnate, and in this state ofben 
called Jf. hotrychioides ; at another time it is bipinnate, 
the character most usual to it, but I have not unfre- 
quently seen it assume a tripinnate form. In all of 
them it is a most desirable plant; the pinneB are de- 
veloped on one side of the costa only, recurved, sometimes 
becoming almost lunulate. An erect-growing evergreen 
Fern, from Venezuela, Trinidad, 4c. 

Jr. trapeziformis. — ^A beautifiil species, producing broad 
spreading fronds upwards of two feet high, bipinnate ; 
the pinned six to eight inches long; pinnules developed 
on one side only, broad, obtuse, somewhat falcate, and 
in colour a most brilliant green : the most ornamental 
and handsome species with which I am acquainted. An 
evergreen stove Fern, from Brazil, Trinidad, and various 
West Indian Islands, &o. 

L. trich(yinanoide8, — This is a distract and handsome 
little species. I have not seen it larger than about six 
inches in height. The fronds are bipinnate; the pinnsd 
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lobed, and bright green in colour : a charming pot plant 
for the temperate house, and also makes a pretty little 
specimen for the Wardian Case. Native of New Zealand. 

LrroBROCHU. 

A genns containing many very highly decorative plants, 
in most instsknces of free growth, and, in the case of 
X. podophylla, rising eight or nine feet in height. 
They were formerly classed with Pteris, but are easily 
recognised from that genus by their reticulated or 
netted veins. The soil best adapted for the robust kinds 
is a mixture composed of equal parts of loam, peat, and 
sand, with the pots well drained; for the more delicate 
species, less loam should be used. Some of the smaller 
kinds make good plants for Wardian Cases, and their 
fronds are very useftil for bouquets. 

L. denticulata. — ^A very handsome and distinct kind, 
growing from ten to tweniy inches high. The fronds 
are pinnate ; pinnaB decurrent, and deeply serrated at 
the points, the lower ones usually bifid; sori marginal; 
colour of fronds bright green. An evergreen stove spe- 
cies. Native of Brazil. 

L. grandifolia. — A very robust-growing Fern, only 
suitable for planting out in the tropical house, but 
there it has a splendid efiect. The fronds are from two 
to five feet high, pinnate ; pinnss twelve inches long, 
an inch and a half in breadth, and bright green in 
colour. Native of tropical America. 

L. leptophylla, — ^This is a very elegant species, admir- 
ably adapted for Wardian Cases. The fronds are from 
ten to fifteen inches high, bi or tripinnate ; segments nar- 
row, bright green, the red marginal sori being very 
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ornamental to it : an evergreen Fern which should be 
in every collection. Native of Brazil. 

L. macUenta. — A most desirable Fern for the cool 
honse or Wardian Case. It also lasts a long time in 
water after it is cut, which makes it valuable for 
decorating the dwelling-house, when associated with 
flowers. The fronds are from one to three feet in 
height, bi or tripinnate ; lobes of the pinnules beauti- 
fiilly serrated. An evergreen cool house species which 
is deserving general cultivation. Native of New Zealand, 
L. macroptera. — ^A handsome and distinct species from 
Brazil. The fronds are bipinnatifid, from ten to twenty 
inches high, bright dark green in colour. A desirable 
stove evergreen Fern. Native of Brazil. 

L. podophylla, — ^This gigantic species is a fit companion 
for the arborescent kinds : the stipes are as stout as a 
thick walking-cane, and five feet in height, bearing upon 
the top a large tripartite frond ; the segments are pin- 
natifid, and of a most intense green colour. ' A stove 
Fern, which should find a place in every house of suffi- 
cient dimensions. An evergreen and highly ornamental 
species. Native of the West Indies. 

L. spimdifera. — This magnificent species makes a very 
ornamental plant in the stove Fernery. It grows from 
one to three feet in height ; fronds pinnate ; pinnules 
pinnatifid, eight inches long, and three broad, bright 
shining green in colour ; stipes spiny the entire length. 
An evergreen Fern, well worthy of general cultivation. 
Native of West Africa. 

L, tripartita. — ^A fine ornamental stove Fern : fronds 
from one to three or more feet high, tripartite ; pinnee 
two feet long ; pinnules deeply pinnatifid, the apex of 
each lengthened into a tail; colour vivid green; stipes 
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smooth and sliiiiiiig, reddish brown in colour. Native 
of the East Indies. 

L, vespertUionis, — ^This beautiftil and distinct Fern grows 
fe)m ten to thirty inches in height. The fronds are bipin- 
nate, the lower pinnsd seven inches long; pinnules sessile, 
and obtusely lobed, the two next the stipes eared, or wing- 
like ; colour bright green, on the under side very glaucous ; 
tihe sori marginal and bright red. An evergreen species, 
which is well worth general cultivation, succeeding in 
either house. It lasts a long time in water after being 
cut, and is a charming addition to a Wardian Case. 
Native of the East Indies, Australia, &c. 

Llavea. 

L. cordifolia. — ^This, the only species I am acquainted 
with, is very singular and beautiftil at the same time. The 
fronds are tri-quadripinnate, from one to two feet long, 
the upper part contracted and fertile ; pinnaa linear, sterile 
below ; pinnules oblong, about an' inch in length and light 
green in colour ; the fertile portion is pendulous, and has 
the appearance of a collection of catkins. It requires 
moderate heat only, and should be potted in peat and 
sand, with an abundance of drainage. An evergreen 
species, forming a very handsome plant in the temperate 
house, if planted upon the summit of some projecting 
rock. Native of Mexico. 

LOMARIA. 

A beautiftil and, in a decorative point of view, extremely 
useftil family of Ferns. Many of the species are not to be 
equalled for dinner-table decoration, and, on account of the 
majority of them having fi*onds of a good substance, they 
are invaluable for the decoration of the conservatory, hall, 

M 
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Zr. auatraUs.-^A. very liandsome evergreen cool honae 
Pern. The fronds are pinnate; the pinnsB lanceolate and 
obtuse; the fertile pinnaa are longer, very much con- 
tracted, or linear, of a bright dark green colour, and 
from ten to twenty inches long. Natiye of South Africa. 

L. hlschrmdes, — ^This very pretty Fern grows frt)m five 
to ten inches long; it is coriaceous in texture, dark green 
in colour, and pinnatifid, the pinnse short and blunt. The 
fertile frond is contracted, but sometimes only its upper 
portion. It makes a beautiM, distinct, and handsome 
Fern for a Wardian Case, and also for planting in the 
rock-work of a cool Fern house. An evergreen species, 
from ChiH. 

L. coupensis, — ^This is a strong-growing evergreen plant, 
well suited for a cool Fernery ; the plant is of large 
dimensions, the fronds rising to the height of two and 
three feet, pumate and lanceolate, the fertile ones con. 
tracted very much, and of a very deep green colour. 
A most desirable evergreen species. Native of South 
Africa. 

L, chUense. — ^This is a majestic Fern, and one that will, 
I hope, prove hardy. I have seen it on some rock- work in 
the open Fernery, where it had stood for some time, and 
its appearance was very fine; the fronds were arched, and 
from four to six feet long— the usual length is, however, 
one to two feet — ^pinnate, dark green in colour; fertile 
pimiss much contracted. A fine species which should be 
generally cultivated. Native of Chili. 

L. cUiata, — ^A very distinct and handsome species, rising 
upon a slender stem to the height of a foot or more. 
The fronds are pinnate, or pinnatifid ; the segments 
prsemorse, and fringed with hair-like teeth; fertile fronds 
very much contracted; colour a cheerful light green. 
m2 
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A very ornamental and desirable cool stoTe plants- 
Native of New Caledonia. 

L, discolor, — ^This is a beantiM species, making a stout 
sliort stem with age. The fronds are pinnatifid, the fer* 
idle ones wholly contracted, so as to form linear pinnsB; 
sometimes, however, thej are only partially contracted, 
with the base anricnlate, which gives them a very 
peculiar and nniqne appearance. The fronds are fromL 
one to two feet in length, and in colour a bright dark 
green above, paler beneath. A greenhouse evergreen 
species which should be in every collection. From New 
Zealand. 

L. dv/ra. — ^A very fine new species, which has been 
also named L. rigida: we, however, take the first pub- 
lished name. It is a fine sturdy-growing plant, of a deep 
green colour ; the fronds are from six to ten inches 
high, and one to two inches broad, pinnatifid, and Ian. 
ceolate in form, erect, rigid, and very thick in texture. 
a fine addition to our evergreen cool house species. 
Native of the Chatham Islands. 

L, elongata, — ^A noble and distinct Fern from New 
Zealand. It has not grown to any great size in this 
country, and I am unable to say to what height it may 
attain ; as I have seen it, the fronds are from fifteen to 
eighteen inches high, pinnatifid, divided nearly down to 
the rachis ; the pinnse are four inches long, and one and 
a half broad, the lower ones small, and forming a wing 
down the stipes ; colour dark heavy green. It will, I 
have no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition for a cool 
house. 

L. flAjmatUis. — ^This is a very distinct and beautiful 
Fern. The fronds are from twelve to twenty-four inches 
long, pinnate; the pinnsd roundish and alternate, with 
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a profusion of reddish cliafi^ hairs upon them, and the 
rachis is also densely clothed with the same ; well 
suited for a Wardian Case or cool Fernery. An ever- 
green cool house species. Native of New Zealand. 

L, IBVaseri, — A most charming little tree, with graceM 
feathery fronds, in appearance somewhat like the Ostrich 
Fern (^Struthiopteris), The fronds are bipinnatifid, six 
to twelve inches long, and, when fertile, densely covered 
with the bright red son. This is one of the most 
elegant Ferns in cultivation. Native of New Zealand. 

L, Germainii, — This is a very pretty addition to our cool 
house dwarf-growing Ferns, found in gardens sometimes 
under the name of L, cremUata. It produces fronds fron^ 
three to nine inchea high, light green in colour, and pin- 
nate; pinnas sessile, obtuse, and crenulate. The fertile 
fronds are generally longer than the sterile, and much 
contracted ; base of the stipes clothed with broad light 
brown chaflfy scales. It is very easy of propagation, 
and, if planted in the Fernery where it can creep 
underground, it will soon make a beautiM mass, and 
will likewise thrive well in a Fern Case. Native of Chili. 

L, gibha, — ^A fine species, and very usefiil for decorative 
purposes. The fronds are produced frt)m a slender stem, 
and are from six inches to two feet in length, deeply pin- 
natifid. This makes a splendid specimen for exhibition 
purposes, the plant being so regfular in gprowth, and so 
perfectly distinct from any other; it also makes a pretty 
object planted out in the cool Fernery, in a position where 
you can look over it, as the centre of the plant forms a 
sort of flat table. In the young state it is also invaluably 
for dinner-table decoration. The plants thrive in a cool 
house, but will not endure frost. Native of New Caledonia. 

L, QUliem, — ^This is a very distinct plant; an evergreen 
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cool houfle Fern. It forms an npright stem, from which 
rise the pumate fronds to the height of one or two feet ; 
the fertile fronds are also pinnate, but very mnch con- 
tracted. It frequently happens that only half of each 
pinns9 is contracted, giving the plant a very singfular 
appearance. Native of Chili. 

L. lanceolata, — ^A very pretty, compact-growing, dwarf 
greenhouse evergreen kind, with smooth lanceolate pin- 
natifid frt)nds, rising to the height of about eight or ten 
inches ; the fertile fronds are pinnate, dark green in colour. 
Native of New Zealand, Australia, and Tasmania. 

Jf. L*n&rminieri, — ^This is a very handsome stove spe- 
cies, by no means common in collections. The fronds are 
pinnatifid, from six to ten inches in length, and of nearly 
the same width in the upper part, the basal pinnsB much 
attenuated ; when young they are of a beautifrd crimson 
hue, changing, with age, to dark green. Native of 
tropical America. 

L. magdlmica. — ^A fine, bold, and handsome-growing 
plant, rising, as it gains age, upon a short stout arbores- 
<5ent caudex. The fronds are from one to two feet long, 
very dark green in colour, and pinnate; tibe pinn» 
are large, thick, and somewhat lanceolate in form ; and 
the stems are very scaly near the base, as also is the 
crown of the plant. A splendid ornament to the green- 
house Fernery. Native of the Falkland Islands, Chili, 
and Juan Fernandez. 

L, nigra, — ^This is a very distinct dwarf-growing species. 
The fronds are from three to six inches long, and of a 
deep blackish green colour, pinnatifid at the base; the 
round obtuse pinnsB are divided nearly to the rachis, 
but the upper part of the frond expands into a broad 
slightly lobed terminal pinne; fertile fronds smaller 
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and much contracted; stipes densely pubescent. A very 
interesting species for planting in the crevices of the 
Tock-work in the cool Fernery, or for growing in the Fern 
<!)aBe. Native of New Zealand. 

L, mida. — ^A very handsome greenhouse species. The 
:fronds are pinnatifid, broadly lanceolate, the fertile ones 
not so mnch contracted as in many kinds, but densely 
-covered with the sori ; they are light green in colour, 
and are from nine to twenty inches in length. A valu- 
able species for the decoration of the dinner table. 
Native of Tasmania. 

L. wuda var, prdcherrima, — ^This is a beautiftd variety 
of the former, in which the apex of each pinnas becomes 
somewhat crested, or again pinnatifid. It is in every 
other respect like L. ntida, and is an exceedingly hand- 
:8ome variety, and very rare. 

L, onocleoides. — ^Very distinct in habit, often rising 
upon a slender stem of ten or fifteen inches in height. 
The fronds vary from ten to thirty inches in length, and 
from three to five in breadth, piunatifid; the pinn» 
upwards of two inches in length, broad at the base, 
bright dark green in colour, and thin in texture. The 
fertile fix)nds vary very much, being sometimes wholly 
•contracted and sporangiferous, sometimes the lower part 
only, while the upper part is as broad as in the sterile 
parts; in other cases, some of the pinnsB in the middle 
of the fit»nd Tjecome fertile, as in the case of Osm/wnda, 
interrupta. A beautifiil evergreen stove species. Native 
of the West Indies. 

L. Patersoni, — ^This species is very distinct, the fronds 
being simple, about a foot long, and narrow, and the 
fertile ones so much contracted as to become linear ; they 
^0, however, sometimes branch under cultivation, and be- 
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come pinnatifid. An evergreen cool house species, fromi 
Australia. 

L, procera. — ^A noble evergreen cool house species^ 
which should be in every collection; its fronds are from 
twelve to twenty inches high, pinnate, three inches long, 
and one in breadth, somewhat obtuse, coriaceous, and 
thickened at the margins ; the pinnsB four inches long 
and acuminate; colour dark green. The pionsB of th€> 
fertile fronds are linear, and wholly sporangiferous ; base 
of the stipes scaly. A massive and stately evergreen 
species. Native of Australia, Tasmania, and ISfew 
Zealand. 

L. wlcanica, — A very distinct and handsome Fem^ 
suitable for the cool Fernery or a Wardian Case. The 
fronds are from five to ten inches high, dark green in 
colour, pinnatifid, and lanceolate ; pinnas from an inch 
to an inch and a half long, obtuse, the lower pair 
shorter and auriculate. The fertile fronds are similar ta 
the sterile, but much contracted, and wholly sporangi- 
ferous — except the lower pair, which are, in most cases,, 
destitute of sori and auriculate ; base of stipes clothed 
with black chaflTy scales. Native of New Zealand. 

L. zamimdes, — ^This may be but a variety of L, mageU 
lanica, but it is an extreme form, and well deserving 
to be known by a distinct name in cultivation. It 
produces a thick arborescent caudex some four feet high,, 
with fronds which are very Zamia-lik.e in form, about 
two feet in length, of a light green colour, and pin- 
nate. An evergreen stove species, from Brazil. 

Ltcopodium. 

The Club Moss family contains many beautiful species^ 
which would be highly prized were they to be introduced 
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iu a living state to this country, though, it mnst be 
acknowledged, they have hitherto proved somewhat diffii. 
colt to establish, even when they have reached us alive^ 
A better knowledge of their habits and habitats, however,, 
is producing beneficial results, and many fine kinds are 
now established in the hands of cultivators. Many of 
the members of this fiimily are found growing upon 
trees, adhering by a mass of fibrous roots, and throwing 
their branches downwards. One of the great mistakes,, 
consequently, in our cultivation has been endeavouring 
to make them grow erect, as though we wished them 
to rival their fossil relatives, the Lepidodendra, which 
must have been as large as the majority of Coniferous 
trees. Having fiiiled in these efforts, plant growers ara 
now treating them as epiphytes, and agreeing to be 
satisfied if they can but have them in this country as 
they appear iu their native woods. Several beautiful 
species are now to be seen decorating our Ferneries, the 
result of this reasonable and rational treatment. The 
soil best suited for these plants is rough spongy peat 
and sphagnum moss, but it should be applied sparingly^ 
for if much soil is put round their roots it is apt to 
become sour, and cause the plant to rot off at the^ 
ground level. Many of the kinds from temperate re- 
gions would make beautifiil plants for Wardian Cases, 
a purpose for which our native species are well adapted;, 
indeed, I have seen these thriving better in a structure 
of this kind than anywhere else under cultivation. 

L. c&rmiwm. — This fine species. is distributed throughout 
the tropics of both hemispheres, and, as may be sup- 
posed from such a variety of habitats, varies very much 
in appearance ; the variation, however, is principally 
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ia the height and density of the branches, &e general 
appearance being the same. The stems are from eight 
to thirty inches high, the branches many times divided, 
and the leares distant, somewhat needle-shaped, and 
bright light green in colour. In a fertile state, ihe plant 
has a beantiM appearance, for on the end of all tihe 
divisions of the branches the sporang^ia are gathered to- 
gether in small pendnlons hirsute catkins, about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, and light brown in colour. It is a 
terrestrial stove species that has not taken very kindly 
to artificial treatment, the failures arising from its not 
having proper soil ; it should have a mixture of loam, 
peat, and limestone — ^fully one half of the latter — and be 
well drained ; for though delighting in abundance of 
moisture, it must be quickly carried away. 

L. d&ndroidetim, — ^This very pretty species is perfectly 
hardy, and when growing vigorously, is somewhat like 
■a miniature spruce fir, six to ten inches high. Native 
of North America. 

JD. d^nstm.—A very handsome kind, producing from 
its creeping stolons erect slender stems, much branched, 
and densely fiimished with short sharp pointed leaves, 
bright green in colour. An evergreen terrestial green- 
house plant. Native of Australia. 

L, Hooherii. — ^A fine noble-growing species, attaining 
the height of two or more feet. The leaves are of a 
bright shining dark green colour, and nearly an inch in 
length. Towards the base the stem is several times di- 
vided, and on the end of each division hangs a bunch 
of slender catkins, frt)m three to five in number, also 
branched, and some four inches long, bearing the spo- 
rangia, giving the plant a very pleasing and novel ap- 
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pearance. An evergreen epiphytal stove Lycopod, re- 
quiring to be grown in peat, and suspended so tliat 
-fclie plant hangs downwards. Native of the East Indies. 

L, Phlegmaria, — ^This handsome plant bears a strong 
Tesemblance to the preceding, but as far as I have seen 
is not nearly so strong in any of its parts : the con- 
tracted fertile catkins give the plant a beautiM tasselled 
appearance, even more elegant than L. Hookerii; it re- 
'quires the same peculiar treatment as that species. A 
atove evergreen epiphyte. Found throughout the tropics 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

L. scariomm. — ^A lovely species for the cool Fernery ; 
indeed, no description can give an adequate idea of the 
beauty of this plant, which grows from nine inches to 
two feet high, rigid and erect, branched, and the branches 
flattened, the leaves situated on each side and decurrent 
with it, and light green in colour ; the imbricate fruit- 
l)earing catkins are from two to three inches long, light 
brown when mature, and borne in great profiision on 
blender upright stems some three or four inches high. 
A terrestrial species, requiring about the same treatment 
and soil as the Lomarias from the same country. Native 
-of New Zealand, but very rare in cultivation. 

L, taadfoUum, — ^This is another epiphytal stove species, 
Imt does not belong to the same class as L, PhlegmariOy 
for instead of having the fertile portion contracted, or 
distinct in form, the ends of the branches are swollen, 
with the sporangia situated at the base of the leaves. 
It grows from nine inches to a foot in length, the stems 
thickly clothed with bright green acuminate leaves about 
half an inch long, and requires to be suspended with 
iihe head downwards, and to be grown in peat and 
sphagnum. Native of Jamaica. 
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L, uligvnomm, — ^A very pretty dwarf-growing plant from 
Anstralia, about six inclies in height. The stem is 
slender, much branched ; leaves small, bright dark green 
in colour, and very closely set. It thrives well in peat 
and sand, with an abundance of water, either in the 
stove, cool Fernery, or Wardian Case. 

Zf, veTtiMainim, — This very fine species grows from ten 

to twenty inches long; leaves in whorls round the stem, 

about a quarter of an inch long, acuminate, and dark 

green in colour ; the spore-cases are situated in the axils 

of the leaves, at the apex of the branches ; stems several 

times forked. A very handsome stove plant, from the 

Mauritius. 

Ltqodictyon. 

This genus is distinguished from Lygodium by the reti- 
culated veins ; in other respects the species are similar 
in habit, and thrive under the same treatment. 

L. Fosteri, — A very handsome species. The fronds are 
dense, bipinnate, and several times dichotomously divided^ 
indefinite in length, and bright green in colour ; the spo- 
rangiferous spikelets are thickly clustered round the 
margin of the pinnaa, giving a beautiful effect to the 
whole plant. A very desirable and distinct Fern, from 
the Polynesian Islands. 

L, heterodoxwm. — ^This species is much larger in all its 
parts than the preceding. I have not seen it climbing, 
neither have I seen it in fruit; the pinnffl are broad, 
palmately lobed, and dark green in colour ; stipes straw 
colour. A distinct plant. Native of Guatemala. 

Lygodium. 

This is an elegant genus of Ferns, all scandent or sub- 
scandent in habit, and having the singular property of 
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extending their fronds to an indefinite length; on this 
acconnt they are especsially valuable, making charming 
objects when trained to cover pillars or nsed for any 
similar purposes in the Temery. I have seen them nsed 
very effectively as rafter plants, when no other suitable 
situation could be had. In this way they show to much 
better advantage than when put upon trellises. The sori 
are marginal, and stand out boldly round each pinnule, 
giving the whole plant a distinct and handsome appear, 
ance. They succeed best in a mixture composed of equal 
parts peat, loam, and sand. 

L. Uexuosvm. — This is one of the large-groYring species ; 
pinnsB opposite, twice divided, and from six to twelve 
inches or more long, of a beautiful bright green colour; 
sporangiferous spikelets arranged in two rows round the 
margins. An evergreen stove species, which should be in 
every collection. Native of the East Indies. 

L. japonicvm, — A handsome species, with scandent 
fronds extending to an indefinite length, branched ; piunsa 
palmately lobed, the fruiting spikelets situated on the apex 
of each lobe, giving it a beautiftil appearance. This is a 
charming little climber, which should be universally cul- 
tivated. A cool house Fern, from China and Japan. 

L. pcdmatwrn. — This very distinct species has the advan- 
tage of being nearly hardy. The fronds are palmate, 
usually five, but sometimes three, lobed; not so long as 
either of the previous species, seldom exceeding twenty- 
four inches, the upper portion generally contracted and 
fertile, bright green in colour. Aix. interesting plant, from 

North AmericA. 

Mabattia. 

A genus of strong-growing, distinct, and highly orna- 
mental Pseudo-Ferns, which do not form stems, but make 
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very large fleshy crownfl, sinular to those of Angiopteris; 
the fleshy appendages whidi sorroimd the base of the 
stipes often assume the character of small or abnormal 
fronds. The soil best suited for these is eqnal parts of 
loam, peat, and rirer sand : if grown in a stove Fernery 
they should be placed partially in the water — being 
swamp-loving plants, they will g^w more luxuriantly. 

M. (data. — ^This, I believe, is the handsomest of the 
genus. It is a beantifal ornamental plant, equally aa 
much at home in the cool Fernery or conservatory as 
the stove, and also makes a fine exhibition Fern. The 
fronds are from one to three feet in length, bi or tripin- 
nate. the rachis winged thronghont its entire length; 
pionnles sometimes entire, and at others dentate on the 
margins. A most desirable and highly decorative plant. 
Native of the West Indies, 

M. Gooperi. — ^A fine distinct species, very rare in cul- 
tivation. The fronds rise from between two very rough, 
homy-looking, stipulaaform appendages ; the pinnsd are 
large, deeply dentate on the margins, and light green 
in colour. Native of New Caledonia. 

M. degans, — ^This is. a fine decorative plant, adapted 
alike for the cool or warm house. The fronds are from 
two to six feet in height, bi-tripinnate ; pinnules broad, 
and dark green in colour. It makes a very ornamental 
plant, and forms a large fleshy crown or base. Native 
of Norfolk Island and New Zealand. 

M, laxa. — ^A fine ornamental species, and very distinct. 
The fronds are from three to six or more feet high; 
pinnsB nearly two feet long; pionules about seven inches 
in length, and one in breadth, serrate at the edges, and 
rich dark green in colour. Native of Mexico. 

M, jpurpurascens. — This is a dwarf-growing stove plant. 
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The fronds rise from between two leafy and fleshy stipn- 
Ifflform appendages to the height of one or two feet, 
and are bipinnate, or sometimes tripinnate ; pinnules 
broad and nndnlate on the margins, very dark heavy 
green in colour. Native of the Island of Ascension. 

Menisciitm. 

This small genns of Ferns is very distinct and well 
marked. The species are swamp-loving plants, and such 
as paZtistre and dentahmi have a fine effect when planted 
near the margin of water in a tropical Fern house. A 
mixture containing more loam than is generally used 
for Ferns suits iJiese best, though simplex and other 
small-growing kinds like more peat. They should always 
be kept moist at the roots, but not so as to allow 
stagnant moisture to remain about the soil, for that often 
causes the roots to decay. 

M. dentatvm. — ^A taU-growing Fern. The fronds vary 
from three to five feet in height, pinnate ; pinn89 seven 
inches long, and one in breadth, and light green in 
colour. A rather coarse-looking species, but a fine 
object when grown as a sub-aquatic. Native of Brazil. 

M, gigantemn. — This is a very rare Fern in cultivation, 
and I cannot say to what size it will grow, but the 
fronds are very large, and quite simple. A fine warm 
house Fern, from tropical America. 

M. pcdvstre, — ^This is rather a coarse-growing plant, but 
very handsome when grown in the viciniiy of water. 
It makes fronds from two to four feet or more in height, 
pinnate ; pinnaa seven inches long and nearly two in 
breadth, dark green in colour, the under side being crowded 
with bright chestnut coloured sori. Native of Brazil. 

M, drrvplex. — ^A charming little Fern for a Wardian 
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-Ga49e. The fronds are simple, about eight inches long, 
nearly two in breadth, and anricnlate at the base ; the 
fruiting fronds are the same shape, but only half an inch 
in breadth, and crowded with sori. A most desirable ever- 
green species, from Hong Kong. 

MiCBOLEPU. 

A genus of highly ornamental Ferns, which well de- 
serve general cultivation. They have been divided from 
DavalliOy on account of the half cup-shaped fructifications, 
and intramarginal sori. The soil should be good fibrous 
peat and sand. They are of easy culture and rapid 
growth, soon making fine specimens, so that they are 
capital plants for the Fernery, and some of them do well 
for Baskets. 

M. platyphylla. — ^A fine strong-growing handsome Fern, 
attaining the height of three or more feet. The fronds 
are bi-tripinnatifid ; pinnules broad, from six to twelve 
inches in length, and divided nearly to the rachis ; colour 
a cheerM green; sori large and conspicuous, reddish 
brown. This is a most desirable Fern, and is so dis- 
tinct that it should find a place in every collection. An 
evergreen cool house species. Native of the East Indies. 

M, scdhra, — ^A beautifiil and distinct species : the fronds 
vary from ten to twenty inches in length, and are a rich 
dark green in colour; they are pinnate, with the pinnae 
dentate, and somewhat auriculate on the upper margin. 
This is a very distinct and handsome Fern for a Wardian 
Case. Native of Japan. 

M. strigosa, — ^This is a magnificent species, which no 
cool Fernery should lack. The fronds are bipinnate, firom 
one to three feet high; pinnsB from three to six inches 
in length ; pinnules dimidiate, and beautifrdly crenate ; 
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oolonr briglit light green. A handsome g^eenhonse Fern. 
N&tiTe of Japan. 

MiCBOSOBUM. 

A small genus, of which only one species is in cultiva- 
tion. It is a simple-fronded plant, and is remarkable on 
account of the very small sori, which are so profasely 
scattered over the lower surfiwje. The light green entire 
fronds contrast favourably with other Ferns : it succeeds 
well either in the tropical or temperate Fernery, being a 
plant widely distributed naturally. I believe it has been 
found in various parts of the East Indies, the Malay Islands, 
the West Indies, and Australia. 

M. irioides, — An erect, simple, entire-fronded species, 
growing from one to two feet high, and about two inches 
in breadth ; colour light green ; son very small, profusely 
scattered over the under side; succeeds well in the cool 
house. Native of the East Indies, &c. 

M, irioides var. cristata, — ^This is a very desirable form 
of the preceding. The fronds are about two feet high, 
and three inches in breadth; the apex is profusely crested 
or tasselled, making it a handsome and distinct plant; 
the sori are very small, like the normal form. Native 
of the East Indies. 

MOHRU. 

This is a small genus of elegant Ferns. I am not 
acquainted with any besides those given here. They are 
very desirable plants for the cool house, thriving well 
in the situation recommended for the Mexican species of 
GheUanthes. For a Glass Case, also, they make charming 
objects, if planted so that other species do not. smother 
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iJiem. A compost of peat and sand, with tlie addition of 
small lamps of sandstone, snits them best. 

M, fhurifraga, — ^This is a charming evergreen cool honse 
Fern, growing and thriving weU with the same treatment 
as NothocMcena JScMoniana^ and its congeners. The fronds 
are from six to twenty inches long, very erect in habit, 
bipinnate ; pinnea laciniated ; in the fertile frond they are 
somewhat contracted; the stipes and rachis are clothed 
with reddish scales. This Fern should be in every col- 
lection. Native of South Africa. 

M, tJhv/rifraga va/r, achilleoBfolia. — An extremely scarce 
Fern, but a very handsome one ; it is not so robust in 
habit as the preceding, the fronds scarcely ever exceeding 
twelve inches in length, and more often not more than 
nine ; the sterile fronds are prostrate, and much shorter 
than the fertile, which are erect ; in other respects it re- 
sembles M. thimfraga, and succeeds well under the same 
treatment. Native of South Africa. 

Nephrodium. 

There are several fine ornamental plants of this genus, 
which is chiefly distinguished from Lastrea by the joining 
together of the veins. They are of easy culture, requiring 
a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, and are well adapted for 
planting out, as they then form objects of great beauty. 
There are many beautiftil forms of N, molh, which have 
been raised from spores, and make a very usefiil variety 
for growing in pots and planting in the cool Fernery, or 
the Wardian Case. 

N. articulatum. — ^This is a fine stove species, producing 
fronds, from one to upwards of four feet, from a decumbent 
stem; they are pinnate, smooth, and bright dark g^reen 
in colour. Native of Ceylon. 
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N. cyatheoides. — ^A beautiM species, and one that is 
^ery rare in cultivation. The fronds are from one to two 
or more feet long, pinnate; the pinneB very long and 
broad, light green in colour, and deeply and regularly 
toothed on the margins. Found in the Sandwich Islands. 

N. HooJcerii. — ^This is a nice Fern, well worthy of general 
cultivation. The fronds are pinnate, from eighteen to 
thirty inches in length, and pale green in colour : the 
lower pair of pinnsa are very small, the size increasing as 
they ascend, and their margins are obtusely crenate. It 
will succeed in either house. Native of the East Indies. 

N. molle corymbiferum. — ^A charming tasselled variety of 
the old N. molle, which has become a perfect weed in hot- 
houses. The present is a most interesting and desirable 
plant, erect in habit, producing branched fronds from one 
to two feet long ; the top of each frond or branch has 
a large crest or corymb, and the end of every pinnse is 
also famished with a similar appendage, but of smaller 
size. An evergreen stove plant, from tropical Western 
Africa. 

N. 'pteroides. — This is a distinct and handsome Fern. 
The fronds are pinnate, obtusely lobed, and from twelve 
to thirty inches long, of a rich green colour ; sori con- 
fluent, forming a submarginal band. A stove species, 
from the East Indies. 

N. truncatum. — This is a rare but very fine species. 
The fronds are from twelve to thirty inches long, pin- 
nate ; pinnes regularly and obtusely lobed ; colour rich 
dark gfreen. An evergreen cool house Fern, from the 
Sandwich Islands. 

N. unikim. — A fine tall-growing plant, producing 
fronds from one to three feet high, pinnate; pinnas ob- 
tusely crenate, and slightly hairy, colour a vivid green. 
N 2 
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It will succeed in either Eernery. Native of tropical 
America. 

N, venustum, — This handsome species is deserving gene- 
ral cultivation. The fronds rise from twelve to thirty 
inches in height, and are a fine dark green in colour,, 
pinnate; the pinneB six inches long and very regularly 
dentate on the margin ; base of stipes slightly scaly. 
An evergreen stove species, from Jamaica. 

Nepheolepis. 

This is a handsome and very ^stinct family of Ferns, 
possessing several good distinguishing characters, and 
rapidly making large masses. In this genus the pinnae 
are articulated to the rachis — that is, they are not fastened 
to the mid-rib of the frond, but are set into a little 
joint ; this perhaps may seem of small consequence, but 
it is, neverthless, a good distinguishing character, and if 
the plants are neglected in watering they soon prove 
that it is of ftirther consequence, for should they, through 
accident or carelessness, be allowed to remain dry at the 
roots for a day or two, they will not droop their fronds, 
as is the case with most Ferus, but every puma will fall 
off at the joints, leaving nothing behind but the bare 
stick-like mid-ribs. In this, however, they are not 
singular, Bidymochlcena, some of the Ooniophlehiums, and 
several others doing the same thing. The peculiar long 
wiry rapid-growing rhizome is another peculiar feature 
of this genus, by means of which it is readily increased. 
Two of the species form bulbs by which they may also 
be propagated, viz., tuberosa and undidaia — the latter is 
a very handsome plant, but very rare; it is a deciduous 
species, and from a want of knowledge respecting it. 
Fern growers generally throw it away, imagfining it 
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ix) be dead, and thns it lias almost become lost to the 
conntry ; others, again, I have known who, being quite 
aware of its habifc, persist in drying it off like an Ama- 
ryllis or Gladiolus bulb, the consequence of which treat- 
ment is that the tubers have ceased to exist long before 
ihe time comes when they should have been seen start- 
ing into growth again. These plants form very orna- 
mental masses when planted in the Fernery, in any 
position you choose to place them, and care will need 
to be taken with some kinds, or they will overrun the 
more delicate plants. Many of them look beautiJ^l when 
grown in Baskets, but on account of the jointed pinnaa 
they do not answer well for cutting. A mixture of peat, 
loam, and sand suits them well, with an abundant supply 
of water. 

N. d(W(dlioide8, — A splendid Fern, the most handsome 
species of the genus, and one that should be in every 
collection, the graceful habit of its growth, and the 
handsome appearance of its fertile fronds, all conspire to 
render it a species of no ordinary merit. The fronds 
are pinnate, from one to five feet in length, the upper 
portion only becoming fertile; the lower pinnae are 
lanceolate acuminate in form, and serrated at the edges ; 
the upper ones, when fertile, are much contracted and 
elongated, with rounded lobes, having a single sorus on 
the apex of each ; the barren pinnsa are from three to 
five inches long, the fertile ones double that length, and 
very narrow ; the rhizome small, creeping, and wiry. 
An evergreen stove species. Native of the Malay 
Islands. 

N. ensifolia. — This is a fine robust-habited plant, pro- 
ducing fronds from one to three feet long, pinnate, the 
pum89 lanceolate in shape, and bright green in colour; 
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a usefol species for rock-work in a warm Fernery, 
Native of tropical America and Java. 

N, exaltata. — This, tliougli a common species, is well 
worthy a place in a large collection, gfrowing, as it will,, 
nnder others in the Eemery, in places which would other- 
, wise remain bare. The fronds are from one to four feet 
long, pinnate, linear-lanceolate, from one to three inches 
broad, and light green in colour. An evergreen stove 
Fern, and a capital one for planting on rocks near 
water. From tropical America. 

N. Mrsutula. — A pretty and distinct species, by no 
means common in cultivation. The fronds are from fifteen 
to thirty inches in length, lanceolate and pinnate; pinn» 
from two to three, or more, inches long, dark green in 
colour. A desirable evergreen Fern, from the East Indies. 

N. iuherosa. — This is a handsome Fern, and has the 
peculiarity of making tubers on the roots. The fronds 
are from twelve to twenty-four inches long, narrow pin- 
nate, the pinnsB slightly serrated at the margins, and 
dark green in colour. It makes a good Basket Fern, 
Native of the East Indies. 

N. undulata. — A very distinct and handsome dwarf- 
growing species, rather rare in cultivation. The fronds 
are from ten to twenty inches long, linear-lanceolate in 
shape, pinnate, and pale green in colour. It is a charm- 
ing plant when fertile, and makes tubers on its roots 
like N. tuherosa, A deciduous stove Fern, from West 
Africa. 

NiPHOBOLUS. 

A genus of Ferns producing simple entire fronds, 
remarkable from having a dense covering of stellate 
scales. The plants produce two kinds of fronds, the fer- 
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tile ones being nsnaUj contracted, thns cansing the son 
to cover the whole of the upper portion of the under 
surface, and, as the sori are mostly dark red in colour, 
it renders these plants very conspicuous. They are 
useftil for the Wardian Case, the small-growing kinds 
doing well upon blocks of sandstone ; if grown in pots 
they should be planted upon small pyramids of peat, in 
which way they make handsome masses, the rhizomes 
creeping all over, and binding the lumps of soil together. 

N. hicolor, — ^A very pretty greenhouse species, very 
closely allied to N. rupestris. The fronds are only a 
few inches high, dark green on the upper side ; on the* 
under surface they are densely covered with a white stel- 
late pubescence ; it is not in general cultivation, but a 
Tery distinct kind. Native of New Zealand. 

N, Jjmgua. — ^A good cool house Fern, of easy culture. 
The fronds are from six inches to a foot in length, simple, 
and dark green in colour on the upper surface, with a 
quantity of white stellate scales scattered over them ; 
the under side is drab-coloured or brown, from the scales 
of that colour which cover it ; the fertile fronds are con- 
tracted, about the same height as the sterile, the sori, 
which are bright reddish brown, covering the whole 
under surface. An evergreen species, from Japan, China, 
and the East Indies. 

N, lAngua <x)rynibiferum. — This resembles the preceding, 
saving the length of frond, and whilst in the species the 
frond is simple, this has the apex sometimes branched 
or lobed, and fttrnished with a very large crest on the 
point of each. A new and very rare form, worthy a 
place in every collection. 

N. perttLSus, — This species is well worthy of more 
general cultivation. The fertile fronds are of a shining 
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dark green colonr, thick and flesliy in substance, simple, 
and linear-lanceolate in form, wliile the barren ones are 
somewhat oblong and obtuse, from, four to ten inches 
high ; the upper portion of the under side of the fronds 
only is covered with dark red sori. This species is 
admirably adapted for growing in a Fern Case. An 
evergreen stove species, from the East Indies. 

N. rupestris, — ^A very pretty little cool house Fern, 
which thrives well and produces a fine effect in a Wardian 
Case, either on a block of wood or sandstone. The fronds 
are simple, but dissimilar, the sterile ones being spathu- 
late, and about two inches long; the fertile ones are 
three inches in length, linear and obtuse, fleshy, and 
dark green in colour ; the creeping rhizome is clothed 
with chaffy scales. Native of Australia. 

NotHOCHIlENA, 

The remarks made respecting the situation and treat- 
ment of many of the species GheUanthes will also apply 
to those of this genus, which includes, in my estimation, 
some of the handsomest of the known Ferns. They are 
very nearly allied to Ghdlanthes, and are for the most 
part plants of similar habits. We have .some amongst 
them from the West Indies, which make lovely plants 
when suspended in Baskets, and these, of course, require 
the heat of the tropical house ; but most of them can 
be grown and enjoyed in the cool one. For those who 
may only have Wardian Cases in which to grow their 
pet plants, I could not recommend the NothochloBnas, 
for most of them are densely clothed with long woolly 
hairs or scales, which would render the attempt to cul- 
tivate them in such structures only a perpetual source 
of annoyance and disappointment. They are best grown 
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elighily elevated above the rim of the pot, thoroughly 
drained, and in a mixture of fibrons peat, silver sand, and 
small lumps of sandstone. The fronds should not be 
wetted, 

N, canarienm, — ^A magnificent cool house evergreen 
species. It varies in height firom six to twenty inches, 
and is ovate-lanceolate in shape, and bipinnate ; pinnules 
-obtuse; colour on the upper side dull green, the whole 
of the under side densely clothed with long reddish 
brovm scales; stipes and rachis also similarly covered. 
This beautifiil Fern is well deserving a place in every 
collection. Native of Teneriffe and Cape de Yerd 
Islands. 

N. EcMoniana, — One of the handsomest of the whole- 
genus, and, at the same time, one of the rarest, but no 
<x)llection should be without it. The fronds, when young, 
and the barren ones also, are wholly covered on the 
under side with long white silky scales, but when they 
become aged, or the fronds are fertile, the scales are 
brown ; they are produced from a creeping rhizome, and 
are from six to twelve inches in height, somewhat ovate 
in shape, and tripinnate. This Fern is generally treated 
AS a' stove plant, but it succeeds best in a temperate 
house. Native of South Africa. 

N. Jlavens, — ^This very elegant little Fern is perhaps 
better known as N, ch/rysophyUa, The fronds are tri- 
pinnate, four to ten inches high, slender, with the pinnee 
distant and spreading, and the colour a bright green 
on the upper surface, the under densely covered with a 
bright golden farinose powder, which contrasts well with 
ihe jet black marginal son. An evergreen stove species, 
frx)m tropical America. 

N, Icevis. — ^A very handsome species, gppowing to a foot 
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or more in height. The fixmds are pinnate ; pinnae entire ; 
the whole of the under side of the frond is thicldj 
covered with long brown scales, white on the yonng 
fronds. This is a rare species in cultivation, and some* 
what difficnlt to manage, but amply repays any extra 
care bestowed upon it. A cool house evergreen Fem^ 
from Mexico. 

N. lanuginosa. — ^This very handsome Fern is a green^ 
house evergreen. The fronds are about six or eight 
inches high, bipinnate, and covered on the under side 
with very long woolly scales, which spread themselves 
some distance beyond the margin of the frond; dark 
green on the upper surfe.ce. Native of the South of 
Europe and Madeira. 

N. MarantcB. — An exceedingly pretty species, rare in 
cultivation. The fronds are broadly lanceolate, and bipin* 
nate, from four to ten inches high, thickly covered 
below with reddish brown scales. It is similar in ap- 
pearance to N. canariense, but is not so large, the pinn» 
not so obtuse, and fronds not so thick as in that spe- 
cies. A greenhouse Fern. Native of South Europe and 
North Asia. ' 

N. nivea. — ^This handsome and delicate species resembles 
N. flavens in most particulars, except in having the 
farinose powder of a pure white. An evergreen stove 
species, from tropical America. 

N, rufa. — ^An elegant species, making a pretty object 
suspended in a small Basket. The fronds are from ten 
to twenty inches long, pinnate, the pinnsB pinnatifid, in 
colour light g^een above, clothed below with white 
woolly scales. An evergreen stove species, from Mexico 
and Peru. 

N. aimmta. — ^This is a handsome Fern, and makes a 
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fine exhibition plant. Tlie fronds are from ten to twenty- 
four inches long, pinnate, the pinn» broad and deeply 
lobed at the margin, dark green on the upper surface, 
the under covered with white woolly scales. A stove 
species, from Meadco. 

N. trickmriaTmdes. — ^A most beautiftil Fern for a Basket, 
or, indeed, handsome in any place. The fronds are, when 
well grown, from twelve to eighteen inches long, pinnate ; 
pinnae toothed at the edges, dark green on the upper 
side, and on the under densely covered with brown or 
white stellate scales, in addition to which it is dusted 
with a white farinose powder, and belted round the 
margin with a band of black sori, giving the whole 
fix>nd a lovely appearance. An evergreen stove species, 
from Jamaica. 

OCHKOPTEEIS. 

This genus is nearly allied to Pteris, The rhizome is 
decumbent, and the fronds of the only species are de- 
compound, with a somewhat pendulous habit, giving 
them a very graceftil and highly ornamental appearance. 
Oood peat and sand, with a little loam, is the best soil 
to use, and an abundance of heat and moisture must 
be supplied to develope its beauties. 

0. jpallens, — ^The fronds of this beautiftd Fern are 
upwards of two feet in height, very graceftd, and pen- 
dent in habit, deltoid and decompound ; pinnules mostly 
cuneiform, usually with one sorus only .on each lobe; 
colour of fronds pale shining green ; the stipes have a 
few brown chaffy scales at the base, and are, together 
with the rachis, straw coloured. A handsome evergreen 
Fern, and very desirable as an ornament to the tropical 
Fernery. Native of the Mauritius. 
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Oleandba. 

A finnily of epiphytal climbing Ferns, 0. neriifomvis 
being, bowever, an exception ; the others make fine spe- 
cimens if trained npon stont stems of dead Tree Ferns, 
or make fine plants to alternate with Lygodiums on the 
pillars of a Fernery,* but, if they are used for this purpose, 
a difierent mode must be taken. The Lygodiums are ter- 
restrial plants, and become climbers by the indefinite 
extension of their fronds. Such is not the case with 
OUandras — they ascend trees, or any genial surface, by 
the extension of the rhizome, and fastening on with 
their roots ; consequently, these roots must be provided 
with nourishment as the rhizome extends, and if used for 
pillar plants a wire cylinder should be made round the 
pillar, and filled up as the plants require it with fibrous 
peat and sphagnum moss. In this way, charming sped- 
mens will be made, and be a fine feature in the house, 
hiding, as they will, all the upright supports, whicli, when 
naked, have a bad efiect. If the house is a span-roofed 
one, without pillars, specimens can be made just in the 
same way, by placing them on wire cylinders, or a piece 
of wall may be covered with them if such exists, or in 
any similar places, if the roots are provided with nou- 
rishn;ient. 

0, articulata, — ^A fine climbing species, producing simple, 
entire, linear-lanceolate fronds, a foot or more long, of a 
beautiM light green; it makes a fine object covering 
the old stem of a Tree Fern, or in any similar situa- 
tion. An evergreen stove plant, from the East Indies 
and Mauritius. 

0. neriiformis, — ^This is a magnificent species, and makes 
an excellent specimen for exhibition. The fronds are from 
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ten to twelve inches long, and yerticillate, standing out 
like large fans, presenting a character entirely different 
to any other Fern in cultivation ; it should be in every 
good collection. A stove evergreen. Native of the East 
Indies and tropical America. 

0. nodosa, — ^A beautiful species, with simple, entire, lan- 
ceolate fronds, from ten to fifteen inches in height, and 
shining bright g^reen in colour; stipes and rachis black. 
A very ornamental free-growing stove Fern. Native of 
the West Indies and Guiana. 

Olfersu. 

The species here described, if not the only one belong- 
ing to this genus, is at any rate the only one in culti- 
vation; it is a very handsome and interesting plant, and 
should find a place in every collection. It belongs to 
the AcrostichecB, and has the fruiting fronds wholly covered 
on the under side with sporangia. 

O. cervina. — ^A handsome stove Fern. The fertile and 
sterile fronds are very distract ; the former is from twelve 
to twenty inches long, bipinnate, contracted, and wholly 
sporangiferous ; barren fronds about the same height, 
pinnate; pinnsB broad and light green in colour. An 
evergreen ornamental species, from tropical America. 

Onoclea. 

This hardy exotic is a very old inhabitant of our 
gardens, but loses none of its beauty or interest on that 
account ; it seems to have been introduced about the 
year 1699. It was named by the immortal Linnaeus, 
and is one of the few allowed to retain both his names 
to the present day. There is another form, either a 
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species, or more probably a variety only; bnt as I am 
not acquainted with, it, I have omitted it here. 

0. sensibiUs. — ^A very distinct and handsome Fern, weU 
suited for ornamenting the hardy Fernery. It produces 
two distinct kinds of fronds : the fertile are bipinnate, 
much contracted, and forming spikes of berry-like seg- 
ments, which contain the sporangia; the sterile are sub- 
bipinnatifid, with obtuse segments, and entire margins ; 
length of fronds from ten to twenty-four inches, and 
light cheerM green in colour; should be grown in stiff 
soil. It is a deciduous species, from North America. 

Ontchium. 

This is a small but very elegant genus. Only two 
species have up to the present time been introduced to 
our gardens, and of these, one has proved itself hardy, 
while the other is a stove species, though probably, 
if properly managed, it might be found to thrive well 
in the temperate house. Both kinds are very useful 
for cutting for bouquets or dinner-table decoration; they 
should be grown in a mixture of peat, loam, and sand, 
and may be increased readily, either by dividing the 
old plants in spring, or by raising young ones .from, 
spores, which germinate freely. 

0. auratvm. — This is a beautiftd golden Fern. The 
fronds rise from a creeping rhizome, from one to two 
feet in height, and are many times divided; the sterile 
segments are cuneiform in shape ; the fertile ones linear, 
and bright green in colour on the upper side; the in- 
dusium is a golden yellow, giving the whole of the 
under side a lovely appearance. An evergreen stove 
species. Native of the Malay Islands, &c. 

0. jofpommm, — ^A very handsome Fern, very similar in 
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appearance to the preceding. It makes a grand specimen^ 
if allowed sufficient pot room, or when planted in the 
open Fernery; the fronds are a very dark rich green in 
colour, but lack the golden appearance of auratum, A 
£ne hardy species, from Japan. 

Ophioglossum. 

This genus, although generally looked upon as Ferns, 
is only a Fern ally, differing in its habit of growth, which 
is straight, and not rolled up as in the true Ferns. Our 
common Adder's Tongue is a familiar plant to most 
people, but some of the tropical species of this family 
are very extraordinary plants, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that so little has been done in importing them, 
for such plants as 0. palmatimi, and many of the Botry- 
chmmSy would be charming objects when once properly 
established. The species given below requires to be sus- 
pended in a Basket or pot, and planted in spongy peat 
and sphagnum moss. 

0. pend/ulvm, — ^A very singular plant, widely scattered, 
and varying much in the length of its fronds. In Mada- 
gascar it is found hanging down the forest trees, on 
which it grows like green ribbons, upwards of twelve 
feet in length, and two in breadth ; and in Ceylon up- 
wards of six feet. In Australia it is- found also, but 
shorter. The fronds are bright green in colour ; the 
fertile segments stipitate, spike-like, and simple, from 
three to six inches in length, hanging from the mid- 
rib of the fronds about a foot from the apex ; it is fre- 
quently found growing with Platycerium grande, having 
its roots deeply imbedded in the same spongy mass of 
moss and roots. An exceedingly rare species in cultiva- 
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tion. It is found througliont . the tropics of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

OSMUNDA, 

A fine genus of Flowering Ferns, which are very oma* 
mental in the hardy Fernery. Being fond of swampy 
places when growing naturally, they should be supplied 
with water abundantly, in order to produce fine fronds. 
The soil best adapted is turfy loam and peat, with some 
river sand, which makes them root more freely, and good 
drainage is essential. These may be planted in moist 
places in the cool Fenlery, but will succeed planted 
out with the British species near the margin of streams, 
where they get plenty of water at the roots, and will 
also make pretty objects grown in pots for exhibition. 

0. cirmamomea. — ^This is a very handsome Fern, differing' 
from most of this family in having a distinct wholly 
contracted fertile frond, which rises straight up in a 
mass; the sterile fronds are slightly pendulous, and form 
a beautifal belt round them. The fertile fronds are from 
twelve to twenty-four inches in length, bipinnate, wholly 
sporangiferous, and densely covered with reddish brown 
hairs; while the sterile ones are bipinnate and of a 
glaucous green colour. A deciduous hardy plant. !N*ative 
of North America, Mexico, East Indies, &c., &c. 

0. cinnamomea angustata. — ^A distinct and very hand- 
some variety of the preceding, which does not grow so 
strong, and, indeed, is smaller in all its parts, and much 
darker in the colour of its fronds. Found plentiMly 
throughout Canada, and is perfectly hardy. 

0. Glaytoniana.-r-Thi8 most beautiM species should be 
in every collection of hardy Ferns. It is known by many 
as 0. interrupta, from its peculiar mode of fruiting ; the 
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fronds are bipinnate, from twelve to thfrty-six inches in 
length, and in colour brilliant green ; stipes hirsute ; the 
fronds, when fertile, are erect, and the middle portion is 
•contracted and wholly sporangiferons, having barren por- 
tions above and below. A decidnons plant, and one of 
the noblest of the hardy exotic kinds. Found in the 
United States and Canada. 

0. ffracUis. — ^A slender-growing species, seldom reach- 
^g a greater height than two or three feet. The fronds 
Sire bipinnate, the pinnsB being nearly opposite, and some- 
what oblong ; the apex of the frond only is contracted 
and fertile. Found plentifully in Canada. 

0. spectahUis.— This is considered by many as a va- 
riety of 0. regcdis, but if so, it retains its peculiar form 
in cultivation, and therefore well deserves a place in the 
hardy Fernery. In general appearance the plant is like 
a delicate regalis^ .but the fronds are more slender, and 
the pinnae much smaller, and in the young state they 
fl»re beautifully tinged with violet . or purple. Native of 
l^orth America. ... . 

Pabagbamma. 

The only species with which I am acquainted in this 
genus makes a good plant for suspending iu Baskets, and 
fihould be grown in fibrous peat and sphagnum moss. 

P. longifolia. — This rare and interesting species is a 
native of Moulmein, Luzon, Java, and Malacca. It has 
a short slender creeping rhizome; the fronds are simple, 
linear-lanceolate, and obtuse, from six to twenty inches 
long, smooth, coriaceous, and bright green in colour; 
the sori are near to, and parallel with, the margin, oblong- 
linear, deeply immersed in the fronds, forming umbones 
on its upper surface. An evergreen stove species only 
o 
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to be met with in the best collections, as it does not 
germinate freely from spores. 

Phlebodium. 

A genus of robust distinct-looking plants, giving a fine 
character to the Fernery with their noble fronds, which 
in most of the species are beautifolly glaucous. This 
is one of the divisions of the old genus Polypodium, from 
which the species are abundantly distinct, having reticu- 
lated veins, and the sori in numerous rows upon the pinnae^ 
These plants require a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, 
with a liberal supply of water during the growing season. 

P. aureum, — ^This, though rather a strong-growing kind, 
makes a noble object when planted out in a Fernery. 
The fronds are produced from a creeping rhizome, densely 
scaly, and are from two to six feet high, pinnatifid, and 
glaucous ; colour bluish green when grown in the stove, 
Native of tropical America. 

P. pulvinatum. — ^A very distinct and desirable species. 
The fronds are from one to three feet in length, and 
deeply pinnatifid, the under surface rendered very beautifiil 
by the bright yellow sori. An evergreen stove Fern, 
from Brazil. 

P. sporadocarpum, — This is certainly the handsomest of 
the three species given here ; the fronds are very glaucous, 
from two to three feet high, and deeply pinnatifid. A very 
desirable species, deserving more general cultivation, and 
succeeding well in a temperate house, though growing 
more vigorously in a stove. Native of Mexico. 

Platycebium. 

A remarkable genus of Ferns, which naturally grow 
upon trees, to imitate which they are mostly grown upon 
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blocks of wood. When this is done, the blocks mnst 
be of a good drcnmference, or the beanty of the plant is 
lost, as its shield, or sterile fronds, clasp whatever it is 
growing upon, and if the block is smaU it makes a bad 
appearance. To illnstrate how they should be g^rown, I 
must refer the reader to the figpire given of P. grande. 
They require to be elevated to show their beauty, and 
make grand objects used as bracket plants, where a 
suitable situation can be had. P. dlcicome is a green- 
bouse species, and makes a very good Basket plant. 
They should be grown in sphagnum moss and good 
peat, and be liberally supplied with water all the year 
round. When large, they make fine distinct plants for 
^exhibition. I have one specimen of grande which has been 
exhibited for ten years, and is on the same block still. 
If the block gets decayed, it is necessary to give a fresh 
one at once, or there will be danger of the plant going 
wrong ; it must be taken off the old block carefiilly, and 
placed on a new one. 

P. cddcorne, — Popularly known as the Elk's-horn Fern, 
and the first of the genus in cultivation. An evergreen 
species, thriving either in the greenhouse or stove ; it 
is of easy culture, and should be grown on a block of 
wood or in a Basket; sterile fronds sessile, somewhat 
reniform, and permanent ; fertile fronds stipitate, several 
times dichotomously forked, coriaceous, one to two feet 
in length, and densely clothed with stellate scales ; sori 
in masses on the under side of the extremities of the 
frond. I have seen imported Zamia stems from Aus- 
tralia covered with this and various other Ferns, having 
a splendid wild and picturesque appearance. Native of 
East Indies and Australia. 

P. hiforme, — This, at present, is a very rare Fern in 
02 
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caltiyation. The fertile fronds are very long, and some- 
what resemble, in a yoraig state, those of P. Stemmarta; 
as it becomes larger with us it will, however, assume 
its own thoroughly distinctive character, and prove the 
finest of its class. Native of Java, Moulmein, &c, 

P. grande. — ^A noble species, which, when grown upon 
a large block of wood, makes a remarkable and hand- 
some specimen ; sterile fronds one to two feet in dia- 
meter, nearly round at the lower part, more or less forked 
upon the upper edges, and alternately overlapping each 
other ; fertile fronts eighteen inches to three feet in 
length, coriaceous, rising from the sinus of the sterile, 
many times dichotomously forked ; the woolly fronds glau- 
cous in appearance, from the dense covering of stellate 
scales. Native of the Malay Islands and Australia. 

P. Steimnaria. — ^This is another very fine species, an 
evergreen stove plant; sterile fronds sessile, elongated 
and subascending, one to two feet in diameter ; fertile 
fronds twice or thrice divided, very tiiick and coriaceous ; 
sori situated on the under side of each lobe at its apex. 
This species is more easily propagated than the pre- 
ceding, as it often makes young plants upon its roots. 
Native of West Africa. 

Plattloma. 

This genus contains many handsome and ornamental 
species. Some of those given below succeed well in 
the temperate house, others are elegant additions to a 
Fern Case, and some require the heat of the tropical 
Fenlery to properly develope their beauties. It is a 
genus which seems unusually subject to the attack of 
tiirips ; and, consequently, care must be taken that these 
pests do not find shelter and derive nourishment from 
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their delicate &onds. Some are fine subjects for sus- 
pending in Baskets, and several are usefdl for dinner- 
table decoration, or for arranging with cat flowers in 
vases for the embellishment of the sitting-room, because 
their fix)nds remain fresh for a long time in water. 
They require to be potted in a mixture of peat and 
sand, with the addition of a little turfy loam. 

P. atrcypurpv/r&wm, — ^A very interesting and pretty little 
Fern, seldom seen in good health, through being grown 
in stove heat. It is a native of North America, and 
though not sufficiently hardy to live in the open air 
during the winter months, it succeeds best in the cool 
bouse or Pern Case. The fronds are about twelve inches 
long, bipinnate, the terminal pinnules much longer than 
the others ; colour glaucous green ; stipes and rachis hir- 
sute. A very desirable plant in a collection of Ferns. 

P. Browmi. — ^This species is of robust growth, making 
fronds some eighteen inches, or more, long, pinnate, 
with broad pumsB somewhat co^rdate, of a leathery tex- 
ture, and dark green in colour; the sori make a broad 
continuous band round the margin of the fertile fronds, 
thus rendering them very conspicuous. A greenhouse 
evergreen plant. Native of Australia. 

P. corc2a<i*wi.-^-This is a very handsome and distinct 
Fern. The fronds are from one to two feet long, bipin- • 
nate ; pinnsB cordate, or when fertile somewhat hastate, 
glaucous below, pale green above ; ' stipes and rachis straw 
colour. It makes a very pretty specimen either in the cool 
Fernery or a Wardian Case. Native of Mexico. 

P. flexuosum. — ^This distinct and beautiftd Fern should 
be in every collection; it makes an admirable specimen 
used either as a Basket plant or for a climber. The 
fronds are some six or more feet in length, tripinnate; 
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the pinnaB alternate, and, as the name implies, zigzag ; 
the pinnnles are smsdl and oyate ; sori constitating a 
broad marginal band ; colour of fronds light green. A 
temperate house species, &om Peru, &c. 

P. rotundifoliAAm, — ^A very distinct plant, and one that 
i^ almost or qnite hardy with ns, producing fronds from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, of a dark green colour, 
and pinnate, the pinn» being nearly round. ITative of 
New Zealand. 

Pleopeltis. 

This is a considerable genus of Ferns, many of them 
dwarf in habit, and forming beautiM little specimens 
in the Wardian Case ; and when suspended in Baskets 
they also make very fine objects — the light shining 
through the fronds in this position, shows the pretty 
reticulations of the veins and the sori to great ad- 
vantage. Should they be kept in a pot, the soil, which 
must be good fibrous peat, should be elevated above 
the rim of the pot, and the creeping rhizome must be 
pegged to the soil to keep them fast, until the roots are 
able to do it themselves ; they require a liberal supply of 
water all the year round. 

The Phymatodes group consists of highly ornamental 
and interesting Ferns, producing their fronds, which are 
mostly firm in texture or somewhat coriaceous, from 
creeping rhizomes. They were formerly included in Foly' 
podiuniy but differ in their compoundly . anastomosing 
venation. The sori are large, and add much to the beauty 
of these plants ; being often deeply inmiersed in the frx)nd, 
they then cause large protuberances in the upper surface, 
which have a peculiar and pleasing effect. Most of them 
make good plants for large Baskets; and if grown in 
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pots, should be planted on pyramids of fibrous peat, as 
Tecommended at page 13 ; several of them also make very 
sice objects in a Wardian Case or Fern Shade. 

Another group, called Pleuridium, contains many fine 
species, some of which are well suited for suspending 
in Baskets, while others are noble and robust-growing 
simple-fronded plants, very effective when grouped with 
kinds having more finely divided fronds. Some also are 
very peculiar on account of the upper side of the 
fronds being profiisely spotted with round white dots. 
They succeed well in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
rdand ; when grown in Baskets the loam must be dis- 
pensed with. 

P. ailbO'punctatissima, — ^This is a very distinct and 
handsome Fern. The fronds are simple, entire, from ten 
to thirty inches high, and about two inches broad, thick 
and leathery in texture, and dark green in colour, dotted 
aU over the upper surface with small white spots. An 
■erect-growing species. Native of tropical America. 

P^ angustata. — This beautiftil Fern is admirably 
adapted for suspending in a Basket. The fronds are 
pendulous, from twelve to thirty-six inches long, pinnate ; 
pinnsa seven inches long, upper ones sessile ; colour vivid 
green * sori reddish brown, and very conspicuous. A 
handsome stove evergreen, from Java. 

P. BiUardieri. — ^An old inhabitant of our gardens, and 
one admirably adapted for a cool Fernery or Wardian 
-Case. The fronds are simple in some cases, in others 
pinnatifid, from ten to fifteen inches in length, erect, and 
•dark g^een in colour ; sori large, immersed in the fronds, 
producing xmibones on the upper surfisuje. An evergreen 
species. Native of Tasmania, Australia, and New Zealand. 

P. crasdfoUa. — A fine bold-growing species. The 
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fronds are simple, entire, from six to thirty-six inches- 
high, and from one to three in breadth, erect, and dark 
green in colonr ; sori dark brown and very large. When 
planted out in the Fernery this plant makes a fine mass, 
contrasting well with the plants having finely divided 
fronds. Native of tropical America. 

P. crassinervia. — ^This fine plant grows from twelve 
to tweniy-four inches in height. The fronds are simple^ 
entire, ovate-acnminate, and abont fonr inches broad, 
dark green in colour, and the upper surface profiisely 
spotted with white dots. They are produced from a stout 
creeping rhizome, densely clothed with stiff and long 
brown hairs. Native of Java. 

P. incurvata, — ^A rare and handsome species. The 
sterile fronds are slightly pendulous, about fifteen inches 
high, broadly trilobed, and dark green in colour; the 
fertile are erect, two feet high, contracted, pinnatifid, 
with usually two pairs of pinnae beside the ultimate one ; 
sori large and immersed in the frond. A very distinct and 
ornamental Fern for the tropical house. Native of Java. 

P. longvpes. — ^This very fine species is deserving a place 
in every collection of stove Ferns. The fronds are pin- 
natifid, about two feet long, erect in habit, and vivid green 
in colour ; the large sori are immersed in the fronds, pro- 
ducing the curious umbones on the upper surface so com- 
mon to this family. Native of the East Indies. 

P. nigrescens. — ^A robust-growing species, producing pen- 
dulous fronds, upwards of two feet long, pinnatifid ; pinns» 
about nine inches long and one and a half wide, and dark 
green in colour; the sori form very prominent umbones 
on the upper side, giving it a very handsome appear- 
ance. ; It is sometimes called Phymatodes saccata. An 
evergreen stove Fern from Java. 
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P. pdtidea. — ^This species grows abont eighteen inchea 
high, piimatifid, and rich dark shining green in colour; 
the Bori are depressed, raising nmbones on the upper 
surface; stipes reddish brown. It will thrive well in a 
Wardian Case. Native of the East Indies. 

P. percvssa, — A very handsome Fern, with thick fleshy 
simple fix)nds, somewhat lanceolate in form, slightly scaJy 
on the under surface, and dark green in colour ; the sori 
are very large, and dark reddish brown. An evergreen 
species, which should be more generally cultivated. Native 
of tropical America. 

P. pustulata. — ^A very interesting Fern, suitable for the 
cool Fernery or a Wardian Case. The fronds are some- 
times simple, and at other times pinnatifid, about twelve 
inches long, and light green in colour ; sori round, large, 
and reddish brown in colour. Native of New Zealand. 

P. squamuLom, — This pretty dwarf species is admirably 
adapted for suspending in Glass Cases. The fronds are 
from two to five inches long, very dark green in colour, 
simple and oblong in form, and leathery in texture ; the 
sori are large and prominent, giving the whole plant a 
pleasing appearance. Native of Brazil. 

P. stigTn^tica, — ^To see this beautiful Fern to perfection, 
it must be grown in a Basket, and not hung too high, so 
that the exquisite markings or reticulation of the veins 
may be seen. The fronds are simple, oblong-lanceolate 
in shape ; the fertile fronds somewhat contracted, bearing 
large prominent sori; colour light green, with darker 
green veins. Native of tropical America. 

P. vermsta.—A fine pendulous kind. The fronds are 
from one to two feet in length, pinnate; pinnae six or 
more inches long, and a dark somewhat glaucous green 
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in colonr ; Bori brown, large and bold. A very handsome 
«pecies for snspendbig in Baskets in the oool Femoy* 
Native of the East Indies. 

POLTBOTETA. 

A genus of robust-growing Ferns, the rhizomes of which, 
are scandent and stout, and, if encouraged, will ascend 
the stem of a Tree Fern, or any such object. If trained 
upon one of these dead trunks which .is about four feet 
in height, they soon make splendid objects in the tropical 
house, their large dark green sterile fronds contrasting 
beautiMly with the fertile, which have all the pinnules 
contracted, and are wholly sporangiferous. Treated in the 
way recommended for OUandra, they will thrive well. 

P. ccmdata, — ^This is a very handsome-Fern. The sterile 
fronds are from two to three feet in length, and one and 
a half in breadth, bipinnate ; pinnsB upwards of six inches 
long ; pinnules broad, dentate on the margins, and bright 
shining green in colour. The fertile fronds are of the 
same size, but the pinnules are contracted, about two 
inches long, and linear, wholly covered with the brown 
sori. Native of the West Indies. 

P. Lotoii. — ^This Fern is better known in gardens as 
Idndscea Louuii, but it certainly has not the slightest affiniiy 
with that genus. The fronds, when in their first stage, 
liave the pinnae confined to one side of the rachis, obtusely 
lobed and decurrent with it; next they are developed on 
both sides. The form it assumes in the third change is 
pinnate, with broad, distant, entire pinnaa, beyond which 
it has not reached, as &r as I am aware; but when it 
arrives at maturiiy, it will doubtless prove itself to be a 
large climbing acrostichoid Fern, very &r removed from 
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JUmdscBa. A stove Fern, found in the Malay and Poly- 
nesian Islands. 

P. 08mu7hda4iea, — ^A very fine species. The fronds are 
tripinnate; pinnules of the barren frond broad and 
obtuse; the fruiting fronds are contracted, and wholly 
Bporangiferous. The pinnules are much shorter than in 
the preceding, and the stipes are clothed with long 
brown scales. An evergreen stove Fern, from tropical 
America. 

POLTPODIUM. 

This genns, according to old anthers, is a very large 
one, but more recent authorities have reduced its un- 
wieldy proportions, and, by grouping the species, have 
enabled us to understand them better. It will be, I 
think, evident that, with the genera we now have, it 
is fiar easier to obtain a good knowledge ot Ferns than 
it was when the genus Folyj^odrnm included Ooniopteris^ 
OonuypJdebiuin, PMebodim/m, Pleopdtis, FaragrammOy Nipho- 
hohis, Drynarioy and a host of others. Then, it must 
have been very difficult to make up a definition of the 
genus; now, it is simplified, and if a Fern grower is 
At a loss, he can, at least, soon see whether his plant 
belongs to Polypodi/u/m or not. They are handsome spe- 
cies, well worthy of general cultivation, and many fine 
members of this fiunily have yet to be introduced to 
iidom both tropical and temperate Ferneries. They 
;are distinguished by their free veins, bearing the sori 
in single rows upon the end of the short vein, and 
some of the species have a creeping, and others an erect 
rhizome. All succeed well in good fibrous peat and 
sand, with an abundant supply of water to the roots. 
The fronds of most species are firm in texture, and last 
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a long time after they are cat. They are splendid objects- 
for planting in the crevices of rocks. 

The Phegopteris group of this genus are aU well de- 
serving general cultivation, and are of rapid and easy 
growth in most cases, thriving well in a mixture of peat 
and sand, with the addition of a little loam. Some of 
them will do for Wardian Cases, and others will do well 
for the Fernery mider glass. 

P. divergens. — ^A beantiM and highly ornamental 
species; fronds one to two feet in height, decomponnd, 
broad, and finely divided, light green in colour, and 
grace^lly arched. A fine species for a large Basket or 
a Vase. An evergreen stove Fern, from the West Indies. 

P. drepanum. — ^This is a fine cool house Fern, growing 
from ten to tweniy-four inches in height, bipinnate; 
pinnules serrated on the margins; sori large and con- 
spicuous ; stipes clothed with large dark coloured chaffy 
scales. Native of Madeira. 

P. hastcBfoUvm. — ^This is a dwarf-growing Fern, of great 
beauty, forming a neat and pretiy specimen in a Fern 
Case. The fronds are from five to ten inches in height^ 
pinnate, sometimes an inch long and linear, auriculate 
at the base on both margins, the colour a dark shining 
green. Native of Jamaica. 

P. Henchmani. — ^A handsome evergreen stove species. 
The fronds are pinnate, from one to two feet long ; pinnse 
linear-lanceolate, glabrous, and of a glaucous green colour. 
It is well worthy of general cultivation, but at present rare 
in collections. Native of Mexico. 

P. Ji£xago7hopterum. — ^A very pretty Fern, and, I believe, 
perfectly hardy. The fronds are about fifteen inches in 
height, and eight inches in breadth at the base, gradually 
tapering to a point, bipinnatifid, thin in texture, and 
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dark green in colour ; stipes and rachis st3?aw coloured, 
slightiy pubescent. A decidnons species, firom North 
America. 

P. la^^hnopodiwrri. — ^This fine species is rare in cnltiyation. 
The fironds are dark green in colour, firom two to five 
feet in length, bi-tripinnatifid ; pinnules lanceolate, and 
from nine to twelve inches in length ; stipes densely 
hairj at the base, which is continued throughout the 
entire length of both stipes and rachis. An evergreen 
stove Fern. Native of Jamaica. 

P. macroptenun, — ^A fine bold-gfrowing handsome Fern. 
The fronds are firom one to three feet in height^ pinnate ; 
pinnas about seven inches long, and deeply pinnatifid ; pin- 
nules obtuse, and slightly falcate, colour a rich dark green. 
A very desirable evergreen stove Fern. Native of Brazil. 

P. ParadiseoB. — This beautiftil species, though tall in 
habit, is by no means a coarse-growing plant. The fronds 
are upright and a little arched at the top, from one to four 
feet in length, and from three to eight inches, or more, 
broad, deeply pinnatifid, in colour dark green, and slightly 
pubescent; son a bright golden yellow, giving the plant 
a charming appearance. An evergreen stove Fern, from 
Brazil. 

P. jpectinatti/m. — ^A charming evergreen Fern, somewhat 
resembling the previous species, but more rigid, and 
neither so tall nor so broad in its growth. The fronds 
are deeply pinnatifid, from ten inches to two feet in 
length, pubescent, and dark green in colour. A hand- 
some species. Native of tropical America. 

P. scmctum. — ^A beautiftd little Fern, of dwarf habit, 
growing in the form of a crown (or rosulate). The fronds 
are from four to ten inches high, bipinnate ; pinnules 
very small and densely covered with sori; the upper 
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side rich dark green in colour. A clianning species foir 
a Wordian Case. Native of Jamaica. 

P. 8chTcuhrii, — ^This is an elegant species, growing to 
the height of about twelre inches when well managed. 
The &onds are lanceolate, and deeply pinnatifid, of a 
delicate green colonr, and presents a beantiM ap- 
pearance. An evergreen stove Fern, fix)m Brazil. 

P. spectahile, — Fronds from one to three feet high, 
bipinnate; pinnsB deeply pinnatifid, deep green in colonr, 
and hirsute. This is a fine noble-growing Fern, but is 
rare in cultivation. An evergreen stove species. Native 
of tropical America. 

P. tenellum. — ^Under the name of Polypodium or Arthrop^ 
teris JUipes, is sometimes grown; a peculiar dwarf-habited 
Fern, which, so fiir as I am acquainted with it at present, 
is a dwarf climbing plant, producing fronds about three 
inches long, in which state it is a pretty object in a 
Wardian Case. This, however, is only the young or 
simple state of the species, which, as it acquires strength, 
changes into a pinnate-fronded plant, with long narrow 
pinnae. A cool house Fern. Native of New Zealand. 

P. trichodes.—A very ornamental Fern, with bi-tripin- 
nate fronds, from one to four or more feet in length, 
and finely divided segments, of a bright green colour, 
covered with minute white hairs; stipes scaly at the 
base and hirsute. An evergreen cool house Fern, grace- 
ftd and elegant in appearance, and easily grown into a 
good specimen. Native of the East Indies. 

P. unidentatmn. — ^This handsome Fern is very rare in 
cultivation. The fronds are from one to two feet high, 
decompound, and rich green in colour. It is a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, and will, no doubt, succeed in the 
cool house. 
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p. WcLlJcerce, — ^A fine, bold, and handsome species which 
shonld be grown in every collection. The fronds are 
about two feet in height, pinnate ; pinnsB six or seven 
inches long and one broad, dentate on both margins, and 
bright dark green in colour; sori large and conspicuous. 
An evergreen stove Fern. Native of Ceylon. 

POLYSTICHUM. 

This is a large genus, all worth growing, but it is 
not my intention to name them all here. I give below 
what I consider the best selection from those species 
with which I am acquainted ; they are quick growing, 
and easy of culture, and being found widely scattered 
throughout the world, we are able to use some for the 
decoration of the hardy as well as for the temperate 
and stove Fernery. A mixture of peat, loam, and sand 
suits them well, adding a larger proportion of loam 
to the strong-growing kinds. The fronds are firm, and 
of good substance, which makes them useful for cutting 
for large vases for hall decoration, if kept ia water to 
keep them from shrivelling. 

P. acroatichoides, — A fine hardy species, producing 
fronds of a heavy green colour, from ten to thirty inches 
long, pinnate; pinnaa eared on the upper margins, and 
armed with bristly hairs; the upper portion of the 
frond is contracted when fertile. Native of North 
America. 

P. anvplissimum. — This is a very handsome species, pro- 
ducing large decompound fiends, thirty inches long, and 
dark green in colour ; stipes and rachis straw colour, 
and slightly pubescent. Native of Brazil. 

P. capense, — ^This is a fine bold-growing plant, succeeds 
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ing in either iihe temperate or tropical house. The fronds 
are tripinnate, with blunt dentate segments, produced from 
a stout scaly creeping rhizome, and are from two to six 
feet high, gracefully arched, dark bright g^reen in colour. 
It makes a noble specimen when planted out. Native of 
South Africa. 

P. coniifoUum, — ^A peculiarly beautifol Fern, not so 
frequently grown as it should be. An evergreen species, 
producing tri-quadripinnate fronds, deltoid in shape, from 
ten to twenty-four inches long, and bright green in 
colour ; the rachis and stipes are densely hairy ; the sori 
large, nearly covering the under side of the fronds. It 
requires stove heat. Native of Ceylon and the East 
Indies. 

P. denticulatmn, — ^This is one of the handsomest in the 
genus. The fronds are somewhat triangular in shape, 
six to twelve inches high, and very finely divided; the 
base of the frond is clothed with black scales. An ever- 
green species, which should find a place in every Fernery, 
succeeding best in the cool house. Native of Jamaica. 

P, falcinellum, — A fine cool house species. The fronds 
are pinnate, from twelve to twenty inches long ; pinnse 
eared on the upper margin, and bright green in colour 
on the upper side, paler beneath, with bold reddish sori ; 
base of the frond and crown of the plant densely covered 
with large brown chafiy scales. This species makes a 
handsome object when grown to a specimen plant. 
Native of Madeira. 

P. l&pidocaidon. — ^A very rare plant in cultivation, and 
one that will make a good addition to the Fern Case. 
The fronds are from six to fifteen inches long, pinnate, 
dark green, auriculate on the upper margin ; the upper 
part of the frond is naked and proHferous at the apex; 
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stipes clothed with light brown chaflfy scales. A very 
interesting g^reenhonse plant, fix)m Japan. 

P. m/ucroncUum, — ^This is a remarkably handsome Fern. 
The fronds are from twelve to thiriy inches long, and 
three in breadiih, pinnate and lanceolate in shape ; pinnes 
anriculate on the npper margin, and dentate on both, 
hirsute on the nnder surface, and armed with a short 
spine on the end ; stipes densely clothed with long brown 
hairs. This name is often erroneously applied to P. tri- 
(mgulum, which is a very different plant to mucronatum. 
A very desirable evergreen stove Fern, from Jamaica. 

P. ordinatmn, — ^A very fine temperate house species, 
produciag fronds from one to four feet long, bipionate ; 
rachis densely covered with imbricate chaffy scales. It 
is a beautifiil object in the cool Fernery, and also for 
a conservatory ; it makes a fine exhibition plant, and when 
grown in small pots, makes a good plant for the dioner 
table. A recent iutroduction, from Chili. 

P. iproliferum, — This is a very ornamental species. The 
fronds often attain the height of tweniy and thirty inches, 
bipinnate, and somewhat lanceolate in shape, bearing 
young plants at the apex ; on the under side the pinnules 
are dentate on the margins, thick in texture, and dark 
heavy green in colour. Stipes densely clothed with large 
black chaffy scales. A very fine species, succeeding well 
in the hardy Fernery with a little protection in winter. 
Native of Tasmania. 

P. setosma, — A fine distinct hardy species. The fronds 
are from nine to twenty inches, or even more, in height, 
bipinnate ; the pinnules somewhat orbicular in shape, and 
mucronate. The stipes densely clothed with large reddish 
brown chaflFjT scales, and the whole under side of the 
fronds hairy,, It is a desirable plant, forming a beautiful 
p 
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Pteris. 

An extensive genns, which formerly was very un- 
wieldy^ throngh its having so many distinct-looking 
plants tacked on to it. They have been removed, how- 
•ever, by pteridologists, and we now recognise Onychvum^ 
Boryopteris, Idiohrochia^ Platyloma, AlloaorvSy &c., &c., as 
good and distract genera, and the elimination of these, 
leaves for the present genns only plants with marginal 
sori and free veins. Ferns, like other plants, seem to 
have conformed to the prevalent fashion, and now that 
variegated foliage has become all the rage, they also 
yield their quota to maintain themselves in the list of 
fashionable plants. The genus Pteris has produced the 
greatest number of species — ^ind^ed, the Pteridece seem 
to have produced nearly all the variegated Ferns which 
are at present known in cultivation. Why this should 
be I am at a loss to say; such, however, is the case. 
The variegated forms in this genus are P. aquilina 
variegata, argyrceay aspericaulis, cretica cdbo-lineata, nefnvo^ 
Talis variegatay serndata variegata, and tricoloVy and Dory- 
opteris nohUis. Besides these plants I know of only two 
or three species and a few varieties which are varie- 
gated. The Pterides are mostly strong-growing plants, 
highly useful for decorative purposes, and many of them 
good ornamental species for the temperate Fernery; 
their fronds also last a long time when cut, thus making 
them useful in this way. Some of the species that are 
not so robust in their habit make neat and handsome 
specimens in a Wardian Case. The strong growers 
should be potted in a mixture of equal parts loam, peat 
and sand ; the more delicate kinds succeed best without 
the loam. They must all have a liberal supply of water 
p 2 
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during the growing season. They make good kinds for 
planting on rock- work, and where they are allowed ta 
come up from seeds over the walls and rocks, they have 
a pleasing appearance. I have seen walls ten feet high 
covered with serrulata, which had sprung up from spores 
that had collected in the crevices ; these walls are kept 
well moistened with the syringe twice a day in summer, 
and also well shaded from the sun, which will induce 
the plants to send out their graceful fronds to advantage, 

P. arguta, — This, though by no means a rare species, 
is very handsome and effective in any place where a 
large plant is wanted, and plenty of space can be given. 
The fronds are produced from an erect caudex, and are 
from two to five feet high, fully one-half being naked; 
they are pinnate, the pinnae being pinnatifid, and the 
lower pair bipartite. A fine free-growing evergreen cool 
house Fern. Native of Madeira. 

P. argyrcea. — This is a very handsome species, making 
fronds from two to four feet in length, pinnate, the pinnce 
being pinnatifid, and the lower pair bipartite ; colour 
silvery white, the margins a bright light green. A most 
ornamental species, growing well in the cool house, but 
making a finer and more conspicuous plant in the tropical 
Fernery. It is an evergreen Fern which should be grown 
by every one. Native of the East Indies. 

P. asjyericaulis. — ^A very desirable plant, which requires 
more heat than most of the species. The fronds vary 
from about twelve to eighteen inches in length, pinnate ; 
the pinnsB are deeply pinnatifid, the lower pair bipartite ; 
the stipes are reddish and rough, rising from an erect 
caudex. This beautiful Fern is a native of the East 
Indies. 

P. Bovini. — ^This is an exceedingly rare species in cul- 
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"tivation. The fronds are from six to ten inches long, 
bipinnate; the sterile pinnae ovate, beautifully crenate all 
round the margins ; fertile somewhat hastate, dark green 
in colour above, pale beneath; stipes and rachis black, 
clothed with short hairs of the same hue. A beautifrd 
evergreen stove Fern. Native of Ceylon, South Africa, and 
Madagascar. 

P. Galomelanos. — ^An exceedingly handsome and inte- 
resting Fern. The fronds are from ten to fifteen inches 
high, broadly triangular in shape, bipinnate ; pinnules del- 
toid, smooth, and glaucous ; the stipes are polished black. 
This is a most desirable evergreen temperate house Fern, 
and merits a place in every collection. Native of South 
Africa. 

P. crenata, — ^A very distinct species, and one that suc- 
ceeds either in the cool or warm house. The fronds are 
from ten to twenty inches high, dark green in colour, 
bipinnate ; pinnce crenate on the margins, and somewhat 
ovate in form, the fertile ones linear in shape, and decur- 
rent ; sori forming a broad marginal band, which does 
not continue round the points of the pinneB. Native of 
China, &c. 

P. cretica. — A very distinct greenhouse evergreen Fern, 
well deserving a place in the cool Fernery, where it 
makes a very attractive object. The fronds are upwards 
of a foot long, very bright green in colour, pinnate ; 
the lower pair of pinnsB again divided ; the fertile pinnaa 
are much narrower than the sterile ones. Native of the 
Tropics, &c. 

P. cretica cHho-lineata,— This is a very handsome variety 
of the former ; the habit is similar, but a broad band of 
white runs up the centre of every pinnae, giving it a 
most beautiftil appearance. An evergreen Fern, and one 
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that has become a general fayourite. Native of Japan, but 
sncceedfl well in either a cool or warm house. 

P. geraniifoUa. — ^This is a charming little species, ad- 
mirably adapted for a Fern Case. The fronds are about 
ten inches high, in shape like those of Boryopieris pal- 
mata, but divided much more, dark green in colour, the 
sori marginal, reddish brown ; stipes black and shining. 
Native of the East Indies and South America. 

P. Jiastaia. — ^A very handsome and easily grown Fem^ 
and one which is very useftil for bouquet making, on 
account of its lasting a long time after being cut. As 
a Wardian Case plant, it is one of the very best, the 
polished black stipes contrasting so well with the dark 
green pinnules. The fronds are bipinnate, from twelve 
to tweniy-four inches long ; pinnules hastate in shape, 
and deep green in colour ; sori dark brown, forming a 
continuous marginal band round the pinnes. An ever- 
green cool house Fern, the larger variety of which, 
and much the finest, is also known in gardens under the- 
name of P. adiantoides. Native of South Africa. 

P. heterophijlla. — ^A very pretty compact-growing species,, 
making fronds about eight or ten inches high, bipinnate^ 
and of a bright dark green colour ; pinnsB obtusely lobed. 
A very desirable evergreen stove species, and one of ther 
prettiest of small Ferns. It is useful for a Wardian 
Case, and ought to be grown in every collection. Nativej 
of Jamaica. 

P. Kingiana, — A fine free-growing kind, requiring^ 
ample space to develope itself, and then making a very 
grand object in the cool house. It is an evergreen species^ 
with fronds from two to three feet long, sub-bipinnate and 
broad, of a pale green colour. Native of Norfolk Island. 

P. longifoUa, — ^This is a well-known evergreen species^ 
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xeqniring no care in its cultiyation) thriving in a stove, 
and having a yery prettj appearance in the cool Fernery, 
especially on walls and rocks. The fronds are produced 
from a decnmbent rhizome ; they are from one to two 
feet in leng^, lanceolate in form, and pinnate, the 
ultimate pinnsa beiag very long. It is an erect-growing 
plant, widely distributed, being found all over the tro- 
pics, and is very suitable for cutting for the dinner table, 
as it stands well in water. 

P. quadriaurita, — This beautifiil, though somewhat 
common Fern, should be grown in every collection. 
It grows from one to three feet in leng^, and the end 
of each pinnsd is lengthened out into a long tail, giving 
it a very handsome appearance; it is subject to a great 
deal of variation, but all its forms are handsome. An 
evergreen species which is rather accommodating, suc- 
ceeding either in the cool or tropical house. 

P. scabenda, — ^A very handsome dwarf species. The 
fronds are produced from a freely creeping rhizome, and 
are of a light cheerful green in colour, four times di- 
vided into very fine segments, lanceolate m outline, from 
ten to fifteen inches long, and about five inches wide. 
A greenhouse evergpreen Fern, which should be in every 
collection, however small. This I have seen planted out 
in a hardy Fernery, and stand well where it was pro- 
tected wiih old leaves. Native of New Zealand. 

P. seTrdpinrhata. — ^Thia is a very distinct and fine upright- 
growing plant. The fronds are about two feet long, pin- 
nate, the lower side of the pinnaa becoming semi-pinnate. 
An evergreen stove species, widely dispersed through the 
East Indies. 

P. semdata, — Though this is so common and well known 
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a plant, I am compelled to find a place for it here; 
indeed, the fact of its being so generally cnltivated is 
a proof of its nsefblness; it is in constant demand for 
cutting to make up with bouquets, for the ornamentation 
of ^e dinner table, for Fern Cases, and to plant singly 
in Fern Shades, and is a very handsome and ornamental 
plant in the Fernery. The fronds are pinnate, pendulous ; 
the pinnffi linear, with the lower pair again pinnate, and 
light gfreen in colour. An evergreen temperate house 
species, from Japan and China. 

P. serndata angustata. — This beautifrd Fern will become 
a great &yourite. For a good idea of its appearance, 
I must refer to the accompanying woodcut. The pinned 
are very much narrower than in the species, and are 
crested at each point; it is an elegant form, well suited 
for all the purposes for which serruLata is so &imous, 
with much additional beauty, and succeeds well in either 
Fernery or the Wardian Case. 

P. serridata cristata, — ^A very handsome form of this 
species, differing from it in having broader fronds, which 
are not so much lengthened out, with the apex of every 
pinnaa beautifiilly crested, and in being erect in habit; 
a most usei^l and highly ornamental Fern, making a 
charming specimen in a Case or Fern Shade. 

P. serridata polydactyla, — ^This is also a very distinct 
and fine form, resembling the species in habit and size, 
but having .all the points of the pinnsB several times forked 
or fingered, and often much lengthened out. 

P. straminea. — ^This fine Fern is perhaps better known 
by the name of P. crispa ; it is a magnificent greenhouse 
species, contrastiug well with most other kinds. The fronds 
are pinnate; pinned pinnatifid, beautifiilly undulate, and 
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s, most intense green in colonr : it should be in eveiy 
collection of these plants. Native of Chili. 

P. stdcata, — ^A handsome strong-growing kind, pro- 
ducing fronds from twelve to thirty-six inches in length, 
pinnate ; the piunsd pinnatifid, the lower pair bipartite ; 
colour rich bright green. An evergreen stove species, 
well deserving a place in the Fernery. Native of Brazil. 

P. ternifoUa. — This is a very distinct and singularly 
handsome species ; when grown in a Basket, with the 
fronds hanging all round, I know of nothing I can com- 
pare it with for elegance and beauty. The fronds are 
from ten to twenty inches long, pinnate ; pinnae temate, 
sessile, trilobed, and glaucous green in colour ; stipes and 
rachis purple, the former clothed with long, thin, white, 
chafl^T scales ; rhizome creeping and scaly. An evergreen 
stove Fern, from tropical America. 

P. tricolor, — ^This most beautifiil variegated species in 
form resembles P. aspericavlis; the centre of each pinnsB 
is a bright rosy red, with a margin of white on each side, 
which is beantifiiUy set off by the rich shining green of 
the other portion of the fronds. A superb plant, which 
should be in every collection. Native of the East Indies. 

P. uTn^rom. — ^A fine ornamental plant, growing from 
twelve to forty inches high; fronds pinnate, the lower 
pinned becoming again pinnate ; colour vivid green. This 
is a noble Fern for planting out in the cool Fernery. 
Native of Australia. 

Rhipidopteris. 

■ This is the only one of this genus with which I am 
acquainted. It is an elegant and interesting little plant, 
making, as its name implies, little fan-like fronds, which 
grow only a few inches high. I know of only one other 
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plant anything like it, and that is Actiniopteris radiata, 

which has an erecjt candex, and has even a more fim- 

flhaped frond than the Bhipidopteris, The latter sncceeds 

well grown in good fibrous peat and sand, a little raised 

above the rim of the pot, and requires a liberal supply of 

water all the year round ; it does not require a deep pot^ 

as it creeps on the top of the soil ; a pan will be the 

best to grow it in, 

B. peltata. — ^A very elegant little stove Fern, producing, 

from a slender creeping rhizome, sterile fronds from 

three to six inches high, several times dichotomously 

divided, and presenting the appearance of a miniature 

Fan Palm ; the fertile fronds are sub-rotund, and, like 

most of the -4c ros^ic^ece,. the under side is entirely covered 

with the sori. An evergreen species, from the West 

Indies. 

Salpichljena. 

I am not aware that there is in cultivation more than 
one species of this genus, which is nearly allied to 
BUchnmn. The indusium is like a pipe covering the 
Borus. The fronds of this plant, like those of Lygodium 
and some other genera, are not formed in a coiled-up 
bud, but continue to grow to an indefinite length. It 
should be potted in good fibrous peat and sand. 

8, volubilis. — ^A fine bold-growing Fern, which makes 
a fine object when used as a pillar plant, for which it- 
is admirably adapted. The fronds are bipinnate, and 
climb to an indefinite length, the pinnss being nearly 
two feet long; they are of a heavy dark green colour. 
An evergreen stove plant, from tropical America. 

SCHT7.ff!A. 

A most beautifiil fiimily of Ferns, but extremely rare in 
cultivation ; let us hope we may soon become more &mi- 
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liar with them. The tropical species are somewhat diffi- 
cult to establish ; and, like the Filmy Ferns, they require 
a close humid atmosphere. A mixture of loam, peat, 
leaf mould, and silver sand is best adapted to their 
growth, taking care to give good drainage, as the plants 
require an abundance of water, both at the roots and 
over their fronds, this being given in the shape of 
light sprinklings, either with a fine-rosed watering pot 
or syringe. 

8. elegans, — ^This is a very singular and beautifiil 
Fern, producing fronds of two kinds; the sterile ones 
are from ten to fifteen inches high, and from six to 
nine broad, dichotomously flabellate, and shioing light 
green in colour ; the fertile fronds are narrower, and 
bear upon the points of the segments clusters of pinnate 
crests, on which are situated two rows of sessile spo. 
rangia. An evergreen stove species, so thoroughly dis- 
tinct and interesting that it should find a place in every 
Fernery. Native of Trinidad, &c. 

8. ptmlla. — ^A very dwarf-growing plant, one that 
makes a charming object for a Wardian Case, entirely 
difierent from any other. The barren fronds are about 
two inches in height, very narrow, simple, and linear 
in shape ; the fertile ones are a little longer, of the same 
shape, having on the point a pinnate crest, bearing the 
Bori. An interesting greenhouse Fern, from New Zealand. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

The common Hart's Tongue Fern, and its innumerable 
Tarieties, are now as familiar to Fern growers as " house- 
hold words " ; but to those not acquainted with thia 
plant, nothing in the shape of varieties that has been 
produced by our British S. vidgarOy can give any idea 
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of the present plant, which is a fine pinnate species, 
growing upwards of a foot in height, with narrow 
pinn89 some three inches long, the whole plant resem- 
bling in general appearance some Blech/num that had 
forgotten to produce contracted fronds. It is a fine 
and interesting plant for the temperate house, and suc- 
ceeds well in peat and sand, with good drainage ; the 
fronds, moreover, last a considerable time in water after 
they are cut. 

8. Krebsii. — ^A very interesting species, being so unlike 
the form generally associated in our minds with the 
Hart's Tongue genus. The fronds are ovate-lanceolate in 
shape, pinnate ; the lower pinnas are auricled at the 
base, and of a deep green colour, from ten to twenty 
inches long. An evergreen greenhouse species, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Selaqinella. 

These plants, though bearing no relationship to Ferns, 
are very Fern-like in form and general appearance, equal- 
ling — ^nay, sometimes even surpassing them — in grace 
and beauty. From their relatives, the Lt/copodiums, they 
are distinguished by having two kinds of spores, one 
large and the other very small, upon which there has 
been much controversy. It seems both kinds germinate, 
and some assert that the so-called large spores are not 
spores at all, but viviparous buds. In another point 
they also differ from Lycopodium, and that is by having 
their stems clothed with two kinds of leaves, the smaller 
of the two being stipuleBform. They are plants of easy 
culture, being invaluable for purposes of decoration, and 
no collection of plants, however small, should be without 
some few species. Many of them succeed admirably in a 
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Wardian Case, and others succeed well in the temperate 
honse, whilst one or two are quite hardy ; some are tall 
growing, and others creep upon the ground, and form 
a splendid green carpet-like covering. In colour they 
are also variable ; many shades of green are to be had ; 
one changes to white as the sun sets in the evening, 
and resumes its coat of green again before morning; 
others are of the most dazzling metallic blue ; and even, 
some of them have their foliage variegated. They should 
be potted in good fibrous peat and sand; some of the 
species thrive best with a little loam, but not many — 
even in chopped sphagnum moss they seem to delight. 
Let the pots be well drained, so that an abundant supply 
of water may be given, and let the general treatment 
be the same as the Ferns, and they will grow rapidly. 
Broad shallow pans are the best to grow them in for 
exhibition, as they require room to spread, and most 
of them root upon the surface. These are deservedly 
encouraged at our shows, and many fine specimens may 
be seen exhibited in "the country. Many also make 
usefiil objects for the Fernery, for planting in clefts of 
the rocks, and covering the edges of the walks. 

8. africana. — ^A very fine strong-growing ornamental 
species ; the stems rise from an underground stolon to 
the height of twelve or fourteen inches, and are about 
eight inches in breadth, triangular in form, and of a 
beautiful dark glossy green colour. It is said to be 
more correctly named S. fuhrata, A very handsome 
stove kind, fitjm West Africa. 

S, apus, — ^This is a charming little creeping plant — a 
beautiftil species for the Wardian Case ; it grows only 
one or two inches in height, but spreads very rapidly, 
forming a splendid carpet-like covering, of a light 
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green. It is a stove species, and a fitvourite with every- 
body. Native of Brazil. 

8. atroviridis, — One of the most beantiftil of the sub- 
erect kinds ; it grows from six to twelve inches high, 
producing many adventitious roots along the underside 
of the branches ; the larger leaves are broad and obtuse, 
the smaller closely covering the stem and branches, and 
dark glossy green in colour. A stove species, from the 
East Indies. 

8. cavlescens, — ^A very elegant species, rising erect 
from an underground stolon, growing nearly two feet 
high, somewhat deltoid in outline; frxdting points of 
branches contracted. Native of the East Indies. 

8. ciliata. — A very delicate and handsome sub-erect 
species, of annual duration, and propagated by little 
bulbs, growing from six to ten inches high, and two to 
four in breadth; leaves narrow, pale green in colour; 
fruiting points contracted. A rare plant in our gardens. 
Native of tropical America. 

8. conferta. — ^A very fine-growing species. The stems 

I 

are broadly branched, and from ten to eighteen inches 
high ; the stipuleeform leaves are larger than those on 
the branches, obtuse and distant ; sporangia on con- 
tracted terminal spikes ; colour dark heavy green. An 
evergreen stove plant, from Borneo. 

8. convoluta. — ^A handsome species, with dark green 
branches, the stems arranged in a rosulate form, and 
making a beautiful crown or nest. A rather difficult 
plant to manage ; the , finest I ever saw was grown 
under a bell-glass. Native of Brazil. 

8, cuspidata, — This beautifdl and delicate plant be- 
longs to the rosulate section of this family — that is, the 
stems are arranged in a whorl round the crown 
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flomewliat like the petals of a rose; it grows from six 
to fifteen inches high, and three to six broad. One of 
the most beautifiil of the genus. Native of tropical 
America. 

8, delicaMssima, — ^As its name implies, an elegant and 
delicate species. The stems are decumbent, producing 
from the under side abundance of roots, by which means 
it soon covers a large space, and makes a fine specimen: 
the leaves are small, and pale green in colour. A 
desirable stove kind, from Columbia. 

8. denticvZata, — This very pretty creeping kind, some- 
times called 8. ohtusa, is a native of Central Europe, and 
will thrive well in the open air during summer, and in 
the cool house always ; leaves dark green, and orbicular. 
It makes a very nice edging for the cool Fernery, and is 
well adapted for Glass Cases. 

8. erythropus. — ^A very fine caulescent species, producing 
stems from ten to fifteen inches in height, and ten in 
breadth, dark green above, paler below, broadly triangular 
in shape. This beautiftd massive-looking plant should be 
generally cultivated. An evergreen stove kind, from tro- 
pical America. 

8, JUicina, — ^This grand plant has obtained the name 
of 8. dicTirous in some gardens, but whatever be the name 
given it, the plant should be in every collection. When 
well cultivated, it will produce an abundance of branch- 
ing stems from eighteen inches to two feet in height, 
and upwards of* a foot in width ; colour brilliant green ; 
the stem is bright red below, about six inches being 
destitute of foliage. A stove species, from Columbia and 
Peru. 

8. flahellata, — ^A distinct and handsome plant, from 
Columbia and Peru; upright in growth, and from eight 
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to fifteen inches tigli, and six in breadth, of a very- 
deep green colour. A stove species. 

S, Oaleotiii. — ^This is a very beantifiil sub-erect growing 
kind, known also as 8, Schottii. It produces long strag- 
gling stems, rooting from their under side ; branches some- 
what distant ; leaves bright dark green. Native of Mexico, 

8. Griffithii. — A very distinct species, the habit of which 
is sub-erect, the stems about ten inches high, and grace- 
fully arched or pendulous towards the apex ; colour pale 
green. A stove plant, from Borneo. 

8. helvetica. — ^A beautifiil close-growing creeping species, 
rising only a few inches from the ground, which it covers 
like a carpet with its brilliant green leaves and stems ; 
it is admirably adapted for Fern Cases, or for rock- work, 
either out-doors in summer, or the greenhouse Fernery. 
Native of the Alps of Europe. 

8, inequalifolia,' — ^This is a very distinct evergreen 
stove kind; sub-erect in habit, producing stems from 
six to twel"ve inches high, and of nearly equal width 
throughout; fertile portion contracted, forming spikelets 
on the ends of the branches. Native of Java. 

8. involvens. — ^A very handsome and hardy species, 
thriving admirably in the cool house ; indeed, it is said 
by some to be perfectly hardy, but never having tried 
this, I am unable to say so much ; it belongs to the rosu- 
late section, is much branched with small closely set 
foliage of a light bright green colour. Native of India, &c. 

8. KroAissiana. — This well-known and useftd plant has 
long usurped the name of 8. denticulata ; it is a beautiful 
plant for rock-work, for edging, pot culture, for Glass 
Cases, or indeed any purpose you like to use it, either 
in the stove or greenhouse Fernery. It is sometimes 
called 8. hortensis. Native of the South of Europe. 
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8. Knmsdana variegaia. — ^A charming variety of tihe 
preceding, beantiftdly tipped with, white at all the grow- 
ing points ; very effective for edging, or any purpose 
for which the former may be used. 

S. IcBvigata, — ^This is a most beautiful object when 
nsed as a climber, more especially if it can be accommo- 
dated with a heavy shade. It is a tall scandent species, 
producing stems of indefinite length, usually from one 
to six feet long; branches somewhat distant, broad, and 
of a splendid metalKc iridescent blue. A stove plant, 
often found in collections under the name of S. ccesia 
arbor ea. Native of the East Indies. 

8. Lohbii. — This is a fine robust caulescent species ; 
it grows from eight to eighteen inches high, thickly 
branched, with broad dark green leaves, and producing 
masses of fertile spikes on the tips of the branches. 
An evergreen stove kind, from Borneo, &c. 

8. LyaUii. — ^A beautifiil and very distinct plant. It is 
an evergreen stove kind, the stems rising up singly 
frx)m its underground stolon, from six to fifteen inches 
high, and ten in width ; the leaves are of a ferrugineous 
green, and short but large fruiting spikes are borne at 
the "^points of the branches. Native of Madagascar. 

8. Mariensii, — ^A beautiful ornamental species, the 
stenjs of which are sub-erect, producing a great quantity 
of roots from the under side and lower parts, in which 
way it is easily increased ; it grows about ten inches 
high, and the stems are densely clothed with broad dark 
shining green leaves. A native of Mexico. 

8, Martensii variegata. — ^This is in every respect the 
same in habit as the preceding, but is profiisely blotched 
with pure white, making a beautiftd contrast with the 
shining green of its other leaves. 
Q 
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8, pUifera, — ^A handsome species of the rosnlate sec- 
tion, oftentimes called the Bird's Nest SeldgmeUa, and 
freqnently confonnded with 8, lepidopTiylla. It is a 
rather difficult plant to manage well. I have seen it 
do best when grown nnder a bell-glass of about six or 
eight inches in diameter. It is a remarkable plant, 
throwing out its branches in a horizontal manner, and 
thus forming a flat top like a table ; if suffered to get 
dry they all curl inwards and roll up into a ball. A 
stove species, supposed to be a native of Texas. 

8, puhescens, — ^A very distinct kind, and one that suc- 
ceeds well in a cool house. It is a caulescent species, 
and grows to about eighteen inches in height, by six 
or eight in breadth ; the branches are much, and very 
prettily, divided; leaves small, and very close, of a dull 
deep green colour. Native of the East Indies. 

8. rubricatdis. — ^This is a very pretty little species, 
slender and elegant in all its parts : the stem is slightly 
red below, and grows to about seven or eight inches 
in height, the branches being of a beautiM polished 
bright green in colour. It is a perfect gem for a Glass 
Case. Native of Western Africa,. 

8. sarmentosa. — This is a distinct creeping species, 
seldom more than a few inches high, but growing to a 
great length ; the stems, which are slightly branched, 
have their growing points considerably in advance of 
any lateral shoots. A stove species. Native of the West 
Indies. 

8. serpens. — ^A very distinct species, and one that enjoys 
a great varieiy of aliases, such as rmiiaMlis, variabilis, 
and jamaicensis; it is one, however, that is easily told 
from any other. The plant is of creeping habit, feeling 
somewhat rough when touched by the hand; bright green, 
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the colour g^radually fading towards evening to almost a 
pure white, and putting on its green coat again in the 
morning. It is a most interesting dwarf plant for a 
^ardian Case. Native of Jamaica. 

8. sulcata, — ^A very rare species, and, at the same time, 
a very elegant one ; it grows from six to twelve inches 
high, the stems slender, but little branched, and the 
large globose leaves somewhat distant ; the apex of the 
branches thickened, and the sporangia situated in the 
.axis of the leaves. A stove kind, from Columbia. 

8. uncinata. — This plant is well known under the 
name of 8. ccesia; it is a creeping species, and succeeds 
well in a Basket if kept from the strong light of the 
sun ; it will also make an interesting object in a Fern 
Case, with its blue and green leaves. A native of 
China. 

8. viticulosa. — ^An elegant caulescent species, growing 
from ten to eighteen inches high, and eight in breadth ; 
the stem is clothed with large imbricate leaves quite 
from the base, and thickly branched ; the colour is a dull 
^een above, and pale shining green below. An ever- 
green plant, from Columbia. 

8, WollicJiii. — ^This is the noblest species I have seen ; 
to what size it will attain I cannot say, but, with its 
beautifully branched stems, thirty inches high, and the 
longest branches a foot long, as I have seen it, it 
makes a magnificent specimen, and becomes a rival of 
the Ferns for stateliness and beauty; the colour is a 
shining dark green, and the point of each branchlet is 
adorned with a fertile spike, nearly an inch long, lend- 
ing additional grace to the plant. An evergreen stove 
plant. Native of Penang. 
<j2 
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Selliguea. 

An interesting small genus, at present rare in culti- 
Tation. They shonld be grown in rough fibrous peat, 
with good draruage ; the plants composing this family- 
have been tossed about by various authors from Foly- 
podium to Gymnogrammay GrammitiSy &c. 

S, caudiformis, — ^A very distinct and handsome Fern. 
The fronds are simple and entire, very firm in texture ; 
the sterile is ten inches long and four broad, with a 
caudate apex, the stipes being about eight inches in 
length; the fertile frond is not more than about two 
inches wide, which causes the sori to be crowded; these 
form very broad and thick continuous single lines of 
dark brown spore-cases between the principal veins. 

Native of Java. 

S. pothifolia. — This is a very handsome plant, totally 
distinct from the preceding ; the fronds are pinnatifid, 
the pinnae about six inches long and one in breadth, 
light green in colour, and thin in texture. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for a Wardian Case. Native of the 
Fiji and Philippine Islands. 

Stenochl^na. 

A genus nearly allied to Lomaria, consisting of climb- 
ing- Ferns of rapid growth, producing large fronds of 
two kinds, the fertile ones being contracted and wholly 
covered with sori. In some instances, the fertile fronds 
are bipinnate, and the barren ones pinnate only. The 
rhizomes require something to root in, as recommended 
for Oleandra, and if wanted to cover a wall or a pillar, 
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treated in that way they will soon make beautiftd speci- 
mens. Some of these make fine objects for climbing- 
a high wall where there is plenty of moisture. I have 
«een a surface of fifty feet covered with 8. tenuifoUoy 
and a charming effect it produced. They are also effective 
planted on rock-work, where there is depth of soil for 
them to be planted so that they may root freely. 

8. heteromorpha, — ^An evergreen cool house Fern, very- 
distinct in habit and appearance ; it is a scandent species, 
and soon fixes itself on a log of wood or the stem of a 
Tree Fern. The fronds are pinnate, and, in the younger 
stages, some ten inches in length, with pinnae round and 
dentate on the margin, and deep green in colour; when 
more matured, they become much larger and longer, with 
the pinnsB much more elongated. A very handsome little 
species, from New Zealand. 

8, scandens. — ^Another noble scandent species, one of 
the finest for covering a wall or pillar, or putting upon 
a wire cylinder ; the fronds are of two kinds, both of 
which are pinnate, the sterile of a beautifiil bright green 
colour, and the fertile much contracted. An evergreen 
stove Fern, from the East Indies. 

8, ienuifoUa. — ^This noble Fern shows itself to advantage 
when climbing over a large rustic pillar. The fertile 
fronds are from one to three or more feet long, pendu- 
lous, very much contracted, and bipinnate, the pinnae six 
or seven inches long, and the spore-cases covering the 
whole of the under side. The sterile fronds are pinnate, 
pinnae about ten inches long, serrated at the margins, and 
bright green in colour. This plant was long cultivated 
under the name of 8. scandens, from which, as will be seen, 
it differs greatly ; it has also been called 8. Meyeriana. An 
evergreen stove species. Native of South Africa. 
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Stenosemia. 

This very handsome plant is the only one in the genus^ 
It succeeds well grown in peat and sand in the tropical 
house, and as it makes a fine and distinct ornamental 
plant, it is a Fern that should be generally cultivated. 

B, aurita. — ^A most beautiful Fern, bearing two distinct 
kinds of fronds, rising from an erect caudex. The sterile 
fronds are temately pinnate, from six to eighteen inches 
high ; pinn89 laciniately lobed and viviparous. The fertile 
fronds are the exact counterpart of the sterile, with all th& 
segments contracted so as to become linear, and wholly 
sporangiferous. Sometimes the plant will produce fronds 
of intermediate width, being fertile, but not so much con- 
tracted as a fertile frond usually is, nor so much developed 
as a sterile one. An evergreen stove Fern, which should 
be in every collection. Native of Java. 

Struthiopteris. 

A magnificent family of Ferns, commonly known by 
the name of Ostrich Ferns, from the resemblance of the 
fronds to its feathers. They produce fronds of two kinds,, 
and the peculiar way in which they grow in the mass, 
adds considerably to their beauty — ^the fertile fronds being- 
always in the centre, with the sterile ones forming a circle 
around them. They are perfectly hardy, and can be readily 
increased by the underground stems, which extend for 
some distance round the plant. These Ferns should find 
a place in every Fernery, being the grandest of all our 
hardy species. 

8. germanica. — ^This beautiftJ plant produces fronds of 
two kinds. The fertile frond is pinnate, from one, to three 
feet high, and contracted ; pinnaa linear, with revolute con- 
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niving margins. The sterile are spreading, and beautifully 
arclied towards the top, pinnate, the pinn® being pinnatifid 
and light green in colour. A deciduous hardy Fern, from 
♦ Germany. 

8. pennsylvanica, — ^Another grand species for out-door 
Ferneries. It resembles the preceding very much, but is 
easily recognised by its larger size and more erect habit. 
This deciduous plant is a native of North America. 

Thamnopteris. 

This genus consists of a few species producing entire 
fronds, and remarkable from the peculiar manner of their 
growth. The fronds rise up from the crown, leaving quite 
a hollow centre, from which habit they have been called 
Bird's Nest Ferns. They are very long-lived, and make 
splendid objects for Vases, to stand on each side of the 
doorway, inside the Fernery — or, indeed, N. austrcdasica 
will answer well for this purpose out-doors in summer 
time, if not exposed to the ftdl sun. These plants will 
require but little soil, as they make a mass of fibrous 
aerial roots on the surface, from which, if the atmosphere 
is in proper condition, they derive much nourishment. 
Bough fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, and lumps of sand- 
stone suit it best. 

T. australasica. — ^This fine evergreen species has been 
very aptly called the Bird's Nest Fern. The fronds, which 
are simple and elliptic-lanceolate in shape, and of a 
bright shining green colour, grow all round the rhi- 
zome, so as to leave the crown elevated and exposed, and 
thus form a hollow centre ; their length is about four feet, 
and their breadth from three to six inches; the mid-rib 
below is sharply carinate, a character to be found in this 
species from its youngest stage. As it succeeds well in a 
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cool house, it becomes an inyalnable plant where contrast 
and noble outline is studied. Native of New South Wales. 
T, Nidus, — ^This is popularly known as the Eagle's Nest 
Fern, and is often confounded with the previous species ; 
it is indeed similar in habit, and grows to about the 
same size; the chief differences being that, in the pre- 
sent plant the fronds are almost of equal breadth to the 
base, with the mid-rib obtuse, and that they grow out 
horizontally at first before taking their upright course, 
thus leaving a much broader centre ; it also requires the 
heat of a stove. Native of the East Indian Islands. 

Thtrsopteris. 

Of this genus only one species is known, and this re- 
quires the treatment recommended for the temperate 
Tree Ferns. 

T, elegans. — This is a lovely plant, having in the 
young state somewhat the appearance of a finely cut 
Davallia; the caudex is arborescent, and the fronds 
attain to the height of five or six feet, a third of which 
is naked; they are decompound multifid, the fertile 
portions much contracted, and the colour a bright dark 
green. An evergfreen cool house Fern, very rare in 
cultivation. Native of Juan Fernandez. 

TODEA. 

A small genus of highly ornamental and elegant Ferns. 
The first species described below is totally different to 
the others in texture, being coriaceous. Of T» hymenophyl- 
loides and superba I am the fortunate possessor of the 
largest specimens I have seen in cultivation. Of the first 
of these two species, the accompanying drawing gfives a 
good idea. The stem is a foot and a half high, and two 
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feet in circumference. T, superha, the illustration of which 
conveys a better idea than words, is also a splendid 
specimen, the finest I have seen, being about three feet 
in diameter, and the fronds nearly six inches broad, with 
a very stout crown, and foundation for a stem. These 
two species, together with T. Fraseri, are thin in texture 
and membranaceous, and they all succeed admirably 
under the same treatment as the Filmy Ferns, such as 
Hymenophyllum and Trichomanes, which they resemble in 
the texture of their fronds. In potting, perfect drainage 
is essential, and good fibrous peat and a portion of silver 
sand is the best soil that can be used. They grow more 
rapidly in the tropical Fernery in a close Case, with 
an abundance of shade, and frequent sprinklings with 
water over the fronds. They also make fine objects 
planted in sheltered moist places in the Fernery. 

T, africana. — This is one of the finest and most usefiil 
decorative plants for the conservatory or cool Fernery. 
The fronds rise from an upright stem to the height of 
four and five feet, and are bipinnate, coriaceous, and 
bright dark green in colour; the pinnules are sessile, 
serrate on both margins, with sori in lines densely 
covering nearly the whole of their under surface, and 
of a bright reddish brown. An evergreen temperate 
Fern, which should be in every collection; it, more- 
over, makes one of the finest of all Ferns for exhibition 
purposes. Native of South Africa. 

T. IVaseri. — ^A rare and beautifiil species, not so often 
seen in collections as it should be. It resembles the 
next (hymenophylloides) very much in appearance, but the 
fronds are longer, the pinnae wider apart, the pinnules 
broader, and not divided into such fine and delicate seg- 
ments. An evergreen temperate Fern, from New Zealand. 
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T. hymenophylloides, — ^This splendid Fern, of which I 
give an illustration, makes a stout stem with age, but- 
how long it takes to grow to the size shown above, is 
impossible to say. It is very slow in making a stem in 
this country, and, judging from our experience of the 
plant, it is quite within reasonable bounds to suppose it 
to be fifty years old. The fronds of this splendid Fem 
vary from ten to thirty inches in length, and are bipin- 
nate, triangular in form, very membranaceous, and pel- 
lucid ; in colour a vivid dark gireen. No collection of 
Ferns, or Wardian Case of any kind, should be without 
this truly beautiM species. Native of New Zealand. 

T. sitperba. — This exceedingly lovely plant, of which I 
give an illustration, it is impossible to do justice to either 
by words or even by the beautifiil pencillings of a Fitch 
— it must be seen to be appreciated and enjoyed. This 
is, indeed, a gem, far beyqnd anything which this lovely 
tribe of plants has before yielded up to us, and, as it is 
quite at home in a Fem Case, no lover of Ferns should 
be without it, for nothing can excel the exquisite deli- 
cacy of its finely divided, undulating, and crispate fronds, 
which are of a vivid rich bright green colour, ovate- 
lanceolate in shape, and pendulous. A splendid plant 
for exhibition, and one which is always a great attrac- 
tion. Native of New Zealand. 

Teichomanes. 

T, achUloBfoUum, — r A fine upright-growing species, 
growing from nine to eighteen inches high ; it requires 
extra heat and humidity to grow it satisfactorily, and 
thrives best in peat, moss, and small lumps of sandstone. 
Native of Java, Borneo, &c. 

T, (datum, — This is a very handsome plant. The frt)nd& 
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grow upwards of a foot in height, and are pinnatifid ; the 
rachis winged nearly to the base, light green, and ver^r 
membranaceons ; it thrives well upon a block of wood or 
sandstone. Native of Jamaica. 

T, anceps. — ^The handsomest species I have see^, grow- 
ing oftentimes upwards of two feet high by ten inches 
b2X>ad ; and making a noble specimen. The fronds are 
triangular in form, of a very dark metallic green colour ; 
the spore-cases hang like little bells from the under side. 
An upright-growing species, which thrives well if potted 
in fibrous peat, moss, and lumps of sandstone. Native of 
Trinidad. 

jT. angustatum, — ^A very pretty compact-growing spe- 
cies, with narrow bright g^een pinnate delicately cut 
fronds, about six inches high ; it thrives either in a Glass 
Case or in the Fern house, when placed on a log or in a 
pot. Native of the West Indies. 

T, att&miatum. — A very fine scandent species, in habit 
resembling alaium; it succeeds best upon stems of Tree 
Ferns or on lumps of sandstone. Native of the West 
Indies. 

T, Bancrofti. — ^A handsome plant, with broad somewhat 
triangular-shaped pinnatifid fronds, from three to eight 
inches high, and about one in width. A very handsome 
species, bright green in colour, the stipes and rachis 
winged to the base. From the West Indies. 

T. Bojeri, — A very small but interesting species, 
native of the Mauritius, whence it frequently comes, and 
nearly always upon Tree Fern stems, chiefly those of 
CyatTiea excelsa, which it completely covers. It thrives 
beautifdlly in a Wardian Case. 

T. crmitum, — This species grows about six inches in 
height, and is a pretty close-growing kind; it requires. 
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to be kept very moist, but cannot suffer water npon its 
fronds. Native of tlie West Indies. 

T, cnspum, — ^A fine and handsome species, growing' 
oftentimes a foot high ; the fronds are pinnatifid, with 
obtuse pinnsB; sori exserted on the apex of the pinnae, 
which are of a fine bright dark green colour. Native of 
the West Indies. 

T, elongatum.^A very distinct and handsome plant 
jfrom New Zealand, yrith an upright caudex, and bi- 
pinnate dark green fronds ; it succeeds best in a pot, and 
is admirably adapted for growing in a Wardian Case. 

T. fimhriatum. — This is a very handsome climbing spe- 
cies; the fronds are from six to ten inches in height, 
pinnatifid ; the margins of the pinnaa undulate, and pale 
green in colour. Native of the West Indies. 

T, Jlorihunditm. — ^This species I have hitherto found a 
difficult one to manage ; it has always been sent me from 
the West Indies in a stiff yellow clayey loam, and 
should be potted in stiff soil, well drained in pots ; it 
is a handsome and distinct plant, producing broad pin- 
nate barren fiends, which are proliferous at the apex ; 
the fruiting fronds are narrower, with the sori thickly 
set on the edges of the 'pinnsB, and much exserted, pro- 
ducing a novel and handsome appearance ; the frx)nds are 
of a light lively green colour. It is found sometimes in 
collections under the name of T, jpennatum. Native of 
Trinidad, &c. 

T. javanicwm. — ^A fine pinnate species, producing fronds 
from six to twelve inches long ; pinnae obtuse, and of a 
deep sea green colour ; it should be grown in a pot, with 
sphagnum moss, peat, and sandstone. Native of Java. 

T. Kaulfusd. — A strong-growing species, with broad 
pinnatifid fronds, oftentimes a foot long, requiring to be 
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potted in heavier soil than most kinds, and to have a 
copious supply of water. Native of the West Indies. 

T. Krcmssi. — ^A creeping species, which requires to be 
grown on a log of wood or Tree Fern stem ; the fronds 
are from three to five inches in length, deep green in 
colour, and pinnate ; pinneB narrow. Native of the West 
Indies. 

T, Luschnathiarmm. — This is a fine dark green climbing 
species from Brazil, which should be allowed to ramble 
over a block of sandstone, or trained upon the stem of a 
Tree Fern, where it would soon make a splendid object. 

T. membranaceum. — ^A dwarf climbing species from the 
West Indies, with very dark green simple fronds, in some 
plants roundish in shape, in others lengthened out, with 
lacerated margins ; it should be grown on a lump of sand- 
stone. A very distinct and handsome species. 

T. muscoides, — A simple-fronded climbing species, two 
or three inches long, and very bright green in colour ; 
it should be planted on a thick log of wood, which it will 
rapidly cover, and form a beautiful mass, either in the 
Fernery or under a Wardian Case. Native of the West 
Indies. 

T. Pluma. — ^This very handsome species is extremely 
rare. The fronds are most beautiftdly and finely divided, 
giving it the appearance of a large feather. It has an 
upright caudex, with fronds from six tq twelve inches in 
height. Native of Borneo. 

T. pyxidiferum. — This species has a very wide range 
of growth, being found in West Africa, Brazil, the West 
Indies, and, indeed, nearly all over the tropics, and 
varies much in appearance. The fronds are twice or three 
times divided ; it should be grown upon a Tree Fern stem 
or log of wood, where it makes a very pretty object, and 
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thrives well in a Glass Case, or shady nook in the 
Fernery. 

T. racUcans (The E[illamey Fern). — This splendid plant, 
thongh not often seen in a wild state in onr own oonn. 
try, is nevertheless widely dispersed, being also found in 
Madeira^ the West Indies, and Brazil. The fronds are 
broadly triangxdar, bi-tripinnatifid, growing a foot or more 
in length. It saooeeds well planted in rongh peat and 
sphagnum moss, with large lumps of sandstone, partially 
covered with the soil ; or it will g^row well entirely on a 
large lump of sandstone. Found in the East Indies, West 
Indies, Madeira, Canaries, Ireland, Wales, &c. 

T. radicans And/rewdi. — A distinct and handsome Irish 
variety of the foregoing, having lanceolate fronds, of a 
deep green colour; it requires the same treatment as 
radicans, and, like it, makes a splendid object in a Wardian 
Case. 

T, reniforme, — The most distinct of all the genus, 
having large kidney-shaped fronds, of a bright green 
colour, produced from a wiry creeping rhizome. The 
sori, when present, stand out all round the edge of the 
frond, giving it a remarkable and handsome appearance, 
which will be better understood by the figure. It succeeds 
well planted in rough peat and large lumps of sandstone, 
in either house, or in a Wardian Case. Native of New 
Zealand. 

T. rigidvm. — A handsome species, of a dark green 
colour, widely dispersed over the tropics, being found 
abundantly in the West Indies, New Granada, Brazil, 
and West Africa. An upright-growing plant, with tri- 
angular-shaped fronds, from eight to twelve inches high. 
It should be grown in a pot with peat, moss, and some 
lumps of sandstone. 
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T. rufum. — A very rare, distinct, and beantifiil Fern. 
The fronds are about ten inches in height, and one and 
a half in breadth, pinnate ; the pinnsB overlapping each 
other, and the veins exserted at their apices. The stipes 
and under side of the frond are most profusely covered 
with long rufous woolly hairs ; colour above pale green. 
It is an erect-growing plant, and should not be watered 
over the fronds. A native of Demerara. 

jT. sinuosum, — ^A handsome pinnatifid species, from three 
to eight inches long ; it grows upon Tree Ferns and stems 
of trees, the thin pale green and almost transparent fronds 
rendering it a very pretty object. It is admirably adapted 
for a Fern Case. Native of the West Indies. 

T, scandens. — ^A very handsome scandent-growing kind, 
producing fine long pubescent fronds, light green in 
colour, and from eight to eighteen inches in length. It 
must be grown on the stem of a Tree Fern or log of 
wood. Native of the West Indies. 

T. tricJioidemn. — A perfect little gem, growing from 
three to ten inches high. The segments of the fronds 
are very finely divided, and the spore-cases, which are 
like little cups, stand up very conspicuously among them, 
giving it a remarkable and elegant appearance. It re- 
-quires to be grown on the stem of a tree of some kind. 
Native of the West Indies. 

T. venosy/m. — ^This pretty little greenhouse species fre- 
quently arrives in this country upon the stems of Dichsonia 
antarctica and other Tree Ferns. The fronds are from 
four to six inches in length, pinnate ; pinnsD small and 
linear, very thin in texture, and bright shining green in 
oolour. It makes a pretty specimen in a Wardian Case, 
when grown upon a block of sandstone. Native of Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, &g. 
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T, Zdlingeri, — A fine stroiig-gTOwiiig plant, in the 
way of javanica. The fironds are simplj pinnate; the 
pinnules more rounded than in the species jnst named, 
and of a very deep rich green colour. IjTatiTe of Java. 

WOODSU. 

A small genns, which includes two species indigenous 
to Britain, though with us they are extremely rare. The 
members of this family seem to affect cold countries, for 
our own species thrive best on the high mountains of 
Scotland, and extend their range northwards into Lapland. 
The exotic species of this genus make very handsome 
little plants, and should be careMly attended to, as 
they are always interesting objects. The plants should 
be grown in good fibrous peat and sand ; the temperate 
house suits them well, in company with, or in similar 
situations to those recommended for, many of the species 
of Chdlanthes and NothochloBnas ; they will live in the 
open Fernery in ordinary winters, but are more inte- 
resting when grown under glass. 

W. mollis. — ^This is a very distinct and handsome spe- 
cies, growing fi*om ten to twenty inches high, lanceolate 
in shape, and bipinnate; light green in colour, and 
hirsute, which gives the softness that has originated the 
name. A deciduous greenhouse Fern, from Mexico. 

W. dbtusa. — ^Another very handsome little Fern, which 
although, I believe, perfectly hardy, yet thrives best in 
the temperate house. The fronds are from nine to twelve 
or more inches long, bipinnate, with the segments deeply 
pinnatifid; pinnae somewhat triangular in shape, and of 
a pleasing light green colour. A hardy deciduous spe- 
cies. Native of various parts of North America. 

W. polysticTwides. — ^A most beautifiil little Fern, growing 
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from four to eight inches high. The fronds are densely 
scaly, pinnate ; pinnsa obtose, crenate at the apex, and 
anricnlate on the npper margin. I am not aware if this 
has proved hardy, but it is a charming addition to this 
family, for the crevices of rocks in the cool house. Native 
of Japan. 

W, polystichoides Veiichii. — ^The plant I have seen in 
cultivation under this name differs from the above in 
having longer and broader pinnae, frequently auriculate 
on both margins, and in being less scaly, and stronger 
in habit. It is a very handsome plant, also a native 
of Japan. 

WOODWABDIA. 

This fine genus consists of highly decorative plants, 
thriving well in the temperate house. The broad and 
beautifally arched fronds of radicans make one of the 
finest objects imaginable, especially when planted in some 
centre Yase, slightly raised above the level of the eye, 
and it is also a fine plant for a large Basket. Another 
species is viviparous on its whole upper surface, and the 
young plants standing erect upon the fronds resemble 
somewhat a miniature forest. They should be potted in 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and enjoy a liberal 
supply of water both at the roots and on the fronds, in 
light showers from the syringe. 

W, areolata. — ^A fine distinct species, which is per- 
fectly hardy, but which well deserves a place in the cool 
house. The fertile and sterile fronds are dissimilar ; the 
sterile ones are erect, sub-pinnate, from twelve to 
eighteen inches high ; pinnsa broadly lanceolate in shape, 
the margins serrate, and. bright light green in colour ; 
the fertile differing in having the pinnsa contracted ; 
R 
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tiie rhizome is c r eepin g nndergTomid. A hanclBoine de- 
ciduous spedes, whath vmat not be allowed to get dry 
dnring' its period of rest. Native of NortJi America. 

W, japcmea. — ^Tliis is a fine distinct and handsome Fern 
fofp Uie cool house. It grows from one to two feet high ; 
the fronds are pinnate, the pinns broad and pinnatifid, 
with all the lohes of the pimue serrated on the margins ; 
colour dark heavj green. An evergreen species, native 
of Japan. 

W, orientalis. — This fine noble-growing plant is a splen. 
did object in the cool Fernery. The fronds are bipinnatifid, 
from two to fonr feet long, and very broad, bearing on 
the upper sqt£su^ a profusion of little bnlbiform plants. 
An evergreen species, well worthy of cultivation, and will 
make a good one for Baskets. Native of China and Japan. 

W. radicans, — ^This is a grand plant for the cool Fern 
house, and has a beantifiil effect when planted in a Vase 
standing npon a high pedestal. The fronds are produced 
from a decumbent rhizome, varying from two to six feet 
in length, viviparous near the apex, and of a rich bright 
green colour. An evergreen plant, and one of the finest 
for exhibition. Native of Madeira, Northern India, and 
California. 

W, virgimca, — A very fine and strikingly handsome 
Fern. The fronds are produced from an underground 
creeping stem, and are from one to two feet high, bipin- 
natifid, and of a pale green colour. It is a deciduous 
species, and will live in the hardy Fernery through or- 
dinary winters. Native of North America. 

XiPHOFTEBIS. 

Of this genus only one species is in cultivation in our 
gardens, and it often dies through bad management. It 
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has a sub-erect rhizome, from whicb the fronds are pro- 
'duced in great proftision, bearing confluent sori, close to, 
and parallel with, the mid-rib, but only on the upper por- 
tion of the fronds. It should be grown in the crevice of 
a block of sandstone, or potted in small pieces of that 
material, with the addition of a little peat. 

X serrulaia, — ^A pretty little distinct Fern, the fronds 
•of which grow from two to four inches high, entire, linear, 
and deeply serrate on the margins. The colour of the 
fronds is bright green. It makes a charming little plant 
in a Wardian Case, and is totally distinct in appearance 
to any other Fern in cultivation. It is conmion in Trinidad 
and the various West Indian Islands. 
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BRITISH FERNS. 



INTRODUOTORY REMARKS. 

Ferns, as before observed, aifect shady places, and 
iJiose who take an interest in plants or in gardening 
can scarcely spend a little time more pleasantly, on a 
summer's day, than in searching out these beautiftil 
objects in their cool retreats, more particularly when 
they grow near the margins of a stream, whose banks 
are furnished with rustic seats, on which the visitor may 
ait and admire the noble outline and elegant &onds of 
some of the larger species, their exquisite fronds half 
<50vering the rocks, or bending graceftiUy over the water. 

Since the publication of the "Hints on Cultivation of 
Ferns," a complete revolution has taken place, for not 
only have the lovers and growers of these plants vastly 
increased, but the plants themselves have assumed such 
varied and extraordinary forms, that in many instances 
the normal state, or parent, cannot be recognised, and so 
numerous have they become, that many hundred varia- 
tions of our forty or more British species have been 
named and described. As mentioned in the portion of 
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this work devoted to the tropical kiads, Ferns seem to- 
be altogether unwilling to be left behind by the fiishion- 
able world, so that when variegated foliage came into 
repute they also yielded their quota, and our native spe- 
cies have not been behind their exotic relatives, for As- 
plemum Adiantum-nigrum has produced a form in which 
many of the pinnaB are white, our common brake {Fteris 
aquilina) has assumed a variegated garb, and the Hart's 
Tongue {Scolopmdriv/m vulgare), amongst its countless 
forms, has also changed some of its vivid green for a 
parti-colored fix)nd. Variegation, however, is the least 
of the changes they have assumed — crests at the apex 
of the fronds, and crests on the ends of each pinnae,, 
forking of fronds, undulations on the margins, the broad 
and undivided species becoming finely cut, and those with 
small segments becoming broad : indeed, the variations 
are so fantastic and numerous, yet so beautifril withal,, 
that it is hardly possible to conceive so many forms 
should have either sprang into existence within a few 
years, or have been passed by unnoticed for so long. 

The refinement and improvement of our national taste^ 
and the opening up of the country by railways, has 
vastly extended our knowledge of these plants, as well 
as the area of their cultivation. The number of tourists 
has been much increased, and many of these, inspired 
with a love for Ferns, gather all the fresh forms that 
can be got at the particular place at which their incli- 
nation has induced them to spend their leisure time 
or their holidays. Thus, the greater part of our land 
has been searched over for these plants, and still fresh 
varieties appear, as distinct as the earlier ones, and ap- 
parentiy more and more beautifrd. And what can be 
more delightful or healthfrd than a ramble in the lake 
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districts of Cumberlaaid or Eallarney, a tour among the 
glens and mountains of Wales, or the lochs and hills of 
the Scottish highlands, and all these are rich Fern- 
producing localities; thus, while experiencing delight at 
discovering some new gem for the rock-work or Wardian 
Case at home, you behold Nature in all her wild beauty 
— the blood flows briskly through the veins, bringing 
back that glow of health which perchance has been 
somewhat dimmed by the close atmosphere of the city, 
and which might never have been restored but for the 
love of Ferns. 

The pleasure to be derived from these plants does not 
indeed end with gathering them ; for, beyond this, the 
care required in watering and tending them when brought 
home and planted either in the rock- work or Wardian 
Case, and the watching the delicate fronds as they unfold, 
is a never ending source of amusement and gratification; 
and if suflB:cient leisure can be devoted to their study, 
an immense source of enjoyment is open to the lover 
of these plants, by raising them from spores. In this 
way countless numbers of new varieties may be added 
to those we already possess, if a proper selection is made ; 
thus, if crested forms are wanted, the spores should be 
taken from the finest crested variety already grown, 
or if any peculiar character has developed itself upon 
a frond, let the spores be gathered from that, in order 
to perpetuate it ; in this way, with constant care in the 
selection, it is impossible to say to what extent the 
variation of our British varieties will reach, every fresh 
variety adding additional beauty to our open air rock- 
work. 

Our hardy Ferneries present a very different appear- 
ance now to what they did a few years ago. Then we 
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had only the tropical forms of the species, with the ad- 
dition of one or two variations, such as Polypodium vuU 
gare cambricv/m^ Scolopendrium vulgare crispum, Ac. ; now, 
with our innumerable varieties, we are enabled to so 
diversify them, that if properly constructed and tended* 
a rock- work Fernery is an ornament of no mean beauty 
in any garden ; and as we have also added considerably 
to our stock of hardy exotic species by introductions firom 
North America, Japan, China, Chili, New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, and Northern India, a still greater contrast of foliage 
can be made. 

Many of the Tree Ferns obtained from the temperate 
regions will, I have no doubt, be found sufficiently hardy 
to stand our climate without injury, and if not, they 
should be stood out in sheltered places during the sum- 
mer months, and removed to some place for protection 
during winter ; their stately stems would give a fine 
tropical appearance, and add materially to the grandeur 
and interest of the Fernery. But where no accommo- 
dation can be afforded for such plants during winter, the 
effect of Tree Ferns can still be had, for by purchasing 
a few dead trunks of such as JHcksonia antarctica, and 
planting some of the large-fronded British kinds in 
them, a very fine effect can be produced ; and as these 
stems are easily to be obtained, on account of many 
arriving in this country dead, I hope to see them more 
generally used. 

British Ferns, like the exotic ones, are usefiil for bou- 
quet making, as well as for mixing with cut flowers in 
vases, or for the decoration of the dinner table. I have 
described the best varieties; in addition to the species 
in the following pages, many hundreds more could have 
been added, but as it is not my intention to describe all 
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ike forms known, but only some of the best and most 
distinct, I mnst refer my readers to those works specially 
devoted to that purpose. 



CULTIVATION IN POTS. 

British Ferns produce a highly pleasing effect in pots, 
more especially if they are placed under glass ; as, for in- 
stance, in a grape house, or any other house or pit where 
there is a little heat and shade. I have had them suc- 
<;eed admirably well in such a situation, making much 
:finer plants than out of doors if they are put under cover 
early in spring. Some of them are supposed to be diffi- 
cult to grow, but I think, if my instructions are followed, 
little difficulty will be experienced in their cultivation. 
Perns, like other plants, require care and attention to 
g^ow them well; but what plant can be grown in a pot 
fiuccessfiilly without these requisitions ? It is as easy to 
cultivate plants well as it is to grow them ill ; the chief 
things they require are to be properly potted, to be placed 
in a favourable situation, and to receive attention after- 
wards in reference to moisture at the roots. 

Different kinds of Ferns must receive different modes 
of treatment; some are quite hardy, while others require 
protection all the year. No family of plants are more 
peculiarly suited than Ferns to persons with limited means, 
especially in relation to space, for a collection of British 
Perns in pots need not occupy much room; some of them 
require to be grown under bell-glasses, such as TrichO' 
mcmes radicans^ Hymenophyllum tunhridgense, and H. unu 
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lateroUe; these require a warm shady place to grow them 
to perfection, for they are generally fomid in wet places^ 
near water&Us and on damp rocks. I always grow 
them under bell-glasses in a warm house, with the tem- 
perature ranging jfrom 40° to 45"* in winter, but they 
may be grown in a cooler place, and will succeed in a 
cool frame, provided frost is kept from them; they will 
take no harm in a temperature about three or four de- 
grees above the freezing point. I have seen small houses- 
on purpose for growing these three kinds in; they were 
planted on rock, kept well moistened and shaded from 
the sun ; and the plants were covering some yards of 
the surface of the rocks. 

I have grown them in two or three different mate- 
rials, but find the following to be the best, viz., silver 
sand and sphagnum moss, with some broken sandstone. 
Broken pots may be substituted when it is not easy to 
get sandstone, but the latter suits them best. These 
kinds should be grown in pans with good drainage ; and 
nearly filled with broken pots or sandstone, to which 
is added a good layer of sphagnum, about one or two 
inches thick, and pressed firmly on the top of the drain- 
age, in order to prevent the sand from siftiug through ;. 
about one inch and a half of silver sand should be placed 
on the moss, and afberwards the plant on the top of the 
sand, so that it is about three inches above the rim of 

« 

the pan. When finished, a gentle watering should be 
given with a rosed waterpot, and a bell-glass selected 
to fit the pan, and kept nearly close. The glasses 
should be kept perfectly clean inside and out ; for if 
allowed to get dirty, the fiends will become weak and 
dwindling. 

These plants should never be allowed to get dry, but 
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should have abimdance of water in the summer season, 
and this should be applied by means of a fine rosed 
waterpot, or syringe, over the fronds. They delight in 
this treatment, being mostly found growing in damp 
places where the spray of water falls upon them, but 
they do not require so much in winter as in summer- 
During the dull season just enough should be given to 
keep the roots and fronds damp. They should always be 
kept in the shade, and the sun never allowed to shine on 
them, for if that occurs they will not thrive. All the 
other species of British Ferns can be grown in pots, but 
require difierent treatment from that just mentioned ; 
these like plenty of air, but not, much sun, with a good 
supply of moisture, as many of them are found in damp 
places. For several years I grew a collection of British 
Ferns in pots, for the purpose of exhibiting them at the 
London shows, at which, as already stated, I have been 
very successful in obtaining first prizes, both at the 
Horticultural Society and Regent's Park. They were 
kept in a late vinery, where there was a little heat to 
bring them on in time for the May show. The house 
was treated for the vines and not for the Ferns ; but 
the latter seem to enjoy the warm moist atmosphere, 
and their presence is beneficial rather than otherwise 
when the house is first shut up, for the vines require 
a good degree of moisture at the time they are break- 
ing, and that is also what the Ferns delight in. Give 
them a good syringing twice a day in fine weather, 
Tiz., early in the morning, and again when the house is 
shut up in the afternoon. This creates a moist atmo- 
sphere, in which the Ferns increase in size very fast. 
Keep them in the vinery till June, when they should be 
moved into a shady part of the garden, where no sun 
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'Can get at them. If the rays of the snn are allowed 
to reach them afber coming out of the vinery, they will 
be snre to scorch, thns making their fronds tnm brown. 
Something should be laid down for them to stand on, 
■such as pieces of slate or other material ; they must not 
stand on the earth, or worms will enter the pots and 
stop up the drainage, which will be injurious to the plants, 
and cause the soil about their roots to become soddened — 
an occurrence which will most likely kill the plants, for 
they require an abundance of water during their grow- 
ing season, and good drainage, which is essential to the 
growth of all plants, whether they are in a pot or planted 
out in the open ground, as it allows the water to pass 
off quickly. During their season of rest water them very 
sparingly, giving only just enough to keep the soil damp ; 
but never allow them to get dry, for if so, they will most 
likely perish. I lost a fine plant of Woodsia ilvends some 
years ago, in a house in winter, by letting it get dry; 
that taught me a lesson not soon to be forgotten. It 
was the only Fern lost by me in winter, and that was 
-caused by too kind treatment, thinking to give it the 
"best place in the ship," but in this case it proved to 
be the worst. Other plants of the same kind under dif- 
ferent treatment were saved. These potted, and put into 
a warm damp house, made good plants by the first show, 
and are now in as fine condition as the one that was lost. 
A cool damp pit is the best place to keep them in during 
winter. It should have glass on the top, air given every 
day, and the lights covered up when it is likely to be a 
frosty night, as the frost should never get to the ten- 
der species, but in the case of the more hardy kinds a 
little frost will not hurt them, provided the pots are 
kept from it; if the pots become frozen the roots will 
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he injured : the pots are be^t plunged Tip to the rim, 
which will preserve the roots &om frost. This is of 
great importance to all plants when grown in pots^ 
whether they be hardy or not. Where Ferns in. their 
wild state are found growing in exposed situations, there^ 
is generally some protection to keep off sharp frosts from 
their roots — such as trees, brushwood, fallen leaves, and 
rough grass, and the old fronds of the Ferns them- 
selves afford some protection. In pots, however, morfr 
protection is required ; and as I have already said, a 
cold damp pit is best suited for them in the winter 
season. Where there are not the means of growing 
them in a glass house, or if they are not wanted for 
exhibition early, they should be kept in the pit till 
June, and then removed to some shady part of the 
garden, where they will start and make good plants, 
with proper attention as regards water and shade ; and 
always bear in mind not to put them in exposed situa- 
tions, where the wind cuts them to pieces — ^though they 
are hardy, they do not improve by being cut about 
with the storms and wind, if you want to keep their 
fronds perfect. 



ON POTTING AND SOIL. 

The best time of the year for potting British Ferns 
is the beginning of March, after their resting season. 
My practice is to pot all Ferns once a year, except 
Hymenophylltmi tunhridgense, H. unUaierale, and IHcho- 
manes radicans; for these once in two years is sufficient; 
turn the plants out of the pots, shake off some of the 
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•soil, and if they require larger pots give them, if 110% 
put them into the same size again, with fresh drainage 
-and soil. Some of the small-growing species should 
never be put into larger pots than the size of the 
plants requires, but the strong growers require large 
pots to have them in perfection. 

The soil best suited for pot Ferns is turfy loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, in equal parts, mixed with a portion of 
drift, sand, all being chopped well together. I always 
give the stronger-growing Ferns their soil in a rough 
state, but the more delicate species require it made much 
finer, with a good quantity of silver sand mixed in it. 
This makes them root more freely. In potting give 
good drainage, and have your pots perfectly clean. If 
your plants are ready for potting, turn them out of their 
pots, and shake off some of the old soil, but be careM 
not to injure the roots and young fronds ; then place 
in the bottom of the pot about two inches * of drainage, 
then a layer of sphagnum or rough peat. This is of 
great importance to their successful growth, as it keeps 
ihe soil from stopping up the drainage. Then fill up 
with soil, placing the plant in the pot so that the crown 
is about level with the rim ; press the soil firmly round 
the plant, and finish by giving a gentle watering" with 
a rosed waterpot, to settle the soil. Always keep in 
memory not to give too much water till the plant begins 
to make fresh roots. If kept too wet before the soil 
becomes soddened, and afterwards injurious to the plant. 



WATER. 

This is an important item in Fern culture. Ferns re- 
quire an abundance of water during the growing season. 
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l^oth. at their roots and over their fronds; thej should 
never be permitted to get dry. Some of the species 
like more than others; as, for instance, the Osnvunda 
regalis, I generally water them once a day in snmmer, 
bnt that must be according to the weather. If dry, 
they will require it, but in damp, dull weather, they 
will not need it so often. Bain or pond water is the 
best for all plants, but where this cannot be obtained, 
and pump water is used, it should never be applied 
when fresh pumped up from the well, but be allowed 
to remain for some time exposed to the air. Watering 
Ferns should be done with great care, and not thrown 
over their fronds, as I have seen Fern growers do, 
but it should be applied to their roots with the same 
<jare that is bestowed upon other plants, and when they 
require it, on their fronds ; let it be done with a 
ayringe, or an engine with a spreader on the hose. 



INSECTS. 



British -Ferns are not subject to many kinds of insects. 
Their greatest plague is the brown scale, which appears 
on the fronds when they are growing under glass. The 
way to get rid of this is by placing the plants in autumn 
and winter so that the frost can get at the fronds, but 
not the roots. The green fly will sometimes make its 
appearance in spring and summer on the young fronds; 
they may be got rid of by means of tobacco smoke, but 
do not give it too strong, or it may injure the fronds. 
It i best to give them a little two or three times, till 
the insects are destroyed. The evening, when the house 
is shut up, is the best time for this operation. The thrips 
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"vrill often attack them if kept under glass too long, es- 
pecially such plants as Scolopendrium, Polystichumy and 
Folypodium, These can be got rid of by tobacco smoke ; 
but when you find this insect attack them, pot them out 
of doors in a shady place, after you have given them 
a smoking. Sometimes slugs interfere with the small 
delicate-growing species. These should be looked after, 
and destroyed before they do mischief; the best time to 
look for them is in the evening, or after the plants 
have been watered, as they then come out of their 
hiding^ places to seek food. 



ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A FERNEEY, AND 
THE MATERIAL MOST PROPER FOR THAT 
PURPOSE. 

The most suitable place for forming a Fernery is in 
a secluded spot, in some shsidy part where trees over- 
hang a stream of water, shade and water being both 
very essential to the growth of Ferns. But I should 
not recommend trees for the centre of a Fernery; let the 
space be open, so that the Ferns get air and light, for 
though requiring a certain amount of shade, yet they 
grow stronger if they get plenty of light, so that the 
sun does not shine on them too hot. Some of our 
pative kinds are found in damp situations ; the Royal 
Fern, for example, inhabits boggy places, and many 
others are found in similar habitats. Of course, under 
artificial treatment, these all require a damp place. 
The late Dr. Lindley, some years ago, informed me that 
he had seen the Osmunda regalia growing in a boggy 
place to the height of five or six feet. This is one 
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of the noblest of all British Ferns, and one that blooms 
from the top of the frond; by planting it near water 
yon may have it in Ml perfection, and when such is 
the case it is a truly beautifrd object. Nature should 
always be studied, and any one about to make a 
Fernery, should, if possible, see some of the beautiftd 
glens and waterfalls where our native Ferns luxuriate 
in a wild state. 

Every Fernery ought to be made at some distance 
from the dwelling-house if possible, with a shady walk ' 
through a shrubbery, or an avenue of trees, which will 
make it very pleasant on a hot summer's day. It 
ought to be in the middle of a plantation, or in some 
spot where there are sloping banks, and old stumps of 
trees placed in different parts; also some rock-work, 
which should be made with burnt bricks, commonly 
called burrs : these are bricks run together, which may 
be had from the brickfields in large masses in some 
parts of the country; but where masses of stone can 
be procured it forms better rock-work than bricks, and 
its appearance is more natural. 

As I have said before, Mr. James Pulham, of Brox- 
boume, Herts, is the best hand at building rock-work 
that I have seen, and he has been employed by many 
gentlemen in different parts of the country in executing 
works of that kind. All the rock-work in the garden 
of C. B. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon, is formed with 
burrs and common cement, and built according to the 
size and shape required. It is done by mixing up some 
common cement with drifb-sand, which, when spread over 
the burrs, covers every part, and when the cement is set, 
is a good imitation of stone. It stands well for years, 
and some done in this way has been built twenty years 
S 
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or more. Imitation rock- work, put together with, cement, 
without covering the burrs, is not so expensive as the 
former, but it ought to be made carelessly and rough, 
in imitation of rocks. Some crevices should be left for 
the small species to be planted in; and always bear 
in mind not to leave the crevices too small, as this is 
ofben the case with those who build rock- work ; keep 
one thing in view, and that is, not to make the rock- 
work the principal object, but leave sufficient room for 
the soil, so that the Ferns may establish themselves in 
order to be able to withstand the dry weather. Hollow 
caves should be made in different parts, for the pur- 
pose of sheltering or otherwise favouring the growth 
of the more tender varieties, as several of our native 
Perns are found in similar situations. Adiantwm Cwpillus- 
Veneris (the Maiden Hair), Asplenium marinwm (the Sea 
Spleenwort), and Trichomanes radicans (the Bristle Fern), 
are species which are all found in damp caves, and at- 
tached to moist rocks near the seashore. 

Some rock-work ought to be made in large masses, and 
cavities left large enough in different parts of the rocks for 
placing some earth for large-growing Ferns to be planted 
in. In forming these, rocks should be imitated as nearly 
as possible, but they must not be made too formal; the 
rougher they are the more natural they look, and the 
more readily Ferns flourish among them. These rocks 
ought to be placed in shady parts of the Fernery, for 
different kinds of mosses to grow upon, as well as for 
the Ferns. The seedling Ferns will spring up in the 
crevices, and form objects of great interest, reminding 
one of them in their wild haunts, where these plants are 
seen to the greatest advantage, and always admired by 
lovers of Nature. A collection of British mosses will 
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"be very interesting growing over the rocks, for which 
purpose they must be kept well supplied with moisture. 
There should be a number of old pollard trees placed in 
different parts of the Fernery, some of them eight or 
ten feet high, for the purpose of planting Ferns upon : 
there must be room on the top of the trees for suffi- 
cient earth for the Fprns to be planted in. Some of 
our native sorts are found growing on trees, such as 
Polt/podium vulgare, &c. ; and I have seen trees covered 
with this charming plant, with fronds as much as a 
foot and a half long. This Fern has a creeping caudex, 
so that by planting them on the top of the tree they 
will soon cover it, and form a beautiful and attractive 
•object. Stumps often look well laid down in different 
parts of the Fernery with common ivy overrunning them, 
and the Polypodiums, and other kinds, planted on the top. 
The small-growing ivy that is found in hedgerows and 
woods, and some of the variegated varieties, are the best, 
and the trees should be the roughest that can be pro- 
-cured. I have used hornbeam, which is well suited for 
this purpose ; but it does not matter what kind of tree 
so that it is a rustic pollard. Those trees that are to be 
fixed upright must be cut long enough to allow them to be 
planted in the ground to make them stand firmly ; they 
ought to be placed in different parts of the Fernery, 
so as to appear as if they had been growing there for 
years, with some ivy planted at the bottom for the pur- 
pose of covering the stems. A few rustic arches look very 
well in different parts, made with rough burrs, and put to- 
gether with cement. Some of the different kinds of climb- 
ing plants look very well running over these arches, such 
as the common Travellers' Joy, Clematis Vitalha, the com- 
mon Honeysuckle or Woodbine, Lonicera Periclymemt/m — 
s 2 
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the flowers of which are very sweet and grateftil. In. 
forming a Fernery, serpentine walks are preferable to- 
straight ones, as it is more interesting to examine the 
dijQTerent species and objects at varied points. Edgings, 
of Polypodium vulgare, and its varieties, have a pleasing 
effect on the sides of the paths. There should also be 
one or two snmmer-honses in the Fernery, made with 
rough wood on burrs, with climbers trained over them.^ 
If a stream of water runs through it, there ought to 
be some pieces of rock overhanging the stream, for the 
purpose of planting some of the Ferns on, such as the 
common Hart's Tongue, Scolopendrium vulgare ; this plant 
delights in such situations, and being of a drooping 
habit, and evergreen, it creates a fine effect all the 
year round. I have seen this plant growing on the 
banks of a stream of water with fronds three feet long. 
A waterfiiU would be a great improvement in the hardy 
Fernery; this can be easily formed if there is a stream 
near, by heading the water back to the height that ia 
requisite for the fall. For this purpose a strong wall 
should be built with bricks and cement; after the wall 
is finished, then build some rock-work up to it with 
burrs and cement, and it will look best if made in imita- 
tion of stone. The rocks ought to be so placed that 
the water may flow over them, and a few pieces thrown 
carelessly in the bed of the stream, but let them be as 
rugged as possible, and some of the rocks protruding 
out of the water, so that some Ferns may be planted 
upon them ; with the moss and Ferns above the stream, 
the effect will be very pleasing. A bridge made with 
rough wood, with the bark on, would also look well 
near the waterfall, but burrs and cement will be the 
most durable, as the wood does not last long. Make 
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the bridge as xrastic-looking as possible, and leave spaces 
at the sides for the Ferns to grow in. Put some climb- 
ing plants near them, and train them carelessly, so that 
they present a natural appearance hanging over the 
stream. 

Where there is not the means at hand of making 
3, large Fernery, a small one may be made, in any 
rshady comer of the garden, for Ferns will thrive where 
many other plants will not grow ; therefore any one 
taking an interest in them, can easily make themselves 
a small rockery, and furnish it with these favourite 
plants. I have often been surprised to see what in- 
teresting Ferneries have been made, in places that were 
unsightly to the eye, and useless for any purpose except 
rubbish comers, by covering them with some of our hardy 
British varieties, "which may be collected at little expense 
from the banks and woods near home; and to collect 
one's own plants affords a great deal of pleasure and 
^amusement. 



HARDY AQUATIC PLANTS FOR THE LAKE OR STREAM 

OF WATER. 

ft 

Acorus Oalamna (Sweet Flag) 

Alisma lanceolata (The Lance-leaved Water Plantain) 

Plantago (Great Water Plantain) 

Aponogeton distachyon (Two-spiked Arrow Grass) 
Batomns nmbellatas (Flowering Rush) 
Oaltha palnstris (Marsh Marigold) 
Carex aquatilis (Water Carex) 

panionlata (Great Panioled Carex) 

pendnla (Great Pendulous Carex) 

riparia (Great Marsh Carex) 

Cladinm Mariscas (Prickly Sedge) 

Cypems longns (Sweet Sedge) 

Jlpilobinm angustifolinm (Narrow-leaved Willow Herb) 

hirsutum (Codlins and Cream) 
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Eqnisetum hjemale (The Bougli Horse-tail) 

limosTim (The Water Horse-tail) 

Mackayi (Mackay's Bongh Horse-tail) 

pcJostre (The Marsh Horse-tail) 

Telmateia (The Great Water Horse-tail) 

Hottonia palnstris (The Water Violet) 
Hydrocharis morsus-ranae (The Frog Bit) 
Iris lacustris (The Marsh Iris) 

pseado-Acorns (The Yellow Water Iris) 

Menyanthes trifoliata (The Three-leaved Buck Bean) 
Nuphar advena (The Stranger Water Lily) 

Intea (The Yellow EngUsh Water Lily) 

Nymphaea alba (The White English Water Lily) 
Polygonum amphibium (The Water Buckwheat) 

Hydropiper (The Water Pepper) 

Pontederia cordata (The Heart-leaved American Pontede ria) 
Banunculus Lingua (The Great Spearwort) 

aquatilis (The Water Crow-foot) 

Bumex Hydrolapathum (The Great Water Dock) 
Scirpus lacustris (The Tall Bullrush). 



ON PLANTING, AND THE SOIL MOST PROPER 

FOR THAT PURPOSE. 

After the Fernery is constructed, the next thing to be^ 
considered is proper soil for the plants. They should 
have good material to grow in, if perfection in their 
culture be desired. Those that are found on old walls- 
and rocks do not require so much earth to grow upon 
as others ; nearly all the smaU-growing Ferns are found 
in such places, and they require a lighter soil than the 
stronger-growing species. The best soil for the small 
kinds is leaf mould, rotten turf of a loamy texture, and 
some peat, in equal parts, together with a good quantity 
of drift-sand mixed with the material ; chop it well with 
a spade, so that the whole is rather fine, but do not 
sift it. The more robust-growing Ferns require stronger 
soil; they are generally seen in their wild state on banks,. 
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but sometiiDes on level ground, and succeed best in a 
mixture of rotten turf, loam, and peat, in equal parts, 
mixing them well together, and chopping with a spade, 
but not too fine. These like the soil rather rough, be- 
cause the water passes off more quickly, for they require 
an abundance of water during their growing season, and 
by keeping the soil open, the water does not stagnate 
about their roots, which is very injjuious to them. 

It requires great care to place the different sorts, so 
that they do not overgrow one another. The stronger 
kinds should be planted in such parts of the Fernery 
as will allow them plenty of room to develope themselves 
and spread out their beautiful fronds. Many of them 
grow to a great size, and of course require plenty of room. 
Some plant all the species separately. Others grow them 
in masses of a dozen plants together, but the collection 
looks much better separate, and the genera and species 
should be planted alternately, so that more contrast in 
form may be obtained, which shows them off to more ad- 
vantage. The larger-growing species require earth about 
a foot and a half deep, for some of this class send their 
roots deep into the soil, such as the common brake, Pteris 
aquilina. If the small growers are planted on the rocks, 
they will require from four to six inches of earth, in order 
to grow them in perfection. Some of them are found on 
walls without any soil to grow in, but only just the 
moisture and wall to cling to. I have seen walls covered 
with them, and on which they grew beautiftdly, but 
when moved from such places they require some earth 
to get them established ; they will root freely enough 
provided they are kept damp, and are never allowed 
to get dry. The best time of the year for planting 
Ferns out into the Fernery is March, April, and May; 
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the more hardy species are best pnt out in March and 
April, and the tender kinds in May. The latter should 
be placed in the more sheltered parts of the Fernery, 
in places according to the situations in which they are 
found growing wild. The large growers should be 
planted at the back, and the small ones in front. Ferns 
such as Polypodivm vuLgare^ Blechnwm Spicant, AUosorus 
crispus, (fee., (fee., plapted round the edge of the walks 
in the Fernery, make a capital finish, which may be 
done by placing some rough stone for them to spread 
among, and keep their fronds above the soil, and the 
plants derive benefit by their rhizomes clinging to the 
stones. 



HAEDY EXOTIC FERNS. 



Adiantnm pedatnm 
Botrychium Innarioides 

— virginicum 
Gyrtominm caryotidenm 

— falcatum 
Gystopteris bnlbifera 

— tenuis 

Dennstsedtia punctilobula 
Diplazium thelypteroides 
Lastrea erythrosora 

— Goldiana 

— hirtipes 

— intermedia 

— marginalia 

— Sieboldii 

— sparsa 

— varia 
Lomaria alpina 

— chilensis 

— mageUanica 
Lyoopodium dendroideum 
Onoolea senedbilis 
Onychiom japonicnm 
Osmnnda cinnamomea 

— — angostata 



Osmonda Claytoniana 

— gracilis 

— speotabilis 
Plaiyloma rotundifoliom 

— atroparpnrenm 
Polypodinm hexagonopterom 
Polystiobnm aorostiohoides 

— oonoavnm 

— faloinellam 

— lepidocanlon 

— prolifemm 
-^ setosnm 

— vestitnm 

Fteris cretica albo-lineata 

— soabemla 
Selaginella dentionlata 

— helvetica 

— involvens 
-> pnbescens 
Strnthiopteris germanica 

— pensylvanica 
Woodsia obtnsa 

— polystichoides Veitchii 
Woodwardia areolata 

— yirginica. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE FERNERY AT BROX- 
BOURNBURT, THE SEAT OF G. J. BOSAN- 
QUET, Esq. 

Broxbournb Park is celebrated for the fine trees it 
contains, among which its oaks and Spanish chestnuts 
are exceedingly beantiM. A short and pleasant walk 
among these trees to the eastern side of the park leads 
through a plantation to the Fernery, which is situated 
in a sort of dell or hollow, excavated originally for the 
purpose of obtaining gravel. The spot lies low, and is 
well shaded and sheltered by the large and spreading 
trees that surround it. Through a rustic wooden gate 
you enter this secluded garden of Ferns, where all the 
plants seem to thrive so well, that you are led to think 
they are at home, growing luxuriantly in their native soil, 
A few trees of a shrubby kind have been planted in the 
centre and around the sides of the hollow. These sides 
are about twenty feet high, and have been formed into 
filoping banks, on which the several kinds of Ferns have 
been planted. The soil consists of sandy loam, mixed 
with peat. The Ferns are planted in groups, the several 
varieties of the same kinds being placed together, and 
I never saw any growing in greater perfection. The 
Osmv/nda regalis seemed quite at home ; a beautiful Poly- 
podvwm Phegopteris covered a space of six ifeet. Also a 
fine plant of Woodsia ilvensis, which stands the winter 
without any protection. Along with this was Aspleniimi 
marinum, which few Fern growers can manage out in 
the open ground; also Adiantiim GapiUus-Veneris, I was 
very much surprised to find the Hymenophyllum tun^ 
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hridgense and TricThomaries radicans there. These had 
been out all the winter : they were planted in a small 
c&te made of rough wood, having the two Ferns in the 
centre ; the only protection was a bell-glass over them. 
Lastrea cristata was growing very strong — ^the fironda 
were as much as three or four feet high ; also Lastrea 
montarha. Gysiopteris alpina was growing very beautifiilly, 
and PolysticTmm Lonchitis, of which there were several 
fine plants. Along with the British Ferns there wer& 
many tender exotic species, which are usually grown in 
hot-houses, such as Adiantum hispiduLurn^ Platyloma coT' 
datum, Doodia aspera, D, caudata, Adiantwm pedatwn, Du 
plaziwYi Shepherdiiy and Platyloma rotundifoli/wm, all planted 
in sheltered parts of the Fernery. Along with these waa 
Selaginella Krausda/nay which had been out three years, 
and was growing very luxuriantly. Mr. Fuller, the gar- 
dener, informed me that they had endured the winter 
without any protection except -the fronds and the &.llen 
leaves that had collected round them. This place is very 
much sheltered from, the cold winds on aU sides. At the 
bottom of the Fern-banks is an edging formed of rough 
wood, and a walk, which leads round the bottom of the 
bank to a summer-house, built with rough stones and 
cement. The walks through the centre of the Fernery 
are planted on each side with Ferns, and different kinda 
of our native plants. I noticed some very pretty British 
orchids, viz., Orchis hifoUa, the Butterfly Orchis, 0. Morio^ 
green- winged Meadow Orchis, and 0. macidata, spotted 
palmate Orchis, O. viridis, Frog Orchis, and the common 
Fox-glove, Digitalis purpurea, with many other British 
plants, which look well planted in different parts of the 
Fernery. There is no rock-work in this place, except 
the summer-house, but many old pollard trees lying in 
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different directions are planted with Ferns, and produce 
a good effect. The Fernery is laid out with much taste^ 
and does great credit to those by Whom it has been de- 
signed. 

Since writing the above description in the "Hints on 
Cultivation of Ferns," I have seen many fine Ferneries, 
but all cannot be described here. Before closing this chap- 
ter, however, I must say a few words respecting one at 
the seat of W. J. Blake, Esq., Danesbury Park, Welwyn, 
Herts. It is situated some considerable distance from the 
mansion, in a beautiful dell in the centre of the park, sur- 
rounded with fine oak trees, affording abundance of shade 
and shelter for the most tender varieties. This spot has 
been made into a charming retreat by Mr. Parsons, who is 
a great lover of this class of plants. The rock- work is a 
y&J^ good imitation of sandstone, and many hundreds of 
the British varieties are here flourishing beautifully, due 
regard having been paid, when planting, to give each its 
proper place. Upon entering the glade, the banks on 
each side are devoted to the Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix' 
/(Bmina), and the innumerable forms it has assumed, pro- 
ducing the most beautifiil and graceful effect I ever saw 
with these plants. Following the winding walks through 
this beautiftil valley, fresh and handsome varieties meet 
the eye at every step; nor is the collection confined to 
the British species and varieties only, but a good collec- 
tion of exotics are flourishing out-doors — indeed, I saw 
many kinds doing well there which are grown in the 
greenhouse by most people. But I should advise Fern 
lovers to visit Mr. Parsons, and see this charming spot 
and his favourites, our favourites, and, indeed, every- 
body's favourites having a taste for chaste and elegant 
foliage in preference to all flower. 
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FERNS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEK 

It is an acknowledged fact that the fronds of Ferns, 
arranged with cut flowers, for vases and similar places, 
harmonise well; and also, that a bouquet is not finished 
or fit to present to a lady, unless Ferns of some kind 
have entered into its composition. Such being the case, 
how is it that amateurs, as a rule, have completely 
banished them from the flower garden — why will they 
not have as good an effect when growing side by side ? 
I say it is a mistake, and the sooner this is remedied the 
better; for, depend upon it, the present style of sum- 
mer bedding is on the decline. Ferns may be used in 
the flower garden with advantage for edging, such 
plants as Cystopteris, Polypodium vulgar e and some of its 
varieties, many of the forms of Blechnum Spicani, or 
Asplenium Trichomanes, being admirably adapted for such, 
purposes. If wanted for the centre of a bed, what can 
be finer than a group of Struthiopteris, Athyrium Filix- 
Joemina^ or many of its varieties ? If for second or third 
row plants in the geometrical garden, what could be 
more beautifiil than some of the varieties of Polystichwtn 
angulare, or the crested forms of Scolopendrium, relieving 
with their varied shades of green the dazzling and oppres- 
fiive blaze of flowers only ? Then, again, at many places in 
the pleasure ground where clamps or beds of flowers are 
planted, so that they are approached and seen unex- 
pectedly. Ferns, either grouped as a whole or in company 
with the flowers, would have a much better effect. Of 
<30urse, they will not thrive or show themselves to ad- 
vantage in bleak exposed situations, neither will the pet 
bedding plants; but Ferns will succeed where not many 
other plants could live — for instance, under the shade 
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of spreading trees, where, if flowering plants, and indeed 
many shmbs, are planted, they only exist in a miserable 
way for a short time. Such places I would by all means 
diversify with these beautiful plants, and many of these 
or similar places are to be found in almost every esta- 
blishment. For the decoration of small flower gardens, 
where spring bedding is carried out, they are equally 
at home, for nothing could make a finer contrast with 
yellow, white, or blue crocuses, snowdrops, or any of 
the yellow Drabds, than a band of Asplenium Trichomanes, 
dwarf forms of Blechimm Spicant, or Asplenium Adiantwru 
nigrum; for mixing with larger plants, such as Clidraiu 
tJivs, Arahis, Alyssunn, or Aubrietia, the crested Fern (Lcls- 
trea FiUx-mas criatatd), or the dwarf one (2v. FiUx-mas 
jpumild), or many others, could be used with splendid 
effect. Mr. Gibson, at Battersea Park, has given an 
idea of what can be done in this way. I trust he will 
still persevere in this good work, and hope to see these 
plants largely used in all our parks and public gardens. 
I have often seen them used by cottagers, either planted 
in the front garden next the high road, or on the top 
of or all over a roadside wall, built with rough stones, 
some of the larger-growing kinds making a beautiM 
crown on the top, and the sides perfectly covered with 
such kinds as Ceierach officinarum, Asplenium Buta-muraria^ 
A. Trichomanes, A, fontan/um, ScolopevdriumSj &c., mixed 
with some small-growing hardy alpine flowering plants, 
and the effect was really charming — such, indeed, as one 
seldom sees even in large establishments. I feel con- 
vinced that straight lines, a level surface, and costly archi- 
tecture, enter too largely, as a rule, into the formation 
of a garden, to allow many beautiful groups of plants 
to be grown to advantage or in their natural way. 
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The plan adopted with the Exotic species in the first 
part of this book has been followed here, so that when 
any species or variety requires special management^ 
mention is made thereof in the heading to the genus. 
The whole of the species recognised as indigenous to 
the British Isles are given, and some few of the most 
handsome varieties of each species that have come under 
my own observation. The number of named and re- 
corded varieties of British Ferns is upwards of eighteen 
hundred, and amongst these there must of necessity bo 
many comparatively worthless to the great portion of 
Pern growers, either jfrom their being inconstant in 
character, unhandsome in form, or varying in too 
trifling a degree to be easily distingfuished, and there- 
fore not worthy a place in a Pemery limited in extent, 
when so many handsome and distinct varieties are to 
be obtained. Those here given will be found worthy 
a place in every collection. 

Adiantum. 

The British Maiden-hair Pern cannot be generally 
cultivated in the open air Pemery ; it requires the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse or Wardian Case, and in the 
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latter thriyes admirably, and forms a beantiM speci- 
men. The soil best adapted for its cnltore is fibrons 
peat, leaf mould, and silver sand, in equal proportions, 
with the addition of a small quantity of loam. Thorough 
drainage must be always secured, as it is of the first 
importance; indeed, without it, success can never be 
hoped for. 

A, CcupUUts^Veneris (Common Maiden-hair Fern).— ;-This 
is the only species of this genus we have among our in- 
digenous Ferns. The fronds are produced from a short 
<!reeping rhizome, and are bi or tripinnate, from six to 
fifteen inches high ; the pinnsB and pinnules &n-shaped, 
<nineate at the base, and of a rich bright green colour ; 
the stipes and rachis are black or purple. An ever- 
green species, which should have good shelter if planted 
in the open Fernery. It is admirably adapted for the 
Fern Case or Shade, and for bouquet making, and is a 
beautiful plant for growing on damp walls or rocks in 
the cool Fernery. It is a coast plant, being found in 
caves and fissures of rocks in Cornwall and Devon, in 
Wales, and various parts of Ireland. 

A. GajpilluS'Veneris incisum. — ^A very distinct variety; 
size about the same as the preceding, but the pionules 
are deeply slit down into narrow segments. Found in 
Ireland. 

A. Ca/pillu8-Veneris incisum Footii. — ^This is a fine plant, 
with large and broad pinnea, deeply incised ; it grows 
upwards of a foot in height. I received specimens of 
this beautiful variety from Ireland in 1862, but am 
nnable to say from what locality. 

A. GapilluS'Veneris rotundatum. — ^This form is somewhat 
variable. The pinnules are usually round, and have not 
the cuneate base of the normal form, neither are the 
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&onds 80 broad; like the former, it does well in tho 
cool Fernery. Found in the Isle of Man. 

Allosobus. 

This elegant little Fern is well known, and well de- 
serving all the praise bestowed upon it, and no Fernery, 
however small, should be without it. It should be 
planted in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, in about 
equal parts, with the addition of some broken sand- 
stone, or else planted in crevices of the rock-work, if 
free from lime. This Fern delights in a cool, moist, 
and shady situation, and is admirably suited for the de- 
coration of a Fern Case. 

A. crispus (Mountain Parsley Fern). — ^A beautiful hardy 
plant, which should be generally grown. Fronds bright 
light green in colour, produced from a short, tufted, 
scaly caudex, and from six to twelve inches or more in 
height, somewhat triangular in form, tripinnate ; the 
sterile fronds leafy, and presenting the appearance of 
parsley ; the fertile ones about the same size, and con- 
tracted ; the margins of the fronds involute, in the form 
of the indusium of Pteris, to which genus it has been 
erroneously referred. The plant is, however, more nearly 
allied to Polypodium than Pteris, A very handsome 
species, thriving well in a shady place in the open 
Fernery, and the fronds are charming additions to a 
bouquet. Found in the West of England, North Wales, 
and Highlands of Scotland. I have gathered splendid 
masses of this plant in an old quarry in Perthshire. 

ASPLENIUM. 

The BritiBh representatives of this family are aU ever- 
green, but their requirements are various. A. marinum 
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and its several forms does not — save in a few places 
nearly level with the sea — ^thrive in the open Fernery, 
but makes a highly ornamental plant in a Wardian Case 
or temperate Fern house. The same may be said of A, 
lanceolatvmh and its varieties. A, septentrioncde and A. 
germanicum should be planted in crevices of sandstone, 
with a little loam and sand to ^:s. them. For the other 
species, a mixture composed of fibrous peat and sand, 
a good portion of broken sandstone, and a little loam is 
the best that can be used, taking care to elevate the 
crowns of the plants a little above the level of the soil. 
Although we have only nine species in this genus, there 
are upwards of one hundred and fifly named and re- 
corded varieties, many of which are very beautiM plants 
for the Fern Case. 

A. Adiantum-nigrum (Black Maiden-hair Spleen wort). 
— ^This fine and handsome plant is thoroughly hardy, and 
very ornamental in the rock-work ; it is also well adapted 
for Fern Cases. The fi'onds rise from a short stout tufted 
scaly caudex, and are from six to eighteen inches high, 
bitripinnate, ovate in form, coriaceous, and dark green in 
colour ; stipes and rachis dark brown or black, scaly at 
the base. It is widely scattered throughout the three 
kingdoms. 

A. Adianium-nigrum acutimi. — ^A very distinct kind, and 
a most desirable plant. The fronds are about a foot or 
more long, deltoid and triprnnate; the pinnules narrow, 
and divided into acute linear-lanceolate lobes. A very 
elegant plant, and a capital one for cutting for bouquets. 
From Ireland. 

A. Adiantrnn-nigrmri fissum. — This is a somewhat de- 
pauperated form. The fronds are irregularly lacioiate, 
and somewhat caudate. Originally found in Devonshii'e. 
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A. AddoMtum-nigrtmb obUmgwm. — ^Very distmct, on ac- 
oount of ite regnlar ontlme. The fix)]ids are oblong ; 
pinnffi and all the parts rednoed in size from the type. 
*Prom the Channel Islands. 

A, Adiantumi-mgrwm, dbtusum. — ^A dwarf-growing plant. 
The &onds are abont five or six inches high, sometimes 
not so much, bi or tripinnate, ovate in form ; pinnules 
very obtase, and but sHghtlj toothed. Fomid in varions 
parts of the conntiy. 

A, Adiantum-nigrum oxyphyUum. — ^This is a dwarf and 
very distinct form, with ovate-lanceolate fronds, re- 
sembling somewhat a minute form of acutum, thongh 
the shape of the frt)nd is different; the teeth are very- 
narrow and acute. A scarce plant, found in Argyleshire. 

A. Adiantwnv-nigrwm, variegatwm, — ^A handsome and rare 
varieiy, being unsymmetrically streaked and blotched 
with white, differing from the discoloration this species 
is subject to from attacks of insects. It is seldom found 
in a wild state. 

A. joniamwm (Smooth Bock Spleenwort). — ^This most 
beautlM species is very rare in a wild state ; indeed, 
some of our best authorities seem to doubt if it is 
really indigenous. However, since it is recorded in 1775 
as being gathered wild in Buckinghamshire and Cumber- 
land, I think it must be accepted as a native species. 
The fronds are bipinnate, linear-lanceolate, the margins 
dentate, about four inches high, rich dark green in colour, 
and produced from an erect scaly caudex ; pinnules small 
and somewhat cuneate. A most desirable plant, and a 
perfect gem for the Wardian Case. 

A, germamcv/m (Alternate-leaved Spleenwort). — An ex- 
tremely rare dwarf-growing and handsome plant. It is 
recorded as having been found at various places in Wales, 
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Scotland, and the Noi^ of England, but it certainly must 
be considered one of the scarcest of our native Ferns. 
The jfronds are pinnate or sub-bipinnate, the pinnea alte;*- 
nate and linear ; they are produced from a tufted caudex, 
and are from four to five inches long, of a dark green 
<5olour. An evergreen plant, perfectly hardy, but rather 
difficult to cultivate. It is well adapted for planting in 
the Wardian Case. 

A, germanicum acutidentatum. — This variety is very 
distinct; the. segments are sharply dentate, and the fronds 
-do not grow so strong as the preceding, being seldom 
more than two or three inches in length. 

A. lanceolatum (Lanceolate Spleenwort). — A highly 
ornamental species, admirably adapted for the decoration 
of the Fern Case. The fronds are bipinnate, lanceolate, 
brilliant shining green in colour, and from six to fifteen 
inches high ; sori brown and copious. It has been found 
in various places in England, mostly in the West, in 
Wales, the Channel Islands, and Ireland; various forms 
of this I have seen growing in Dorsetshire. 

A. lanceolatwm crispatwni. — This pretty and distinct 

variety is still rare in collections. The fronds are 

medium sized, rather broader than the type, and the 

margins are involute, and very much toothed. A very 

desirable plant, found in the Channel Islands. 

A. la/nceolatum microdon. — This beautiful • form is so 
thoroughly distinct that one would scarcely think it "was 
a variety only ; it thrives well, and is very ornamental 
in the Fern Case, or when planted out in the rock- work 
of the cool house. The fronds are membranaceous ; pinnae 
somewhat obtusely lobed and undulate, the margius den- 
tate. A handsome form, whether species or variety, which 
should be in every collection. 
T 2 
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A. marinum (Sea Spleenworfc). — ^As its name implies, 
this is a coast plant, being rarely found inland or mncb. 
above the sea level. On this aoconnt it is rarely seen in 
good condition in the open Fernery; it is, however, one 
of our handsomest species when grown in a pot, or planted 
out in the rock-work of the temperate house, or in the 
Fern Case, its brilliant shining green durable fronds, and 
conspicuous dark brown sori, rendering it always a thing 
of beauty. The fronds are pinnate, linear-lanceolate, 
tapering to the point ; piunaB somewhat oblong-ovate,, 
more or less toothed on the edges, and thick in texture ; 
length of frond usually from nine to twelve inches, often 
less, and sometimes much more ; stipes purplish black, 
and winged. It is found plentifully round the Irish coast,^ 
also on the Welsh and South- West of England, on the 
Eastern coast of Scotland, in the Isle of Orkney and the 
Hebrides, and the Channel Islands. 

A, marimim crenatum, — This variety is very distinct- 
The fronds are about six inches long ; pinnae obtuse, and 
somewhat trapezoid, deeply and evenly crenate round the 
edges. 

A. marinum ramosum. — In this form the fronds are 
forked below the commencement of the pinnae, which are 
obtusely dentate and undulate, slightly lobed, the lower 
pair, on both margins. It has been found iu Devon and 
Dorsetshire. 

A. marinum subbipvnnatum. — ^This form is very much 
divided ; in size it resembles the species, but the pinnae 
are laxly set on the stipes, and deeply lobed throughout^ 
becoming in some instances almost bipinnate. It was first 
discovered in the Channel Islands. 

A, refractum (Reflexed Spleenwort). — This beautiM 
Fern came into my hands some years ago under the name 
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■of A, viride, and was said to have been found in Scotland ; 
but, upon sending it to Mr. T. Moore, he at once confirmed 
the opinion I had formed, that it bore no relationship to 
that species. The fronds are from five to eight inches 
long, dark green in colour, and proliferous, linear, pin- 
nate; pinnsd short and oblong-obtuse, refracted, pinnatifid 
above, pinnate below. It is called by some A, fontanum 
jproUferum. It forms a lovely object in a Wardian Case, 
or in the temperate house. 

A. Euta-muraria (Wall Rue Spleenwort). — This dwarf- 
growing species is widely distributed over the three king- 
doms, forming, as I have seen it in Ireland, a lovely 
green covering to the walls; and if planted on a piece 
of sandstone in a Wardian Case it will have a very 
pretty effect. The fronds are about four inches long, 
bipinnate, triangular in shape ; the pinnules cuneate, and 
dark heavy green in colour ; sori brown and copious. It 
thrives well planted in the crevices of the rock-work in 
the open Fernery. 

A Buta-muraria cristaium. — ^A handsome plant, retain- 
ing its peculiar form under cultivution. The fronds are 
firom two to three inches high, with all the pinnules 
and apex of each frond tasselled or crested. It has 
been found in Kent and Surrey. 

A, Butor-m/uraria disseotum, — This rare and beautiful 
form is a charming little plant for the Wardian Case; 
the pinnules are very long and deeply cut. I have 
found this in Ireland, and it has also been found in 
Devon. 

A, septentrionale (Forked Spleenwort). — ^A very distinct 
plant, but one somewhat difficult to establish in a Fernery. 
The fronds are from two to five or six inches in, length, 
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divided into several linear alternate segments; smoothi 
and blight dark green in colour. It is a somewhat- 
rare species, occurring in various parts of Scotland. I 
have gathered it in Perthshire, and received specimens^. 
from Somersetshire. It is also found in Wales. 

A. TricJiamanes (Common Maiden-hair Spleenwort). — 
This very handsome and widely distributed species is- 
well adapted either for the open air or a Fern. Case ; it 
is very hardy, and will make beautifiil edgings to the 
walks of an out-door Fernery. The fronds are from 
three to ten or twelve inches long, linear, pinnate ;. 
pinnaB somewhat ovate, cuneate at the base, and crenate 
on the margin ; colour a rich dark green ; stipes almost 
black. An abundant evergreen plant of great beauty. 

A, Trichomanes hifurcum, — ^A very distinct plant, the 
fronds are some six inches high, the apex mostly double, 
sometimes even more divided; it is very suitable for a 
Wardian Case. I gathered this form in the County Kil- 
kenny, Ireland, growing on the face of a wall; it has 
also been found in Kent. 

A. Trichomanes cristatum. — This elegant plant should 
be in every collection. The fronds are about four inches 
high, the apex of each bearing a beautiful tassel or crest 
about an inch in diameter. It is of free growth, and 
reproduces itself true from spores. 

A, Trichomanes Harrovii, — ^A very handsome somewhat 
prostrate form, with fronds from four to eight inches- 
long, the pinnee broad, deeply lobed, and auricalate on 
the lower margin, the lobes deeply cut in some instances,, 
so as to become bipinnate ; it somewhat resembles the 
next variety, but is fertile. 

A. Trichoma/nes incisum. — This is a remarkable and 
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handsome variety, I believe it has never been seen in 
a fertile state. The fronds are from four to six inches 
high, the pinnsB deeply pinnatifid, with narrow serrate 
and deeply cut lobes. It has been fonnd in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Devon, but is very rare. 

A. THcTiomanes lohattmi, — ^A fine strong-growing form, 
producing frt)nds nine or ten inches high, and remark- 
able for having many of the pinnas about the middle 
deeply cut into several obovate lobes. It is not always 
persistent ; found in Devonshire. 

A. Trichomarhea multifidimi, — ^This is a thoroughly dis- 
tiDct form ; the fronds are about four or five inches 
high, and two or three times branched, each branch 
ending in a little crest ; it thrives well either in the 
open Fernery or a Glass Case. Found in Scotland. 

A, Trichomanes ramosum. — ^A very pretty variety, grow- 
ing some eight inches high. The fronds are much 
branched, each branch becoming again divided, or more ; 
the pinnsa deeply crenate. It is a very constant form. 
Pound in various parts of England, and in Ireland. 

A. Trichomanes subcequcde. — This pretiy form has, I 
believe, only been found in a few localities. The pinnso 
are attached in the centre, broad at the base, and over- 
lap each other, becoming almost imbricate, and beauti- 
ftdly crenate. 

A, viride (Green Spleenwort). — A handsome species, 
thriving well in a cool house and the Wardian Case, 
but does not stand out well in the southern parts of 
England. I have gathered fine masses of this plant in 
Perthshire, with frt)nds upwards of six inches long. It 
is an evergreen plant, with pinnate fronds^ narrow, and 
somewhat lanceolate in shape ; pinnss obtusely ovate, 
cuneate at the base, and crenate on the margins, oppo- 
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site on the lower part of the frond, and alternate on the 
npper ; colour light cheer&l green. It is found in yorious 
parts of the three kingdoms. 

A, viride mvltifiokLm, — ^This is a very pretty but by no 
means an uncommon form, and I have frequently gfathered 
it. The fronds are about four or five inches high, pinnsd 
somewhat distant, and the apex of the fronds more or 
less forked. It is apt to lose its character under cul- 
tivation. 

Athtrium. 

This genus holds a place midway between Asplenium and 
Lastrea, and is considered by some of our leading authori- 
ties as only a section of the first named genus. The only 
British species is the Lady Fern, but this seems extremely 
variable, for upwards of three hundred and fifty varieties 
are named and described ; and I have frequently remarked, 
when gathering examples of this plant on the Yorkshire 
hills, where it is very prevalent, that it is almost an im- 
possibility to find the normal state, but any quantity of 
fantastic shapes can be found. The soil best suited for 
the Lady Fern, and its numerous varieties, is a mixture 
of equal parts loam^ peat, and leaf mould, to which must 
be added a portion of sand ; they must be supplied with 
an abundance of water during the growing season, but 
as all are deciduous, less will be required during the 
season of rest. The robust-growing forms are among 
the most gracefdl ornaments to our hardy Ferneries 
during the summer, when advantage should be taken 
of their profuse growth, by drying some fronds for the 
decoration of the dinner table and sitting-rooms during 
the dull winter months. Those kinds which are less 
rp)>ust in habit, are charming objects when grown in 
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ihe Wardion Case, and if planted in small pots and 
plnnged in the Case, they can be removed diiriag the 
time they are at rest, and their places filled with other 
plants. 

, A. FUioR-fosmina (Lady Fern). — A lovely and distinct 
plant, easily distinguished from any other British species. 
This Pern has, with the single exception of Scolop&ndrium 
mdgare^ produced more varieties than any other known 
fipecies. The fronds are variable in size and shape^ 
being usually about eighteen inches in height, but fre- 
quently reaching three feet, bipinnate or tripinnate, and 
lanceolate in shape ; pinnules sessile and dentate ; caudex 
istout, scaly, and tufted. It is of easy culture (but re- 
quiring an abundance of water), elegant and graceM 
in appearance, producing a charming effect when grouped 
in the hardy Fernery. This Fern is widely distributed 
over the three kingdoms. 

A, Filix-fcemina acuminatum, — ^This dwarf form is very 
distinct and handsome ; it growB about twelve inches high, 
the pinn89 densely set, each ending in a long tapering 
point. An elegant and desirable plant, originally found 
on Snowdon. 

A, FUioa-foemina apiculatum. — ^A slender and distinct 
form, producing fronds from six to twelve inches in 
length, and about three in breadth. The pinnsB taper 
to a long point, the piunules are small and obtuse, the 
margins serrate ; apex of the frond fdrcate. It is of 
^acefol habit, and should be generally grown, forming 
with its beautiful arched fronds a charming ornament 
to the hardy Fernery or Wardian Case. Found in Scot- 
land. 

A, FiUx-fo&mvria Applebyammi, — ^An elegant form, with 
long, narrow, pinnate, arching^ and pendant fronds. 
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Spreading ont at the apex into a large flat ramose 
crest; the pinn89 'are short and obtuse. It is a very- 
distinct and desirable variety. 

A. FiUx-fcemdna aptUBforme, — ^Fronds from ten to twenty 
inches long, somewhat ovate in shape ; the ends of the 
pinn89 are slightly tasselled, and a larger crest oocors at 
the apex of the frond. 

A. Filix'feemma compositmn, — ^A peculiar and distinct va- 
riety, attaining the height of twenty inches ; the fit>nds* 
on the same plant are very dissimilar, bearing the 
characters of lacimatymi, rrmlUJidtmi, depauperatum^ and 
several others. It appears to be constant in cultiva- 
tion. 

A. Mlix^foevmna coronatum. — ^Fronds somewhat prostrate, 
frt)m one to two inches wide ; pinnae forked at the ends 
and distant ; the apex of the frond crowned with a dense 
crest some three or four inches in diameter, formed by 
the ramification of the branches into which it is split. 
A fine dwarf form, from eight to twelve inches high. 

A, JBHUx-fosmina corymhiferwm, — ^This fine variety is very 
handsome when planted out. I- have seen it twenty 
inches hi^h, and some eight inches or more broad ; the 
apex of the frond is divided into a dense and handsome 
flabellate crest, several inches in width, and each pinnsd 
is forked and crested more or less. One of the earliest 
of the known sports, and well deserving a place in the 
Fernery. 

A, JEHlix-foemina criapvm. — ^This is not unaptly called 
the Parsley Fern, the fronds, which are about six inches- 
high, resembling very much a mass of densely-curled 
parsley, both in form and colour. It is well suited for a 
Wardian Case in summer, and seems to have been gathered, 
by old collectors long before Ferns became fashionable. 
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A. Filix-foBmina decurrens. — A dwarf form, growings 
about eight inches high, fronds spreading abont two 
inches wide ; the pinnas narrow and acuminate ; pin- 
nules distant and deeply incised, each one decurrent with 
the mid-rib. It is distinct and handsome. 

A. FiUx-foendna cUffiasum, — This attains a height of 
twelve or eighteen inches. The fronds are lanceolate 
in sjxape, the pinnsB often irregularly lengthened out, and 
the pinnules deeply dentate. 

A. TSlix-foemina dissecium, — ^A veiy pretty small-grow- 
ing kind. Fronds about ten inches high, ovate, with 
unequal and irregular pinnae and pinnules, the latter de- 
current and deeply cut down. Originally found in Ireland. 

A. ISUx-fiBmina Elworthii, — One of the very finest va- 
rieties of this protean plant. The fronds are as large as 
the normal state ; the apex of each bears a dense crown 
or crest, nearly six inches in diameter; the apex of each 
pinnsB also bears a large crest, and many of the pinnules 
are forked or crested to some extent. 

A, PUix-foemina excurrens, — ^About twelve inches high^ 
The fronds have a somewhat bristly appearance, through 
the veins at the ends of the pinnsB and pinnules protruding 
like hairs. A very curious and distinct plant. 

A, FUix-foemina FieldicB, — This beautiftd form is from 
twelve to twenty inches in length. The fronds are very 
peculiar, sometimes having a pair or so of pinned at the 
base nearly normal, others forked, trilobate, or cruciate. 
It is a most desirable plant, one that no collection should 
be without. 

A. FUix-foemina Frisellice, — An extraordinary and hand- 
some plant. The fronds are somewhat arched and pen- 
dulous, from ten to twenty inches long, and seldom more 
than one in width ; pinnas alternate, flabellate, and over* 
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lapping each other in pairs, which are dentate on tibe 
margins, and deep green in colonr. I hare seen tiiia 
plant produce nearly normal pinnae towards the centre 
or apex of the frond, which, however, only adds to ito 
grotesque appearance. It is admirably adapted for sos- 
pending in a Basket during the summer months. 

A, FiUx-foBmina glomeratwrn. — ^This elegant variety pro- 
duces fix)nds about twelve inches long, and four wide; 
pinned terminating in a dense crest, the lobes dentate on 
the margins ; the apex of the frond is also crowned with 
a multifid head. 

A, FiUx-foemina grandio^a, — ^A very handsome form, 
producing lanceolate fronds about twelve inches high, 
much branched, and forming dense globose crests. This 
plant should be in every collection. 

A, Filix^foBmina Orantue. — ^The fronds of this fine varieiy 
attain the height of ten or twelve inches ; the pinnae are 
very dense and overlap each other ; the points of the pin- 
nules turn up, giving the plant a bristly appearance. It 
should be in every collection. 

A. PUix-fomdna marinum, — ^This distinct form is re- 
markable for its very prostrate habit; fronds narrow, 
slightly tapering, and acuminate at the apex; pinnules 
dense and overlapping each other. It grows from ten 
to fifteen inches high. 

A. FUix-foemina mimmvm, — ^Fronds about six inches in 
length and one in breadth, lanceolate in shape; pinnules 
somewhat crispate and imbricate. This makes a very 
pretty specimen in the Fern Case in summer. 

A. FUiaB-fcemina Moorei, — ^A very pretty varieiy for a 
Wardian Case or the temperate Fern house. The fronds 
are six or eight inches long, and narrow; pinnae forked 
or crested; the apex of the frt)nd spreading out into 
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a beaatiM cnrled crest, three or four inches across. It 
was originally found in the Channel Islands. 

A. Filix'foemina rrmltiGeps, — An extremely beantiM 
variety, attains the height of twelve or eighteen inches ; 
the pinnaB are all crested at the points, and the apex of 
the frond bears a large flat tasselled head, wider than 
the frond itself. 

A. FUix-foemina rrmUifidum. — ^This very handsome and 
highly ornamental plant is as vigorous in growth as the 
species, though the pinnsB are somewhat narrower, bear- 
ing on the ends beautifol little crests, and the apex of 
the frond is crowned with a large crest beautifully tas- 
selled. It should be in every collection. 

A. FUix-foendna multifid/wm nanv/m. — ^A form resembling 
the preceding, but is more densely crested, and seldom 
exceeds twelve inches in height. A very handsome and 
desirable plant. 

A. FUix-fcemina parmosum. — This extremely elegant 
plant grows from twelve to twenty inches high, and is 
about six in width at the broadest part. The fronds are 
lanceolate ; pinnsB acuminate ; pinnules deeply and irre- 
gularly lobed. A very handsome finely-divided variety, 
often tinged with reddish purple. 

A. Filix-foemina Parsonsioe. — ^A very distinct and hand- 
some form, producing fronds from ten to eighteen inches 
in length, and six or seven in width, and broadly ovate 
in shape ; the pinnes are three or four inches long in 
the centre of the frond, and distant ; the pinnules are 
also widely set, and serrate on the margins. Found 
originally in Hertfordshire. 

A. Filix-foermna pl/umosum, — ^A very handsome and or- 
namental variety. The fronds are tripinnate, and broadly 
lanceolate, sub-membranaceous in texture, and very finely 
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•divided, giving the &ond the appearance of a beautifal 
nodding feather. It grows from twelve to thirty inches 
high, and is nearly twelve in breadth. A superb variety, 
which should be in every collection. 

A, Fitios-foenUna Pritchardii. — ^This variety has some- 
what the appearance of A, Frisdlim; though very dis- 
tinct, the fronds do not terminate so abruptly as in 
that form, but are somewhat tapering, and gracefrdly 
curved ; the pinnsB are decussate, and about half an inch 
in width. It attains the length of two or more feet, and 
is a very desirable plant. 

A, FiUx-foemina thyssanotum. — Fronds about eighteen 
inches high, and six wide, bearing on the apex a cris- 
pate crest or tassel, and the points of the pinnsB ramose. 
An interesting and pretty variety. 

A, Mlix-fosmina thyssanotwrn minus, — ^A beautiM form 
of the preceding, which I have never seen exceed nine 
inches in height; it is more often four or five only. 
This is a charming little plant for a Wardian Case. 

A, Filix-foemina VictoricB, — ^The most lovely of all the 
forms of this species. The ends of the fronds and pinnao 
are elegantly tasselled; the pinnsd are all forked near 
the base, each branch diverging and crossing a branch 
of the next pinnes, giving the whole plant a beautifal 
and extraordinary appearance. Found in Scotland. 

Blechnuh. 

Of this genus we have only one representative in 
Britain; that, however, has produced nearly a hundred 
varieties, some of which are extremely handsome, and 
the majority well worth cultivating in the hardy Fernery. 
It is an evergreen Fern, stands exposure well, and 
thrives in almost any soil, if free from lime. In habit 
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and appearance it is thoroughly distinct firom every other 
indigenous Fern, the rich dark green colour of its fronds 
and firm texture, together with its easy culture, render- 
ing it a general &yourite with the grower of British 
Ferns. 

B. Spicant (Hard Fern). — ^This species is easily culti- 
Tated, and is very ornamental in the out-door Fernery, 
its dark green fronds contrasting well with such as the 
varieties of the Lady Fern. The sterile fronds grow 
from twelve to eighteen inches in length, and are some- 
what prostrate and pinnatifid; the fertile from twelve to 
twenty-four inches in height, erect, rising from the 
centre of the crown, contracted, pinnate below, and 
pinnatifid above. It is widely distributed over the three 
kingdoms. 

B. Spicant anomalum, — ^The fronds of this variety are 
about nine inches in height, thin in texture, and much 
attenuated ; the pinnsB are all partially fertile, without 
being so much contracted as usual. A novel and de- 
sirable plant. 

B. Spicant anomalv/m rrdnus, — ^A miniature of the pre- 
ceding variety, seldom exceeding four or five inches in 
height, and makes a charming little plant in a Wardian 
Case, on account of its very dwarf habit. It was origi- 
nally found in Wales. 

B, Spicant concinrmm, — ^This is an extremely pretty va- 
riety. The barren fronds are prostrate, about a foot in 
length, and half an inch in breadth ; the lobes almost 
flabellate, beautiftilly crenulate round the margins, and 
somewhat imbricate ; the fertQe fronds are similar in 
outline, but erect. 

B. Spicant contractum, — ^A charming plant for the 
Wardian Case. The fronds are from four to six inches 
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long, and rery narrow ; the lower portion resembles a 
deeply incised wing to the racliis, the npper portion pin- 
natifid, becoming again narrow at the apex. It shonld 
be in every collection. Found originally in North Wales. 

B. Spicant criapum. — A handsome form, having the 
lobes of the fronds beantifolly nndnlated or cnrled, and 
nearly always entire, and the apices all crested. Admir- 
ably adapted for a Wardian Case. 

B. Spicant cristatum. — ^Fronds normal in shape, bnt less 
in size, seldom exceeding nine inches in height ; its prin- 
cipal difference is in the fnrcate crested apex of each 
frond. It is a pretty plant in the Glass Case. Found 
at Tunbridge Wells and several other places. 

B, Spicant fl^ellatum. — ^This remarkable and extremely 
handsome variety is robust in habit; the fronds are 
several times divided near the base, each division being 
beautifully ramose, and crested at the apex. It is a 
very rare form, and a most desirable one for every 
Fernery or Fern Case. 

B. Spicant imbrioato-erectum, — ^A distinct form of the 
preceding ; the fronds are ligulate in shape, the pinnae 
are imbricate, and in the fertile fronds turn back so that 
their edges almost meet. A very pretiy and desirable 
plant. 

B, Spicant imhricatum. — ^This is a beautiful variety for 
the Fern Case. The sterile fronds are about six inches 
long and two wide, ovate-lanceolate in shape, and thick 
in texture, the obtuse lobes being densely imbricate; in 
the fertile fronds, which grow erect from the centre of 
the crown, the lobes are somewhat narrower. This should 
be grown in every Fernery. 

J?. Spicant lancifolium, — ^A singular variation, when fer- 
tile resembling somewhat Doodia caudata. The sterile 
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fronds are narrow, depauperated at the base, and entire 
and ligulate towards the apex; the fertile about nine 
inches long, pinnatifid ; pinnsB short and obtuse, the ter- 
minal one very much elongated. It has been foun^ in 
various parts of the country. 

B, Spicant multifurcatwm. — Froifds from five to ten 
inches in height, and nearly two in width, the apex 
divided into several branches, forming a head upwards 
of three inches across, the pinnsB are also usually frtrcate ; 
sterile fronds prostrate, fertile erect. A most desirable 
and handsome variety. 

B, Sjpicant polydactylon. — ^A very handsome form, which 
grows nearly as large as the species, and bears a beautiM 
crest upon the apex of every frond. A highly ornamental 
and interesting plant, well suited for the Wardian Case. 

B. Spicant serraimn rigidum. — ^The fronds of this variety 
are nine or ten inches in height, pinnate, and crested 
upon the ends; pinnss distant, and serrated on both 
margins; very rigid and erect in habit. It is a distinct 
and handsome plant. 

B, spicant serrulatum, — A little gem for a Fern Case. 
The fronds are about six inches high, lanceolate in 
shape, and very narrow ; pinnes short, and beautiftilly 
serrulate on the margins. This charming yariety should 
find a place in every collection. 

B. Spicant strictum. — ^This distinct plant is about twelve 
inches in height, and one inch in width ; the lobes dentate, 
often slightly depauperated ; the fertile fronds are much 
narrower than the sterile. It has been found in various 
places in the North of England. 

JB. Spicant varidbile, — ^An interesting and curious form. 
The fronds are four or five inches long, simple, and 
entire, for a third of their length enlarging upwards, 
U 
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and then suddenly contracting ; the apex sometinies 
furcate. 

BOTBTCHIUM. 

The plants belonging to this genus are not consi- 
dered true Ferns ; they differ in their mode of growth, 
which is straight, aAd not rolled up or circinate, as 
with the Ferns. The fix>nds are produced from an 
underground root, and are annual, making their ap- 
pearance about April, and dying away in June and 
July. It is difficult to grow this plant in a pot, but 
if planted in a good depth of well-drained sandy loam, 
either in the open Fernery or the temperate house, it 
will thrive well. Though a somewhat extensive genus, 
we have only one native species, of which a few varieties 
are recorded. 

B, Jjunaria (Common Moonwort). — ^The fronds of this 
pretty species vary from four to eight or ten inches in 
height, erect, and dividing into two segments ; the sterile 
pipnate, glabrous, and glaucous green in colour; pinnsd 
lunulate, the margins being in some specimens entire, 
in others slightly crenate, usually about six pairs on 
each branch ; the fertile bipinnate, contracted, and forming 
little sporangiferous spikelets. The fronds are annual. 
It is widely distributed, and is a very pretty and in- 
teresting plant. 

Ceterach. 

We have only one species to represent this genus in 
Britain, but it is at once distinct and very handsome. 
It is abundantly distributed throughout the kingdom, 
but nowhere have I seen it in such luxuriance as in 
various parts of Ireland, where it is to be seen com- 
pletely covering the stone walls. I have gathered se- 
veral distinct and very pretty forms in some of these 
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places, but they have not proved constant under cultiva- 
tion. To succeed in growing this plant well, it must 
1)6 planted in a crevice of a large lump of limestone, or 
have plenty of broken limestone mixed with a little peat. 

G. offidnarum (Scaly Spleenwort). — This is a distinct 
little Fern, and when seen as it grows in various parts 
of Ireland clothing the stone walls, it is really a charming 
object. The fiends are pinnatifid, often pinnate towards 
the base, and rise from a scaly tufted caudex, to the height 
of six and eight inches, but are more ofben seen in cultiva^ 
tion about half that size ; they are leathery, smooth, and 
dark green above, densely clothed below with brown im- 
bricated squamose scales. It is very abundant in Ireland, 
also common in England and Wales, but occurs less fre- 
quently in Scotland. 

G. officina/nmi crenatum. — This form is very robust ; 
it differs by having the margins of the lobes deeply 
crenate. I have gathered this in the South of Ireland 
at two different places, both in situations where the 
^ecies was very plentiM and luxuriant. 

Cystopteris. 

A genus of pretty deciduous Ferns, all beautiftil objects 
for the decoration of the Wardian Case in summer, but 
if grown for this purpose it should be in pots, in order 
that they may be removed in winter when the fronds 
have decayed. For the out-door Fernery this family are 
also very ornamental, if a moist shady place is selected 
for their reception. The soil best adapted for the culture 
of these plants is a mixture, in equal parts, of loam, 
fibrous peat, leaf mould, and sand, with the addition of 
some pieces of limestone, special care being taken that 
the drainage is perfect. 
u2 
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C. frag%U8 (Britde Bladder Fern). — This very el^ant 
Bpecies is admirably adapted for the Fern Case, and also 
the open Fernery, if planted in suitable places. The 
fronds are from six to twelve or more inches high, 
bipinnate, oblong.lanceolate in shape; pinssd and pin^ 
nnles ovate and dentate, dark green in colour, and de- 
ciduous. 

C, fragUis angustaia, — ^This is not so robust a grower,, 
seldom exceeding nine inches in height, and differs in 
the whole frond being attenuated, in some instances de- 
pauperated. It succeeds well in the Wardian Case in 
summer. 

G. fragilis dentata. — ^A pretty (Jwarf variety. The fronds- 
are about six inches in height, bipinnate, bluntly toothed, 
and the son very close to the margin ; dark green in 
colour. It thrives well in a Fern Case. 

0. fragilis Dickieoma. — ^A most elegant variety, and one 
that no Fernery or Wardian Case should be without. The 
fronds are four or five inches in height, and rich dark 
green in colour, the pinnsB all bend down somewhat, and 
overlap each other, and the pinnules are slightly and 
bluntly toothed. 

0. montana (Mountain Bladder Fern). — ^This very hand- 
some Fern is readily distinguished from the other species 
by the distinct shape of the fronds, which are triangular 
in shape, and produced from a long creeping rhizome, 
from six to ten inches in height, and tripinnate ; pinnules 
ovate and pionatifid, colour a dark green; stipes and 
rachis dark brown and scaly at the base. It is by no 
means a plentifiil species in Britain. 

G. regia (Alpine Bladder Fern). — In this species the 
fronds are about four inches in height, sometimes more, 
lanceolate in shape, and bipinnate ; pinnsB and pinnules 
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ovate, the lobes dentate. It thrives well in the open 
Fernery and in a Wardian Case during summer, forming 
ifc charming little specimen. 

Gtmnogbamma. 

Only one species of this genus claims rank as a British 
!Pem, and the only locality recorded is the Island of 
Jersey. It is, moreover, a singular and interesting 
species, on account of its being one of the very few 
known Ferns of but annual duration. For its success- 
fal management it should be planted in a compost, con- 
sisting of two parts loam, and one each of peat and 
sand. It requires an abundant supply of water, and 
must have thorough drainage. If grown in the open 
Fernery the spores will spring up spontaneously, but 
some should be gathered for the ensuing season's supply. 
For the Wardian Case also it makes an elegant summer 
plant. 

G, leptophylla (Small-leaved Gymnogram). — A very 
pretty little plant, and one that makes an interesting 
specimen when cultivated in the Fern Case. The fronds 
are somewhat oval in form, bitripinnate, the pinnules 
<5uneate and bluntly lobed, membranaceous in texture, 
smooth and pale green in colour. The only locality that 
this delicate species has been found in is Jersey. It is, 
however, scattered over Europe, Asia, Africa, and .America, 
And is also found in Australia. 

Hymenophyllum. 

For the management of these plants, see the chapter 
on Filmy Ferns, page 19. The soil best adapted for 
them is fibrous peat, sphagnum moss, and a Httle sand, 
with an addition of some pieces of sandstone. They 
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make elegant objects 'in a Fern Glass by themselves, 
and will also thrive in a Wardian Case with some other 
Ferns, but they do not succeed well in the open Fernery. 

H. tunhridg&nse (Tunbridge Filmy Fern). — This elegant 
plant should be in every Fern Case and cool Fernery. 
I have seen it in many parts of Ireland in great pro- 
fiision, forming splendid objects, which may easily be 
imitated if the directions given are attended to. The 
fronds are produced from slender wiry creeping rhizomes, 
membranaceous, about four inches in length, and dark 
rich green in colour, ovate-lanceolate in shape, and pin- 
nate ; pinnsB pinnatifid, divided into linear segments, which 
are dentate on the margins. An evergreen species, which 
deserves general cultivation. 

S". unilatercde (Wilson's Filmy Fern). — ^The present 
species is often called H. Wilsoni, but the above name 
has priority. It is widely distributed, and I have found 
it in great abundance and luxuriance in several parts of 
Scotland, in company with the preceding. The fronds 
are membranaceous, oblong, and pinnate, the pinnsB piiu 
natifid, and rich green in colour, more conspicuously den- 
tate on the margins than the preceding species. The 
best and readiest method of distinguishing them from 
each other is by the form of the involucre ; in the pre- 
ceding they are sessile and serrate on the margins ; in 
the present plant the involucre is stipitate and smooth 
on the margins. The fronds of this plant, like many 
of the exotic Filmy Ferns, continue for several years, ajid 
extend their growth annually. 

Lastrea. 

Many of the plants included in this genus are of robust 
habit and noble appearance. They are distinguished bj^ 
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iree forked veins, and a reniform indnsimn. The same 
soil will suit the whole, varying it a little according to 
the vigour of the particular plant ; thus, if robust, a mix- 
ture of loam, peat^ and sand in equal proportions is the 
best that can be used, but if delicate, less loam should 
be given, and some pieces of sandstone mixed in with 
it; good drainage is essential, and a liberal, but not 
excessive, supply of water to the roots. Most of the 
species are deciduous, but with protection the majority 
retain their fronds through the winter. We have nine 
species belonging to this genus, and the number of named 
variations of these is about two hundred and fifty, of 
which FUix-mas contributes folly one half ; many of them 
are exquisitely beautifol, and add considerably to the at- 
tractions of the hardy Fernery and Wardian Case, for 
which the dwarfer-growing kinds are admirably adapted. 

Zf. cmrnLa (Hay-scented Buckler Fern). — This very 
handsome evergreen species should be in every collec- 
tion. It produces fronds from a stout tufted caudex, from 
twelve to twenty inches high, and about eight in breadth, 
triangular in shape, tripinnate, the pinnules lobed, sharply 
toothed, and rich bright green in colour. The gratefol 
odour yielded by this plant lasts for a long time iu the 
dried specimens. It is plentiful in Ireland, the West of 
England, and in Wales. 

L, cristata (Crested Buckler Fern). — A very ornamen- 
tal deciduous species for the hardy Fernery. The narrow 
erect fronds are produced from a stout creeping rhizome, 
and vary from one to two, or more, feet in height, bi- 
pinnate, somewhat oblong in shape ; pinnaa deltoid, lobes 
of the pinnules obtuse and crenate, and light green in 
colour ; stipes clothed with a few large obtuse light brown 
chaffy scales. It is found in Norfolk, Suffolk, North- 
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amptonshire, and a few other places, but is not generally 
distribnted. 

L. cristata. uliginoaa, — ^This plant varies considerably in 
the shape of the fronds, the sterile ones produced early in 
the season resemble the preceding species. The fertile 
fronds are linear-lanceolate in shape, bipinnate, and all 
the pinnaB stalked, so that they more nearly resemble 
Zf. spirmlosa; indeed, this plant is intermediate between. 
cristata and spinulosa, the three forming a group with 
a creeping candex and broad pallid scales, quite distinct 
&om L, dilatataj with which L. spinulosa is sometimes 
confounded. 

L. dUatata (Broad Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). — ^A 
well-known and common species, widely distributed 
throughout the three kingdoms. The fronds are ovate 
in shape, bipinnate ; the pinnules pinnatifid and serrate 
on the marges, from two to four feet high, and dark 
green in colour ; caudex stout and erect, stipes scaly 
iihroughout their entire length, but at the base densely 
clothed with large dark brown chaflfy scales, which are 
margined with a lighter colour. 

L. dilatata angustipinrmla* — ^A distinct and pretty form, 
producing fronds about twenty inches high, and nine wide ; 
the pinnsa are somewhat distant, and the pinnules are very 
irregular ; lobes of the pinnules dentate. 

L. dilatata Ghanterim, — ^This variety produces bipinnate 
lanceolate fronds from one to two feet in height, and 
about eight or nine inches in width, diminishing towards 
the apex, pinnra distant, and the pinnules very obtuse and 
dentate ; the stipes clothed with broad brown chafiy scales, 
darker in the centre, and mucronate at the apex. A dis- 
tinct variety, found in Devonshire. 

X. dilatada ^umetorvm, — Fronds ovate or triangular. 
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seldom exceeding twelve inches in height, more often 
much less, and frequently fertile when bat two or three 
inches high ; the fronds have a peculiar undulating surface. 
It is a very pretty and desirable plant, weU suited for the 
Fern Case. It produces fertile fronds when very young. 

L, dUatata lepidota. — ^A distinct variety, producing fronds 
from six to twelve inches in height, broadly ovate, and 
quadripinnate at the base. The whole frond is finely in- 
cised, giving the plant a very elegant appearance. It is 
said to have been found in Scotland. 

L. dilatata Stangftddii. — This is a beautifrd variety, well 
worthy general cultivation ; fronds six to twelve inches 
long, and about four broad, ovate-lanceolate in shape ; 
pinned obtuse; pinnules deeply serrated on the margins, 
and curled. A handsome plant for the Wardian Case or 
hardy Fernery. 

L. Mlias-mas (Male Fern). — ^This ornamental species is 
one of the most universally distributed of all our native 
Ferns. The fronds are broadly lanceolate in shape, and 
Bub-bipinnate ; pinnules obtuse, serrate on the margins, 
and dark rich green in colour; caudex stout and tufted; 
Btipes densely clothed with long chajffy light brown scales. 

L, FUix-mas ahbreviata cristata, — A charming minia- 
ture form of if. FUiX'Tnas cristata, though the pinnaB are 
not so densely crested. It grows from ten to eighteen 
inches high ; pinnsB distant and crested ; apex of the 
fronds fiircate. It is a very desirable variety. 

L, FUix-mas acrocladon, — This very elegant and dis- 
tinct form produces fronds some twenty inches or more 
in length, ovate-lanceolate in shape, and deep rich green 
in colour ; the apex of each pinnsB, as well as the top 
of the frond, is profusely crested ; pinnules deeply toothed. 
A fine ornamental variety. 
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L. Mlix-ma8 BoUandice. — ^A very handsome and distinet 
form. The &onds vary firom twelve to twenty inches in 
height, and some eight or nine wide, and are thin in 
texture ; the pinnsB are remarkable for their width, and 
nndnlate appearance. I believe hitherto this variety has 
not been seen in a fertile state. A very ornamental va- 
riety for the out-door Fernery. Originally found in Kent. 

L. FUix-mas crispa. — ^A very desirable variety, and one 
that thrives well in a Wardian Case. The fronds are 
about nine inches in length, ovate-lanceolate in shape ; 
pinnsd and pinnules crowded and imbricate. A most dis- 
tinct and handsome plant. 

L. FiLix-mas cristata. — ^No hardy Fernery should be with- 
out this grand variety. The jfronds are usually about two 
feet high, and ten inches broad ; it often grows to a much 
greater height, however, with good cultivation ; the pinnsB 
are shorter and narrower than the species ; the apex of 
the fpond and each pinnae is beautiftilly tasselled or crested ; 
fixjnds gracefully arched, and dark green in colour. It was 
first found in the West of England. 

L. FUix-mas cristata angustata, — ^This very handsome 
variety is an exact counterpart of the preceding, but the 
fronds are only about two or two and a half inches in 
width. It is an elegant plant, and should be in every 
Fern collection.- 

if. FiUx'Tnas furcans. — ^A fine robust form, prodndng 
fronds upwards of thirty inches in height, with the apex 
of each pinnae forked, the forkings usually very broad. 
It is a desirable and bold-looking plant. 

i. FiUx-mas grandic&pa, — ^Fronds normal in length and 
breadth, but the apex is densely ramose and crested ; 
the pinnae the same, but in a less degfree, and the pin> 
nules also are freqiiently fiircate. It is one of the 
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finest ornamental varieties of this species I have ever 
seen, and is well deserving general cultivation. 

Jr. Filix-mcbs Finderi. — Fronds between two and three 
feet high, about four inches wide in the broadest part^ 
linear-lanceolate in shape, and erect. A variety well 
matked, on account of its narrow outline. 

L. Filix-mas polydactyla. — ^This handsome and gracefiil 
form produces fronds one, and sometimes even two, feet 
in height ; the pinnsB are about the normal width, but 
sharply tapering towards the apex, which, as well as 
the top of the frond, is terminated by a beautiful tuft or 
crest. 

L. FiUx-mas pumila, — ^An elegant Httle variety, very 
handsome when used as an edging to walks in the 
hardy Fernery. The fronds are rich dark green in 
colour; the pinn» pinnatifid and obtuse. It forms a 
pretty ornament in a Fern Case. 

L. Filix-mas Scholfiddii, — A charming little variety for 
a Fern Case. I have received this form from Scotland, 
but it is very rare. It seldom exceeds four inches in 
height^ and half an inch in breadth ; the fronds are pin- 
nate ; pinnsB elliptical, and obtusely dentate on the mar- 
gins ; apex of fronds forked or crested. This deserves 
g^eneral cultivation. 

L. montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). — ^A beautiftd and 
distinct species, producing fronds from a decumbent rhi- 
zome ; they are one to two feet in height, and three to 
six in breadth, lanceolate in shape, and graceMly arched, 
pinnate ; the pinnsB linear-lanceolate and pinnatifid, Hght 
green in colour, and yielding an agreeable perfiime ; stipea 
clothed with numerous light brown chaffjr scales. 

Jr. montana cristata. — ^This is a very rare and beautiftd 
variety. The fronds are nearly as large as in the species^ 
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wiih the apex of the frond beautifully tasselled or crested, 
and the point of each pinnas famished in like manner, 
bnt in a less degree, this, together with its fragrance, 
constituting it one of the finest of onr British varieties. 

L, monta/na Nowdliana, — This variety is so thoronghly 
distinct, that little trace of the species is left. The 
fronds are from twelve to eighteen inches in height, 
and fonr or five in width, pinnate, with narrow pinnaB, 
lobes much abbreviated and erose. It is a fine plant, 
worthy a place in every collection. 

L, montana iruncata, — ^An extremely curions form, which 
is also very rare. It differs only from the normal state 
in having premorse pinnsa — ^that is, the ends all look as 
if bitten off, and the mid-rib only remaining. 

i. remota (Remote Buckler Fern). — ^A handsome spe- 
cies, which was discovered a few years ago in Westmore- 
land, for the first time in this country. The fronds are 
from one to three feet in height, and ten inches in breadth, 
somewhat lanceolate in form, tripinnate ; the pinnsB rather 
distant towards the base ; stipes from nine to twelve inches 
long, and clothed with large chaffy scales. A most de- 
sirable deciduous kind. 

L. rigida (Rigid Buckler Fern). — ^This beautifiil species 
is far from common — ^indeed, it may be considered one of 
our rarest British Ferns. The fronds are bipinnate, and 
somewhat lanceolate in form ; pinnae acuminate ; the pin- 
nules obtusely lobed and dentate, dark green in colour, 
and about twenty inches in height^ they are produced 
from a stout scaly tufted decumbent caudex; stipes 
densely clothed with large bright brown chaffy scales. 
It is a very handsome plant, and one which no hardy 
Fernery should lack. 

L, sfpinvlosa (Narrow Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 
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— ^This is a common species, producing £ronds from a 
decmnbent rhizome, light green in colom*, and which 
vary in height from two to four or more feet; they 
are bipinnate, and somewhat lanceolate in shape ; pinnsd 
stalked, distant, and triangular in shape; the pinmiLes 
oblong, lobed, and deeply serrate on the margins ; stipes 
with a few large light coloured chaffy scales laxly scat- 
tered near the base. This species somewhat resembles,. 
and is ofben mistaken for, L. dUatata, but may always 
be distinguished by the creeping pale scaly caudex. It 
is generally distributed throughout the country, and 
grows luxuriantly in the out-door Fernery. 

L. TTidypieris (Marsh Fern). — ^The fronds of this spe- 
cies sometimes attain the height of three or four feet, 
but are more frequently to be seen from one to two ; 
they are produced from a slender creeping rhizome, aud 
are pinnate, and broadly lanceolate in shape; pinnss 
deeply pinnatifid, linear-lauceolate, and soft light green 
in colour. This thoroughly distinct species should find 
a place in every Fernery. 

Ltcopodium. 

The British Club Mosses, though not belonging to the 
Filices, are generally associated with them. They are 
very pretty and distinct plants, though seldom seen in 
cultivation — ^indeed, they are not well suited for the out- 
door Fernery, but are admirably adapted for a Wardian 
Case, in which their beauties are well developed if planted 
in good spongy peat and sphagnum moss, and well shaded 
fix>m the sun. 

L. alpinum (Savin-leaved Club Moss). — An evergreen 
species, growing about four inches high, of a cheerful 
bright green colour, and producing masses of quad- 
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Tttngolar dichotomoiiislj branched stems, densely doiiied 
with ooriaoeons lanceolate leaves; the fertQe branches 
are erect, about half an inch long, swollen, and square 
upon the top. I have receired beaotifol examples of this 
plant from Snowdon ; it is also abundant in Scotland 
and the North of England. 

L. annoHfium (Interrapted dnb Moss). — ^This is a very 
distinct species, easily distingTiished by the character 
which has given rise to its name, by the intermption 
of its leaves, showing distinctly its annnal growths. The 
leaves are sessile, linear-lanceolate in shape, with ser-- 
rate margins and mncronate points; the fertile spike is 
sessile, and about an inch in length. A rare plant, found 
with ns only in the mountains of Scotland. 

L. domaMm (Common Club Moss). — A species pretty 
generally distributed. It is procumbent in habit, pro- 
ducing stems of indefinite length, which root from the 
xmder surfiace. The leaves are lanceolate in shape, densely 
set upon the stems, and light green in colour; the fer- 
tile spikes are cylindrical, and produced upon upright 
stems about three inches long, sometimes singly, jfre- 
quently in pairs, but seldom three together. A com- 
mon plant, used in the country places for mats, brooms, 
and various domestic purposes. Found in England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 

L. irmndaUim (Marsh Club Moss). — ^This is a very pretty 
and interesting little plant. It is seldom to be found in 
a living state more than a few inches in length, on ac- 
count of the basal portion continually decaying. The 
creeping stems are densely clothed with acute linear- 
lanceolate leaves ; the spikes are produced upon upright 
stems, and are about two inches in height. It is plentifiil 
in England. 
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L. Sdaginoides (Prickly Club Moss). — This is a very pretty 
species ; the branches are short, decnmbent, and branched ; 
the leaves are lanceolate in shape, and dentate on the 
margins; the frniting spikes are produced npon upright 
stems, and with the spike are about two. inches in length. 
It is frequent in Ireland, and, though not so plentiM, is 
found in various parts of England, Scotland, and Wales. 

L. 8dago (Fir Club Moss). — ^Erect in habit, producing 
stems about six inches high, and dichotomously forked, 
densely clothed with acute lanceolate leaves, coriaceous 
in texture, and dark green in colour. The Jfructification is 
borne in the axils of the leaves near the apex of the* 
branches. Pound plentiftilly in Scotland and in the North 
of England. 

Ophioglossum. 

This is another genus like Botrychium, not recognised 
scientifically as belonging to the true Ferns, but termed 
Pseudo-Ferns or Fern allies. To the cultivator this is a 
matter of little consequence ; they are similar in appear- 
ance, and require the same treatment. The plants in- 
cluded here require loam and sand. 0. vulgatv/m enjoys 
the shade and protection of grasses, and such-like plants, 
and should be allowed to grow up in the Fernery amongst 
them. 

0. lusitanicum (Dwarf Adder's Tongue). — This very in- 
teresting plant is found with us only in the Island of 
Guernsey, and is in perfection in mid-winter. It is 
abundantly distinct from the next species. The fronds 
are produced from an underground cormus, and attain 
the height of two inches, sometimes a little more, the 
sterile being simple, entire, linear, fleshy in texture, and 
light green in colour ; the fertile segment spike-like, 
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simple, and linear-oblong in shape. It is difficult to enl- 
tivate with any degree of certainty. 

0. wlgatmn (Common Adder's Tongue). — ^This species is 
so distinct in form and widely distributed that most loyers 
of plants are familiar with its appearance. The fironds 
are from six to ten inches in height ; in the barren state 
simple, entire, broadly oyate, or ovate-lanceolate, light 
green in colour, and thick in texture ; fertile segment' erect 
and linear; stipes smooth and succulent, divided above 
into fertile and stenle branches. It is a common plant, 
being usually found in moist meadows, growing amongst 
and under the shelter of the surrounding vegetation. 

OSMUNDA. 

In the vicinity of water these plants make truly noble 
objects. The Royal or Flowering Fern, as this plant is 
called, is of easy culture; planted in spongy peat, and if 
allowed an abundant supply of water to the roots, it 
will grow vigorously, and soon make a dense mass. 
Several varieties of this species have been recorded, the 
best of which are given here. It is a deciduons plant. 

0. regalia (Royal Fern). — ^This truly regal plant should 
find a place in every collection. The fronds are pale 
green in colour, and often six feet in height, sometimes 
as much as eight and nine ; they are produced from a 
stout tufted caudex, and are bipinnate and ovate-lanceo- 
late in shape ; pinnules about an inch and a half or two 
inches long, oblong, sometimes slightiy eared at the base ; 
when fertile, some five or six pairs of pinnsd at the apex 
of the frond have the pinnules wholly contracted, and 
form sporangiferous panicles, presenting the appearance 
of flowers, which has given rise to the name of Flower- 
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ing^ Fern. A verj handsome decidnons plant, requiring 
abundance of moisture during the growing season. 

O. regalis crisiata, — ^This splendid variety is equally as 
vigorous and robust in g^rowth as the species, from which 
it differs in having the ends of the fronds and all the 
pinnaa proftusely crested. It is a plant no Fernery should 
be without. 

POLTPODIUM. 

In this genus we have five species, and about a 
hundred recognised and named varieties, P. vulgare con- 
tributing by far the largest proportion. Many of the 
forms of this species are extremely beautiful, and as all 
retain their fronds during winter, they become well 
suited for the decoration of the Wardian Case or cool 
Fernery; they should be planted in good fibrous peat, 
with the rhizomes on the surface. The other four species 
are deciduous. P. Dryopteris, Phegopteris, Bohertianum, and 
their varieties require a compost, consisting of fibrous 
peat and silver sand, with the addition of a few pieces 
of sandstone and a little loam, with perfect drainage. 
P. alpestre and flexile succeed best well drained, in a mix. 
ture of loam, peat, and leaf mould, and require an abun- 
dance of water during the growing season. The whole 
of our British Ferns belong to the order PolypodiaceoBj 
of which this genus is the type, and to which belong 
also the great majority of the Exotic species. 

P. alpestre (Alpine Polypody). — ^This is a very distinct 
and pretty plant. The fronds are from ten to thirty 
inches in height, bi or tripinnate, lanceolate in shape, 
and somewhat erect in habit; pinnules ovate-lanceolate, 
and pinnatifid ; the margins of the lobes serrate, colour 
dark green. It is a very handsome addition to our 

X 
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hardy Ferneries, in general appearance closely resem^ 
bling the Lady Fern (Athyrvum MUo^fosmina), hxkt, in ihe 
absence of indnsinm, is abundantly distinct from that 
plant, if no other difference were visible. The only lo- 
calities in the United Eongdom this species has been 
fonnd in are Perth and Aberdeenshires, and one or two 
other places in the Scottish highlands, where it is fonnd 
in great plenty, and mostly in company with the Lady 
Fern. 

P. dlpestre flexile. — ^A very delicate form of the- pre- 
ceding, i^ indeed, it be not specifically distinct. The 
fronds are from eight to eighteen inches in height, and 
two in width, bipinnate, linear-lanceolate in shape, and 
prostrate in habit ; pinnae deflezed ; the pinnnles distantly 
dentate ; colour light green ; stipes very short indeed. 
It requires dense shade and abundance of air to deve- 
lope its beauties. At present it has only been found in 
a wild state on the Clova Mountains, For&rshire, and in 
Inverness-shire. 

P. Dryopteris (Oak Fern). — ^A deciduous species, well 
known and universally admired. The fronds are from 
six to twelve inches in height, temate ; the branches 
pinnate, the pionaa deeply incised, and bright green in 
colour ; they are produced from a slender creeping rhi- 
zome, and when only partially unfolded, the pinnse on 
each branch are rolled up, resembling little balls. I 
have seen multifid and other varieties of this plant, but 
they are not constant in cultivation. It is a common 
species in the North of England and Scotland. 

P. pTiegopteris (Beech Fern). — This elegant Fern is 
easily distinguished by the basal pair of pinnas being 
suddenly deflexed, or refract^ and by the hirsute ap- 
pearance of the whole frond. It attains the height of 
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■eigliteeii inches, and has a very slender creeping hairy- 
rhizome; the 'fronds are pinnate, somewhat triangular 
in shape, and tapering to a long point ; the pinnsB ses- 
sile, obtusely lobed, and dark g^reen in colour. A very 
handsome deciduous plant for growing in the crevices 
of the rock-work, and is tolerably plentiful in various 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

P. Bohertianum (Limestone Polypody). — ^A highly de- 
sirable species, producing fronds from six to fiffceeii 
inches in height, erect, subternate, tripinnate below and 
l)ipinnate above, the margins obtusely crenate, and dull 
green in colour ; the stipes are produced from a slender 
-creeping scaly rhizome. This pretty deciduous Fern 
should be in all collections, and to grow it satisfactorily, 
add to the soil a considerable quantity of broken lime- 
stone. It is not found in Ireland, and but rarely in 
Scotland. 

P. vulgar e (Common Polypody). — ^A species universally 
distributed throughout the United Kingdom. It and its 
varieties are of strong constitution, thriving in any spot 
in the open air Fernery, saving in extreme drought or 
moisture. It is an evergreen species, producing, from 
its stout creeping scaly rhizome, fronds some twelve or 
eighteen inches in height, deeply pinnatifid, and linear- 
oblong in shape, the pinnss oblong and obtuse, and dark 
green in colour. It produces a fine effect growing in a 
mass on the rock-work, either out-doors or in the tem- 
perate house. 

P. vidgare auritwm, — ^In general outline this form re- 
sembles the type, but it differs in being auriculate at the 
base of the pinnae, sometimes on the upper margin, some- 
times the lower, and other times on both, or all three 
forms on one frond ; fronds from ten to fifteen inches in 
X 2 
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height^ and upwards of two in width. Found in ihe 
North of England and in Wales. 

P. vtilgare hiiidum, — ^This variety grows firom ten to 
fifteen inches in height, and about three in breadth, dif* 
fering from the normal state by having the lobes furcate^ 
sometimes even bifurcate. It occurs pretty frequently 
at various places in the North of England. 

P. vtilgare cmtibrtcum. — ^Amongst the earliest known 
variations of vfilgare, and still one of the most hand- 
some and best. It differs very widely from the normal 
state by being very dose and dense in habit. The 
fronds are from twelve to twenty inches high, and from, 
four to six or eight in breadth, broadly ovate, and bipin- 
natifid ; the piunsB ovate-lanceolate ; pinnules imbricate 
and serrate on the margins. It has always proved con- 
stant in cultivation, but has never been seen in a fertile 
state. First found in Wales, and named the Welsh 
Polypody; since in a few localities in England and 
Ireland. 

P. wHgare compositum. — ^This plant combines the cha- 
racters of several varieties in itself. The fronds aro 
fix)m twelve to eighteen inches high, and about four in 
breadth ; some are furcate on the points of the pinn«e^ 
others are part forked and part serrate, others are much 
enlarged, and sometimes eared. It is an interesting and 
curious variation. Found in the lake districts. 

P. vulgare cristatum. — A handsome and very distinct 
form, producing fr*onds about fifteen inches high, and 
firom three to four in width ; the points of all the pinnie 
crested and curled, the apex of the frond is bifid, each 
branch again forking, often becoming crested like the 
pinnae. Found in Ireland. 

P. vulgare marginatum. — This is a fine and distinct 
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"variety, producing fronds about a foot in height, linear- 
lanceolate in shape, and the pinnes unequally, sometimes 
deeply, serrate. It was originally found in the South of 
England. 

P. vulgarre rmdtifido-cristatvm, — ^Fronds from six to ten 
inches in length, three inches of which has only a narrow 
wing on each side of the stipes ; they then divide, be- 
<;oming again and again forked, and ultimately produce 
a. dense, curled, multifid crest, some three inches across. 

P. wlgare ommlaceriim, — This form resembles carru 
hricum in general appearance, but the first marked dis- 
tinction is its being fertile. The fronds are pinnatifid; 
pinnaB deeply lobed, in the way of camhricmn, but the 
lobes are not imbricate, as in that variety; the apex of 
each pinn» is also more lengthened out. It is a rare 
and very handsome plant, originally discovered in Here- 
fordshire. 

P. vulgare pidcherrmmm. — ^A really fine plant, and one 
that deserves to be in every collection. It produces 
fronds a foot or more in length, and about six inches 
in width, resembling ccmbricmn in outline and divisions 
of the lobes, and in the imbricate pinnules. It is deeply 
serrate at the apex of the frond, thick and firm in 
texture, and abundantly fertile. 

P. vidgare sermlacerum. — Fronds from twelve to fifteen 
inches long, and five or six in width, deeply bipinnatifid 
below, becoming pinnate and fertile towards the apex ; 
pinnse irregularly dentate. A very distinct and handsome 
variety. Originally found in the Dargle Valley, County 
Wicklow, Ireland. 

P. rndgcvre sfwprcbsoriferwni, — ^This very peculiar form is 
nearly normal when barren, but in the fertile state the 
son in many instances are produced at the margins on. 
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the upper eurhce. Its fronds are somewluit nsmnr, and 
from ten to twelve inches long. Found onlj in the 
Sonth of England, I believe, and there somewhat spar. 
ingly. 

P. vulgare variegatum. — ^Very normal in g^eral onfc- 
line, but distinctly striped and spotted with yellowish 
white, I believe this is uncertain under cultivation; biri^ 
as it is one of the few variegations our indigenous Ferns 
have assumed, it is worth recording, and is deserving a 
place in the Fernery, for when in character it is very 
pretty. 

POLYSTICHUM. 

The British examples of this genus form a small and 
distinct group of noble evergreen Ferns. There are only 
three indigenous species, but these have sported exten- 
sively, and we have upwards of three hundred and fifty 
named and distinct forms, P. angulare being the largest 
contributor. The robust-growing kinds should be potted 
in good loam and sand ; the smaller and more delicate 
in constitution require the addition of a little peat, leaf 
mould, and some pieces of broken sandstone.- All love 
the shade, and become more vigorous, and the dark, 
green fronds are deeper and richer in colour, in such 
situations. They make splendid decorative plants in the 
hardy Fernery and Wardian Case. P. Lonchites requires 
a little extra care; it must be preserved from drip, and. 
supplied with an abundance of drainage material. 

P. aoideatum (Common Prickly Shield Fern). — ^A spe- 
cies considered by many as not distinct from P. angularef, 
but this is a conclusion in which the cultivator of these 
plants could never agree. The fronds are about two feet 
in height, sometimes more, and six inches in width, pro- 
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dnced from a stout tolled caudez ; the stipes and crown 
of the plant densely covered with large scales, bipinnate, 
and somewhat lanceolate in shape ; pinnsB broad at the 
base, and tapering to a point ; the pinnules wedge-shaped 
at the base, and sessile, the basal one anriculate. A strong 
bold-growing Fern, easily cultivated, and widely distributed 
over the three countries. 

P. acideatmn acrocladon, — ^This really handsome variety 
produces fronds between twelve and twenty inches in 
length. The greater portion of the frond is narrow, the 
short pinnae being slightly crested, the upper portion 
many times frircate, becoming beautifully tasselled and 
curled, apex forming a dense multifid head four times 
the width of the lower portion of the frond. I believe 
this form was discovered in the "West of England, 

P. aaideatum Idbai/wm, — Some authorities constitute this 
9i species, others assert it is not distinct enough or suffi- 
ciently constant in character to be recorded as a variety, 
so much do the opinions of some of our leading authorities 
differ. I, however, accept it myself as a good distinct 
variety, for it has proved constant with me, neither have 
I seen it anywhere in cultivation assume the form of P. 
acvleatum. The fronds are from twelve to eighteen inches 
long, linear-lanceolate in shape, and sub-bipinnate ; the 
basal pinnule larger and auriculate, or lobed. A widely 
distributed and handsome variety. 

P. angula/re (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). — ^A tolerably 
plentifdl and very ornamental species, producing a quan- 
tity of variations of form, some of which are exquisitely 
beautifdl. The fronds in the normal state bipinnate, and 
lanceolate in shape ; pinnules auriculate and stipitate ; the 
margins serrate and mucronate, from one to three, or 
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more, feet high, and from six to eight inches in widiah in 
the middle, dark green in colour, and prodooed from a 
stoat tofted rhizome, which, together with ihe stipes and 
rachis, is densely scaly. It is rather scarce in Scotland. 

P. <mgida/re alatum. — This form has ovate-lanceolatB 
fronds, from ten to twenty inches in height^ and about 
six in breadth; the pinnsa are winged, throngh the pin. 
nnles not being divided quite to the base. A very dis- 
tinct and handsome variety. 

P. angidare corynibiferwn. — ^This produces fronds some 
fifteen inches high, bipinnate; pinnse tocaie at the apex; 
the pinnules small, auriculate, and spiny, being armed with 
sharp short spines ; the apex of the frond is terminated 
with a corymbose head. It is a pretty and distinct form. 

P. angidare cristatum, — Fronds from one to two or three 
feet in height, the apex of the fronds and every pinn® 
being beautiMly crested and curled. This desirable plant 
should find a place in every collection. 

P. angvXare cristulattmi. — A fine variety, originally found 
in Yorkshire. The fronds are upwards of thirty inches in 
length, and about ten in breadth, bipinnate ; pinnules 
obtuse, auriculate, and sharply dentate ; the apex of the 
frond is beautifiilly crested, as are many of the pinnsd. 
A desirable form in a collection. 

P. angulcure ewrtum, — ^This is a very distinct and hand- 
some varieiy. The fronds are from ten to eighteen inches 
in height, and about six in width, tripinnate at the base 
and rich dark green in colour. 

P. angidare dismmUe. — ^This, though somewhat variable 
with me, is a very distinct plant, producing fronds from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, and between four and five 
broiMl) some of the pinnsB often much shorter than others. 
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and the pinnules are also very Tariable in size. The whole 
plant is densely clothed with scales. It was first discovered 
in Kent. 

P. cmguLare gradle, — ^A most desirable plant. The fronds 
are spreading, bipinnate ; pinnaa rather distant ; the pin- 
nules small and spiny. The base of the stipes very scaly. 
A very graceM and handsome variety. 

P. angulare grancUceps, — Certainly the finest crested form 
of this species, producing fronds about twenty inches or 
two feet in length, and two inches in width; the pinnas 
are all crested at the ends, the apex of the frond sur- 
mounted with a dense corymbiferous head, some four 
inches across. It is a plant no collection should be 
without. 

P. angulare grandidens. — Fronds eighteen inches in 
length, and nearly three in width, often terminating ab- 
ruptly, bipinnate ; pinned and pinnules very variable ; the 
pinnules very spiny, colour a dark and distinct green. 
This very curious form was first found in Devonshire. 

P. angulare grandidens minus, — ^This is a little gem for 
the Wardian Case ; the fronds seldom exceed six or 
eight inches in height, and are an exact miniature copy 
of the preceding. 

P. angulare Holeanoe, — ^Fronds between two and three 
feet in length and eight in breadth, bipinnate ; the pinnas 
are dense, causing the pinnules to cross each other, 
giving the whole plant a very leafy appearance; stipes 
and rachis densely clothed with chaffy scales. A very 
handsome form of this variable plant. Originally found 
in Devonshire. 

P. angulare Kitsonioe, — ^This most beautifril variety is 
very distinct; it produces fronds from twelve to twenty 
inches long, bipinnate, rather narrow towards the apex; 
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the frond divides, to become again and again ftu*catey. 
forming a dense corymbose head, beantifhlly curled; 
pinnsB small and crenate on the margpbis; stipes densely 
clothed with chafl^ scales. No Fernery or Wardian 
Case should be withont this handsome plant. I am no^ 
aware that it has been found anywhere but in Devon- 
shire. 

P. angtdare latipes, — ^A fine strong-growing handsonie 
plant, producing &onds firom thirty -to forty inches in 
height, and nine in width, lanceolate in shape, bipin- 
nate ; pinnules deeply lobed and spiny, the basal pinnule 
on the upper side of the pinnaB very much elongaited ; 
stipes densely clothed with large light brown chafi^ 
scales. Discovered in Somersetshire. 

P. angtdare parvtseimiim, — ^This really elegant plant 
should be in every collection, and is well suited for a 
Wardian Case ; the fronds seldom exceed twelve inches 
in length, tapering sharply to a point; the pinnsa are 
numerous, and the pinnules are very minute, obtuse, and 
imbricated, somewhat coriaceous in texture, and dark 
green in colour. 

P. amguiare plvmosvm, — ^An elegant variety which de- 
serves to be in every collection ; it produces fronds be- 
tween two and three feet in length, and about eight 
inches in breadth, bipinnate, and broadly lanceolate in 
shape, with beautifully and finely cut pinnules, rather 
thin in texture, and bright light green in colour. This 
form is found in several localities, but was originally dis- 
covered in Devonshire. 

P. angulare polydaoiybum, — This makes a very pretty 
Fern for the Wardian Case. The fronds seldom exceed 
twelve inches in height, and are about three in breadth,, 
dark green in colour, linear-lanceolate in shape, and. 
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bipianate, several times forked at the apex ; the pinnse 
are also forked in like manner. A distinct and rare^ 
form. 

P. a/ngula/re proliferwm, — An elegant variety, which, 
notwithstanding the numerous fresh forms that have 
appeared, still maintains its reputation as an elegant 
and graceful form. The fronds are from eighteen to 
twenty-four inches in length, and upwards of six in 
breadth, lanceolate and acuminate in shape, bipinnate ; 
the pinnules are acutely lobed, each lobe being somewhat 
mucronate. It produces small bulbils at the base of the 
fronds ; stipes scaly. 

P. angvlare proUferum Grawfordianum, '^Thia very 
handsome variety produces fronds about twenty inches 
high, broadly lanceolate in shape, bipinnate, the pinnsa 
blunt, and the pinnules auriculate and thick in texture^ 
It should be in every hardy Fernery. Found near 
Belfast. 

P. angulare prolifertmi Wollastonii. — Fronds three feet 
in length, and eight or nine inches wide, linear-acu- 
minate, and tripinnate, producing bulbils at the base; 
the pinnules are finely and elegantly divided, and alto- 
gether it is one of the handsomest of the numerous forms, 
of this species. 

P. angida/re pterophorum, — ^A somewhat rare plant, and 
at the same time very handsome and distinct. The fronds 
are about twenty inches high, and four wide, ovate-lan- 
ceolate in shape, and dark green in colour, pinnate, the 
pinnules pinnatifid and large. This beautiM form was 
originally found in Devonshire. 

P. angulare rotundatv/m, — ^The fiends of this variety 
are from twelve to eighteen inches long, and about 
three and a half broad, lanceolate and acuminate at tha 
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apex, bipinnate ; pinnules obtusely rounSed and crenate 
on the margins, deep green in colour. A handsome, dis- 
tinct, and rare form ; it should be in every collection or 
Fern Case. Found in Somersetshire. 

P. Lonchitis (Holly Fern). — This handsome species is 
found principally in the highlands of Scotland, less pro- 
fusely in Wales and Ireland, and only in a few spots in 
the north of England ; the fronds are very stiff and 
^g^^ pinnate, pinnas entire, about an inch in length , 
eared at the base, and dentate on the margius. A beau- 
tiftil erect evergreen plant, which should be in every 
Fernery and Wardian Case. 

Ptbris. 

The only species in this genus ; is too well known to 
need comment. It will grow in any soil, except a 
chalky one, and when growing luxuriantly and sheltered 
it is a noble plant. Many variations of it have been 
found, and some few named, but they have proved far 
from constant in cultivation. 

P. aquilina (Conmion. Bracken). — This, though the 
most common of our indigenous species, when seen in a 
sheltered spot, and in good soil, is one of the most 
handsome. The fronds are produced from a stout fleshy 
underground creeping rhizome, and vary from six inches 
to ten feet in height, bi and sometimes tripinnate, tri- 
angular in form, the pinnas oblong and opposite, pinnules 
sessile, entire or deeply lobed, dark green in colour, and 
downy on the under side ; sori 'marginal. It is generally 
distributed in the United Kingdom. There is a crested 
variety, a ftircate form, and a ramose state of this plant 
recorded, and I have also received specimens of a varie- 
gated variety from Yorkshire. 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM. 

This truly protean species has produced some of the 
most extraordinary and beautiful forms it is possible to 
imagine ; and to it we are indebted for a great deal of the 
beauty of our out-door Ferneries. Although but one species 
is indigenous, we have from that one nearly five hundred 
named and described varieties, some of which, though too 
small to be effective in the hardy Fernery, present a 
beautiM appearance in the temperate house or Wardian 
Case. The soil best suited for the culture of the robust- 
growing varieties is a mixture of loam and sand, with the 
addition of a little limestone broken small. For the more 
delicate, a little fibrous peat may be added with advantage ; 
let the drainage be perfect, and supply them with abun- 
dance of water during the growing season. Many of 
them have a fine effect when planted on the banks of a 
stream of water in the Fernery, and this position they 
seem to enjoy, as they make fine fronds, especially the 
drooping kinds. 

S, vulgare (Common Hart's Tongue Fern). — A very- 
variable species, both in form and size, producing fronds 
from a few inches to several feet in length ; in the normal 
shape of the plant the fronds are ligulate, entire at the 
margins, and cordate at the base; dark green in colour, 
with very bold lines of dark brown ; sori on the under 
side, the stipes slightly scaly at the base. 

8. vulgare cibruptum, — ^This form seldom has the rachis 
produced quite to the apex of the fronds, which are from 
four to twelve inches long, and about two wide; base 
cordate, apex blunt, almost round, erect in habit, and very 
distinct. 

8, vulgare albescens, — ^A most singular dwarf form, pro- 
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ducing narrow fironds, rich dark green below, and nearly 
white on the upper surface. This distinct plant is a 
•charming subject for a Fern Case. 

8. vuLga/re himarginaUim. — ^This very pretty variety grows 
about nine inches high when strong, and upwards of half 
an inch in width, the margins very much fringed or 
laciniate. It is well adapted for a Wardian Case. 

8. vuLga/re himarginato rriAdtifidum, — A beauti&l and 
lingular form of the preceding. The £ix»nds are about 
nine or ten inches long*, and half an inch wide, very much 
fringed on the margin and there fertQe, the apex termi- 
nating in a much branched crest or multifid head, upwards 
of three inches across ; like the preceding, it is a fine 
ornament to the Fern Shade. 

8. vulgare cervi corrm. — ^This little gem should be in 
every Fernery or Fern Case. It produces fronds seven 
or eight inches high, and q.bout half an inch wide, erect, 
and branching about three inches from the top, each 
branch becoming several times frircate, forming a short 
branching head from three to five inches in width; the 
margins of the frond finely and profiisely dentate, and 
a portion of the under surface next the margin much 
corrugated. A very distinct and desirable variety. 

8, vulgwre Gla^hamii. — ^A singular form, with fronds 
about two inches wide and twelve long, the margins of 
which are deeply and irregularly lobed or laciniate, and 
curled ; the apex fttrcate, and crested. It is very suitable 
for a "Wardian Case as well as the Fernery. 

8. vulgare col/wmnare, — This species has produced an 
extraordinary number of gems for the Wardian Case, 
and this variety is certainly one of the prettiest. The 
fronds are about six inches high, the apex branched and 
forming a neat little multifid head; the remaining por- 
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tion of the frond is only like a wing to the rachis, and 
beantiMly crenate on the margins. A charming rare 
Tanety. 

8, vfdgare consteUakim. — A lovely little variation of this 
protean species. A short distance from the base the stem 
is branched, each becoming again fiircate, and the whole 
forming a dense crested head, beautiftdly curled, and 
broader than the plant is high. It should be in every 
Pern Case. 

S, vtdgare contractum, — This form is narrow-fronded, 
entire, and simple as in the normal state, but it becomes 
suddenly contracted near the apez, spreading into a 
densely curled multifid head, about three inches across, 
soriferous in the crenatures and npon the upper side. 
It seldom exceeds a foot in length, and is very orna- 
mental as a Wardian Case plant. I believe it was origi- 
nally found in Ireland. 

8, vulgare CooUngi. — ^A remarkably handsome form, of 
dwarf erect habit, making fronds from two to four inches 
high and nearly as broad; so much are the fronds 
branched, curled, and crested, that the whole frond and 
plant closely approximates to the form of a sphere. A 
most desirable and interesting sport. 

8. vulgare cornutum, — ^From a very multifid form we 
come to a nearly simple-fronded one, with undulated 
margins, and an obtuse apex, producing a slender curved 
born-like point. A curious and desirable plant, found 
in Yorkshire. 

8. vulgare corrugato-fisaum, — ^An admirable addition to 
either an in-door Fern Case or the open air Fernery. 
This variety produces erect fronds about eighteen inches 
in height, and one in breadth; the margins ao^e deeply 
and irregularly lobed; the upper surface is striated and 
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cormgated, and nuaginate on ihe under side. A rerj 
curious and desirable plant. 

8. vulgare corymbiferum. — Fronds six or eight inches 
high, a third of whicli is occupied by the nmltifid head, 
which differs firom most in not being curled; the margins 
and head are remarkably smooth. From its dwarf habit, 
it is suitable for any Fern Case. 

8. vulgare critpum. — This form has been in our gardens 
for a long time, and is still one of the most handsome. 
The fronds are erect, frgm twelve to twenty inches long, 
upwards of two in width, and invariably barren; the 
basal lobes are larger than the normal state ; the margins 
are crenate, and beautiJ^ly mididate, giving the whole 
the appearance of a deep frill. A most desirable variety, 
fonnd in "Wales, Torkshire, and Guernsey. 

8. vuLgcvre cri^ptrnt-fertile. — Similar to the preceding. 
The fronds, however, are lanceolate in shape, and acumi- 
nate at the apex, the undulations very uniform, and the 
sori. profiise and bold. Originally found in Lancashire. 

8. vulgare crispv/m-latmri, — This is a very handsome 
variety. Fronds from ten to tweniy inches long, and 
nearly four in breadth, beautifully curled and frilled on 
the margins, and bright dark green in colour. 

8. vulgare cH^pwrn minus. — A dwarf form of cnspv/niy 
seldom exceeding ten or twelve inches in height, by nearly 
two in breadth; margins undulated and densely frilled. 
It is very suitable for the Fern Case. Discovered in 
Guernsey. 

8. vulgare cristatvm, — ^This is a pretiy form, either for 
a Wardian Case or the open Fernery. It produces fronds 
from six to ten inches high, branched, and each becoming 
again divided, forming a large, broad, obtusely-lobed crest^ 
some three or four inches in diameter. 
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8. wdgofre cristatv/m rmnus. — ^Besembling the preceding, 
but only abont four inches high, making a pretiy little 
crested tuft in a Wardian Case. 

8. vulgare digiiatum, — A beautiM variety. It produces 
fronds from ten to fifteen inches high, often in pairs, 
and producing a dense, irregular, much^branched, and 
crested terminal head, which is curled', and frequently 
twelve inches across. It is very generally cultivated, 
and deserves to be in every collection. 

8. vulgare ElwortJdi. — ^This is a little gem for the Fern 
Case. The fronds are from two to three inches high, and 
as much in width, somewhat flabellate in shape, and. so 
deeply cut as to divide it into three lobes of the same 
shape ; the margins are curled, undulately lobed in a less 
degree, or serrate. Very rare in cultivation. 

8, vulgare firribriatum, — ^A very pretty and interesting* 
form, producing fronds of two kinds, broad and narrow. 
The former are from five to ten inches in height, and 
about three quarters of an inch in width ; the latter 
about the same length, but seldom more than a quarter 
of an inch wide, and sometimes even less; the mar- 
gins are beautifiilly undulated and frilled, and conspi- 
cuously dentate. It should be in every Fernery, and 
is a fine ornament in the Fern Case. Originally found in 
Gruemsey. 

8. vulgare fissile. — ^Another beautifdl sport, and ad- 
mirably adapted for the Glass Case. It produces fronds 
about ten inches high and one wide; the margins pro- 
ftisely and irregularly lobed, slightly increasing in width 
towards the apex; erect in habit, and constant in "form. 

8. vulgare fisso-lohatum, — ^This charming little variety 
is somewhat similar to fissile, but much narrower. The 
fronds are not undulate, but are deeply and unequally 

T 
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dentate, contracted near the apex into a flask^liaped 
neck, which is tenninated hy a small curled crest. 

8, wdgare fidbdlatum. — ^Fronds three to six inches, or 
perhaps a little more, in height. The basal portion of llie 
frond is like the normal, bnt a little narrower, forked ; 
the branches again divided, lobes broad, and overlapping 
each other, ending abruptly in a flat flabellate head, some 
four or five inches wide, and bnt slightly crested. A pretty 
variety, well suited £>r a Wardian Case. Bore in cnltu 
vation. 

8. vulgare glomeraium. — ^A really handsome and distinct 
variation, with narrow fronds from three to six or eight 
inches high, dividing towards the apex, and forming a 
dense globular curled head some three inches in diameter. 
It is well adapted for a Fern Case. Found originally 
in Jersey. 

8. vulgare Oloveri. — This is a very pretty dwarf variety, 
80 densely branched that it is nearly as broad as long. 
The fronds are about six inches high, and resemble the 
preceding in the manner of branching, but the lobes are 
flatter, more obtuse, and not curled, but forming a broad 
multifid head. A beautifrd form for the decoration of 
the Fern Case. 

8. mlgare irreguLare. — Fronds from six to twelve 
inches in length, unequally incised, and so deeply lobed 
as to become almost pinnatifid ; margins undulate, apex 
often furcate. Found in Gnemsey. 

8. wdgare vrregulare majua, — This is a gigantic foi'm 
of the preceding. A very ornamental variety in the 
hardy Fernery. 

8. vulga/re irregtdare miwus, — ^A littie gem for Wardian 
Case culture. The fronds are some three or four inches 
high, ofben iu pairs, and furcate at the apex, unequal 
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in width, with irregular, slightly nndulated, and curled 
margins. 

8. vuLgare laceraMm. — This very handsome form is 
frequently found in collections under the name of endi- 
vrnfolivm. The fronds are a foot in length, sometimes 
more, though frequently less, and beautiMly crested and 
curled at the apex, forming a multifid head four or five 
inches in width. It makes a handsome little specimen 
in the Wardian Case. 

8. vvlgare laciniatum. — ^A pretty form, growing from 
ten to fifteen inches long. Fronds narrow, fringed and 
deeply cut on the undulated margius ; apex of frond almost 
normal. Very suitable for a Fern Case. 

8. vulgare latifolivm, — ^This is a large and curious va- 
riety. The fronds are obtuse at the apex, cordate at the 
base, more or less undulated on the margins, and ellip- 
tical in shape. Found in Devonshire. 

8, vulgare lato-digitaium, — A very pretty plant for a 
Wardian Case ; it grows from six to ten inches high, 
mid about one and a half inches in width, the apex 
l}ranching into a broad leafy digitate head ; the margins 
•dentate and slightly curled. 

8, vulga/re lato-rrndtifidmn. — ^The fronds of this variety 
are about the same size as the preceding, the apex much 
forked and contorted, forming a fine multifid crest, deeply 
lobed, and obtusely crenate on the margins. A pretty 
form. Found near Bristol. 

8, vulgare linibospermum, — ^A very peculiar and desir- 
able varieiy, producing fronds about nine or. ten inches 
long and an inch in breadth, the base somewhat de- 
pauperate, from which it gradually tapers to the apex, 
where it is branched, each branch being fiircate ; the 
margins irregularly lobed and slightly dentate ; the sori 
y2 
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are situated on the extreme edge, and sometinies partially 
on the upper surface of the fronds, leaving the nnder 
side barren. 

S, vulgare lonchopTwrum. — This extremely handsome 
little variety is a distinct ornament to a Fern Case. The 
fronds are six or eight inches high, and narrow, for they 
seldom exceed half an inch in vnidth, and trifid at the 
apex ; the sori are very much crowded near to the margin. 
It was found in Lancashire, and deserves to be in every 
collection. 

8. vulgare macrosortmi, — ^A fine variety, rich dark green 
in colour, the fronds varying from ten to eighteen inches 
in height, and measuring about an inch in diameter ; the 
margins sinuate, and the apex obtuse ; the sori are large 
and conspicuous. Found originally in Guernsey. 

8. vulgare MdlcomsonioB. — This is an elegant Fern for 
a Wardian Case or the open Fernery. The fronds are 
from nine to twelve inches in length, forked about half 
way up, each branch again dividing,, and forming a 
ramose tufted head some four inches in diameter ; the 
margins are curled, and deeply and finely incised, giving 
the whole crest a very handsome appearance. It was 
found originally in Ireland. 

8. vulgare marginato-coronaium. — In addition to all 
the characters of 8. margvnatum, this plant has the 
margins of the fronds obtusely lobed, the apex several 
times forked, and beautiftilly curled and pointed. A very 
handsome form, and one well adapted for Wardian Case 
cultivation. 

8. vulgare marginatO'Tnulticeps. — ^A handsome form of 
marginatum. The fronds are about twelve inches long, 
and one wide, and producing at the apex a dense multifid 
crest or head, some three or four inches across, deeply 
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lobed and beautifully curled. It is admirably adapted for 
the Fern Case. 

8.' vulgare marginato pygmoeum, — This resembles the 
preceiding, but is smaller in all its parts ; it seldom 
exceeds two inches in height, often producing fronds 
like miniatures of the variety cornutvm, in which the 
mid-rib is extended into a horn-like process. It is a 
perfect little gem for a Wardian Case. 

8, vulgare marginatO'triforme. — ^Fronds twelve inches in 
length, and from half an inch to an inch in width ; 
margins of the frond deeply sinuose, the apex bifid or 
trifid. A handsome variety, found in Devonshire. 

8. vuLgare marginattmi. — ^A form which has been found 
in many parts of the country, and a very desirable and 
handsome plant in a collection. The fronds vary from 
ten to twenty inches in height, and from half an inch 
to an inch in breadth, erect in habit, almost linear in 
shape, but not quite, as it becomes slightly wider at the 
apex ; the margins beautifully undulate and fimbriate. 
On the under side is an excurrent marginal vein, some- 
times growing out into a membrane, and extending 
almost to the apex, so that the margin is double, and 
both frond and membrane fertile. 

8. vulgare mulUfid/um. — This is a rather variable plant, 
but very handsome when in character, producing fronds 
about two feet long, and upwards of two inches wide ; the 
apex of the frond branched, each branch being several 
times forked, the whole forming a dense multifid deeply- 
Jobed crested head. 

8. vuLgare rrndtifidmn-nanum. — ^A charming little speci- 
men for a Wardian Case, six to npe inches high, twin 
fronded; stipes naked up to the dense leafy multifid 
heads, which are beautifiilly undulated round the mar- 
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gins. This distiact and handsome form was first fbnnd 
in Devonshire. 

8. vulgar e ommUhcerurn. — Fronds twelve to eighteen, 
inches high, narrow, erect in habit, and deeply lobed^ 
almost snfficientlj to caU it pinnatifid; the lobes are for* 
cate at the points, and fertile on the margins. A beauti- 
ful and desirable distinct variety, which deserves general 
cultivation. 

8, vulgare palmatum-marginatum. — ^A truly elegant form,, 
and one that will make a distinct and handsome specimen 
in a Fern Case. It seldom exceeds three inches in height; 
the apex obtuse, fronds broad at the base, and deeply and 
irregularly incised; the apex of the lobes sometimes 
ftircate. 

8. vrdgare papillosum. — ^This is a curious variety. The 
fronds are from ten to fifteen inches in length, and about 
one in breadth ; on the upper surface are numerous curious 
closely-set wart-like protuberances, which form a con- 
tinuous medial line from base to apex. Found in the 
Channel Islands. 

8. vulgare pmnatifidum, — An elegant and distinct form,, 
growing about nine inches high, and little more than 
half an inch wide, deeply sinuose or pinnatifid, with wide 
open sinus. It is admirably suited for planting in the 
Wardian Case. 

8. vulgare polycuspis-angustaUmi. — Fronds from six to 
twelve inches long, narrow, and unequal-sided, branching 
towards the top, and forming a dense ramose lacerated 
corymbiferous head. It is well suited for Wardian Cases* 

8. vulgare polycuspis-undosum, — Another very pretty 
form, equally well suited for growing in Glass Cases. 
The fronds are eight or nine inches long, and about half 
an inch broad, branched close to the base, and forming 
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curled and pointed crests upon the apex; margins sliglitly 
undnlate. 

8. vulgare polydaciyhim. — The fronds of this plant are 
about six or eight inches long, and half an inch wide, 
ligulate in shape, the apex multifid, forming a narrow 
many-fingered head. Very pretty in a Fern Case. 

8. vulgare ramojrriargmatwri, — This beautiftd variety 
is about twelve inches high, twin-fronded, each branch- 
ing, and then becoming ramose, and forming a splendid 
densely curled and crested multifid head. It is one of 
the most handsome of the many variations of this truly 
protean plant, and no collection or Wardian Case should 
be without it. 

8. vulgare renijorme, — ^Fronds three or four inches long, 
and about one and a half broad, and kidney-shaped. It is 
a peculiar and interesting plant, though it is not always 
constant; it has been found in several parts of the country, 
and is well suited for the Fern Case. 

8. vulgare rotundifolium. — This is another singular and 
distinct plant. The fronds resemble in shape the TricTMh- 
Tnanes or Adiantwm reniforme ; they are about two or three 
inches high. A little gem for tiie Wardian Case. 

. 8. vulgare scalptwato-latimb, — ^A very pretty form, pre- 
senting the appearance of being beautifiilly carved upon 
the upper sur&ce. The fronds bifid, sometimes trifid at 
the apex; the margins undulated, about eighteen inches 
in length, and between one and two in breadth. 

8, vulgare spirale, — The fronds of this variety seldom 
exceed six inches in length, and one inch in width. They 
have the marges curled and undulated, towards the apex 
becoming twisted and spiral, hence the name. A charm- 
ing littie plant in a Fern Case, found in several parts of 
the country. 
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8. mUgare StarufieldU. — Amongst the nnmerons beao- 
tifal forms assumed hy the Hazfs Tongae Fern, this is 
one of the very finest and most distinct. The fronds are 
from six to twelve inches long, and between one and 
two inches wide ; the margins deeply lobed and nndn- 
lated, the lobes finely laciniated and cnrled, which in 
some instances look almost like little crests. It is a 
beantiM addition to any collection, and is also well 
adapted for tiie Wardian Case. 

8. vulgare tmd/uldttmi, — Similar in appearance to £f. 
crisptmhy though the margins are not corled as in that 
form, but simply undulated. It is not so wide, and 
differs also in being fertile ; length of frond six to 
twelve inches. A very suitable and pretty plant for a 
Fern Case. Found in Devonshire, Hampshire, Derby- 
shire, &c. 

8, vtUgare variegattmi. — A dwarf variety, producing 
fronds variously striped with white, some forms of this 
plant being more or less yellow instead of white. It is 
a pretiy and distinct plant for the Glass Case. 

8, vulga/re Wardii, — ^The last variety in this list, but 
not the least ; it is a charming little plant for the Wardian 
Case. The fronds are from two to four inches long, or 
more, often dividing near the base, each division bearing 
a small leafy multifid head, irregularly lobed, and often 
beautifully curled, being also profusely covered with little 
bulbils, which ultimately form young plants. 

Tbichomanis. 

For the culture of this beautifiil g^nus, see the in- 
structions given for the management of temperate Filmy 
Ferns (page 19). In a Wardian Case, either in the dwel- 
ling-house or Fernery, the Eallamey Fern is one of the 
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most elegant plants in cnltiyation. It is widely distri- 
buted over the globe, bnt is rare as a British species. 
One or two more varieties are recorded by some, any of 
which are worthy general cultivation. 

T, radicans (Bristle Fern). — ^This species has been 
briefly alluded to in the exotic list, because, though a 
native of Britain, it is widely distributed over tropical 
America, Ac., and will thrive well in the stove. The 
fronds are from ten to eighteen inches long, tripinnatifld, 
and broadly ovate in shape ; the pinned slightly toothed 
or bristly, which has given rise to the common name. 
They are rich dark green in colour, and remain in per- 
fection for several years ; it succeeds well in a Wardian 
Case, either in the Fernery or dwelling-house, and is one 
of the most charming Ferns in cultivation. Formerly 
it existed in various parts of England, but I am not 
aware of a single locality at the present time. It has 
been recently found in Wales, and is more particularly 
known as inhabiting many parts about KUlamey in 
Ireland, which has given rise to the name of the 
Ellamey Fern. 

T, radicans Andrewdi, — A handsome and distinct form 
of the preceding, differing in having narrow lanceolate 
fronds, the pinnsd being more distant, narrower, and 
orect; the naked stipes much longer, and the involucres 
are immersed in the frond. It succeeds well grown in 
B, Glass Case, and is thoroughly distinct. Found in 
Ireland. 

WOODSU. 

The plants comprising this genus are deciduous, and 
:generally considered difficult to cultivate; but if a little 
care is bestowed upon them they, will make charming 
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little specimens. The first thing to be attended to is 
drainage ; if grown in pots two-thirds of the depth must 
be filled with drainage material, and the soil should be 
good fibrons peat and silver sand, with the addition of 
some small pieces of sandstone, and a very small por- 
tion of loam. The plants should be kept in a northern 
aspect, protected &om the sunshine, and should have a 
liberal supply of water during the growing season. No 
varieties of this genus are recorded. 

W, alpina (Alpine Woodsia). — ^A pretty little plants 
but one that succeeds best with a little protection. The 
fix)nds are light bright gpreen in colour, four or five 
inches in length on good ezamples, pinnate ; pinnsa alter- 
nate, sessile, pinnatifid, and somewhat triangular in 
shape, obtusely lobed and hirsute ; stipes jointed and 
slightly scaly. It is foimd on the Scotch and Welsh 
mountains, and is sometimes called W. hyperborea, 

W, Uvensis (Oblong Woodsia). — Is a rather stronger- 
growing plant than the preceding species, the fronds 
rising to tHb height of six inches, oblong-lanceolate in 
form, pinnate, and scaly ; pinn® obtuse, oblong, and 
deeply pinnatifid. It is found in various parts of Scot- 
land and the North of England. I have received very 
fine specimens of this species from Lapland and Sweden. 
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Newspaper foi the Fanning and Gardening Interest 

JEvery Saturday , price Mvepenee, or Sixpence atampedy each volume complete 

in itself, 

THE GARDENERS' CHROVICLE 

ANB 

AGBICULTURAI GAZETTE; 

A WEEKLY EECOBD OF EUEAL ECONOMY AND GENERAL NEWS. 

Enlarged to Thirty-two (frequently TUrty-siz) Folio Pages. 

Reports are regnlarly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Agrictdtoral Societies and Farmers' Clubs — London Market 
Prices of Com, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Wool, Coal, 
Timber, Bark, &c., also Poultry Articles and the Weekly 
Averages. 

As BEGABDS THE Gabdening Pabt, the principle is to make it 
a Weekly Record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criti- 
cisms of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this part 
are 

aY CAI<Ein>ABS OF GABBEN OPEBATIONS. 



Replies to Qtjestioks connected with the object of the Paper 
are also fomished Weekly. 

Lastly, that description of' Domestic and Political News is 
introduced which is usually found in a Weekly Newspaper. 

Parties intending to commence with the New Year had better 
give their Orders at once to any Newsvendor. 
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HOT WATER. 

SIMPLICITY, KFFIGIKNCY, AND ECONOMY. 



^^h^%MA^^^^»\^^^^^^^^^^A/^^A/^^^^/V\A^/\^^^W\^^W\^^i^^^^« 



The " TEEMIlirAL SABDIE BOILER " 

Is now admitted by the highest authorities to be the most useful 
Boiler made. It received, a First Class Certificate at the Great 
National Flower Show, held at Manchester in 1867, accompanied 
by the following strong recommendation : — 

*' The Judges consider this one of the most powerful and useful Boilers 
for generskl pnrposes." 

The Horticultural Press speak of it in the highest terms of 
^commendation ; the 



Gardeners^ Chronicle, 
Journal of Horticulinire, 



Gardeners^ Magazine^ and 
The Gardener 



.all contain articles of the most flattering description, pronouncing 
it to be " the heat of all BoUers,^^ 

A Circular containing extracts from these papers, showing the 
opinions of the Press, can now be had, post free, together with a 
number of Testimonials, which show that the high opinion 
formed of this Boiler by practical men has proved to be correct — 
in fe,ct, it never disappoints. 
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ADTEBTISEMESTS. 



JOHN WABNEB & SONS, 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 
8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON. 



THE CBTSTAL FAX^CE FTBE EVGIITE and QABDEir 

FOBTABLE FOBCE PUUF. 

Price OIL BatTow, with Branch Pipe, Spreader, TJmoDB, and 

Saction BoBe, £6. 

1 J-in. 2-pIr Bobber Saction Rps, per foot, 2>. 2d. 

H-in. ditto Delivery Hoee, 1*. Ad, 

I 



No, fi47*. GARDEN ENGINE. 

aSGalloiiH £5 10 

24Ga1loiia 4 19 

16 Gallons 8 14 

lOGallona 2 19 



No. B79i. 
SWING WATBE BAEEOW. 

BOGallona £5 12 I 

aSGalluna 3 1? ' 

aOGoDons 3 13 i 

aOGaDons. 2 3 < 



AT VEaTI3EMENT3, 



I 



No. G68t. 

Warner's (No. sasi) American 
Oarden Engine or Fire Anni- 

hilatoi 'B ooinplete in ilaelf, or 
can be uaad to draw from a pond 

or tank 4^- 

C feet BDction pipe and rose.. . eztra 12/. 



Tunei't ?atant Ca«t lion Lift Fnmpi. 

^lochdiuaeUT .£1 B 6 

.«1 Inch diBinotor B 8 tt 

Short Barrel Ditto. 

For flinlB, Plint-HoiuM, 4c. 

No. S7.— 21 Jcich dUmMer £1 1 

Ditto, witli U f««t d[ IJ-iDch lud 



Warner's Fortalile Fompa. 

Wicb loi)iniTed Talm fat liquid miiDun 



lUaitrated and Priced Liftt qf Garlrn Engines, Sminj Barrotn, Aqaajteti, 
Sgringtt, Richer Hon, and Fountain Jelt tsnt en applieatioii. 
' GBtim&tea and DrawingB fomarded for Deep-nell Fompa, for Steam, 
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?lf IS £4WS01f A SOU, 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, CONTRACTORS, 

20, Budge Bow, Cannon Street, 

(Opposite the City Terminus) 

LONDON, AND EDINBURaH. 



PHOSPHO GUANO, 

AS A ICAIHTBE FOB USE ZN aAWENS. 

Tnis Guano has been employed with very marked success in 
Nm-sery Gromids and Gardens, the effect on Vegetable Crops- 
and Florist Flowers being, in frequent instances, astonishing. 
It is well deserving of the attention of Gardeners and 
Amateurs, as the produce is both earher and larger. 

. Frequent application of the Guano, dissolved in water, is 
most effectual. 

A specially prepared very pulverulent Guano is sold for 
the purpose, and may be had through any of the Agents 
appointed for the sale of Phospho Guano, in tins of one to 
fourteen pounds, at 6d, per pound, or from the Contractors 
direct. 



ADVERTISEMENTS- vii 



jr, HOOLE A Co., 

WHOLESALE 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 

36, ALDERMANBURY, CITY, E.G. 



BY APPOINTMENT TO THE CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY AND 
LEGAL CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCLA.TIONS. 

GARDEN SEATS, from 18s. 6d. each. 



QABSEIT TABLES, in Wood and Iron, from 22s. eacL 



LJLDIES' CJrJ^TijJD:EilST TOOLS, 

In Sets, from 7s. 6d. 



AGENTS FOR RANSOMES & SIMS' 

AUTOMATON LAWN MOWER, 

From £3 IDs. 



GARDEN SYBINGES, ROLLERS, & TOOLS. 



®Tcmixmhl glaiatx mh gmt ^tmhs. 



J. HOOLE & €o., 36, Aldermanbury, City, E.C. 



E, A F. COOK'S PODLTRY APPLIANCES 



I]JOTlliat*l»,AitlflciiJ,onIniiiniTed Principles I Bint. I"n. GaJvunisoil or Japanoeil, fi» Coni, 
Ditto, *i«"i™Otil.8tiMrtWortlej'8Priiiciple ""' " '" """ """' 

MotiwM, ™ EauiEg AppMBlm _^__ 

ToimtaiDIi Eegiitered Bonitarj Drinkine, (or pUteVi'Metaiikl Makhing, fur Boft Food 
Ditt!?'^ KJS^*^nd Duck. ' ''OOP'- ^™* raltemnB, wilb Looae Interior!, 

SlgM, Fisding Sanitary, for Fowli und IJeodoriHng Draweii and GiJTui»d Food 
_Ohick™, to P«.eiil Wut. _ I Tl,^r'oraomcn(»l Joj«in»d Iron, witli Fold- 

icIawd 



DItti 



_ I, Futent Tutsn 

t«, Enimelled Wood 

±D, FMeol Ovucopea 

UU, 8uiitU7 Duit, for Fonla 

M, ditto, ferFigeout 

EM, FnUng, Belf-Bcting. for FouItiT, &c., 

I, Salt-utlDg, for Phusanli, Wuther 
vonnin Prwf 

niUO, ealtsuppljing, for PfgooM 

Bon«l, Uteblmt for Cnuhing, for QuloD 
Uanure, Poidtri Food, ftc. 

Foldl, Feeding, QalvuilMd Inn Wire, Spar- 
row and Bat Froot, osd ohicb prevent) the 
Old Birdi DlitnriiinB Ifae duckeni nhen mting 

Kuhinei, Oattint and SUdng. for Green 
Food, tc. 

StttAnUs^ Appanttuft, Fortable, for Prv- 
inring Food for Onttle, FonltiT, Ac. 

ftncing, now design in G»lTani«ed Iron Wire, 
with Bhifting Bupporta and Qatei 
EvtrfAtHalirequUUt/orllie Hi 
JA9t upta rivti 



Ditto, Iron, Galvudeed, Fliin Shape, Osble 

FsDcal, HurdlH, Gatei, Stranding Wire, ftc. 
Eoiuei, PorMble, (or Ponlny, in GalniniKd 

CojTUgalcd Iron 
Ditto, dilio, in Wood 
Ditto, GBlTaillBOd, Corrngited Iron, tor 

Cowi, Pige, Dog^ *o. 
Bona or Yardo, Portable Folding, in Oslnn- 

ised Iron Wire 
Hotting, Galrtniud Iron Wire 
Jari, Air-tight, for Fneernng Eggi or Ueat 
CabinfrtSf foi' Storing lArge Qaanljd 



Ditto, for Plgeoi 



d SparroT Shootug 

Dooglas'i Gape and Bonp Frorentlva 
Day's Oame Fftito 

Spratt'l Haat Blionitl, and Jleal for Dogi, 
p Poultir, Gmub, Ac, 

•np^and Direeud Sn 



Tmsi. Fiia lUuUrated 



k T. CBOOZ, Oeneral Ironmongers, 5, Caniab7 St., London, W., 

FBtenteei and Invanton of Stm* Bsimer Bareou Mid f olai. 



ADVEETISEMENTS. 




PIRST-CLASS GOKSERYATOEIES, 

In the highest style of Art, specially designed to suit any style of 

Arohitectnre. 



OOUFLETE ABBAN&EUENTS OF H0BTZCULTT7BAL STSUCTUfiES, 

To suit any Garden, large or small. 



OEMSOFS PARABI&M PRTJIT & PIAUT HOUSES, 

For every purpose, will be fonnd the best and cheapest structures 

of the.present time. 



ORMSON'S PARADIGM PEACH CASES, 

For covering walls with glass at a very small cost. 



OEMSOFS CHEAP PARADI&M ORCHABJ) HOUSES. 



H. O. keeps in stock a variety of WELDED TUBULAE, INDEPENDENT 
CYLINDER, various forms of IMPROVED SADDLE, and other WROUGHT 
and CAST-IRON BOILERS, for Setting with or without Brickwork, and for 
Heating large or small quantities of Pipe. Illustrated Sheets and Prices on 
application. 

^ Please to state quantity of Pipe to he Heated, 



CONSEBVATOEIES, HOTHOUSES, MAITSIONS, GHUBCHES, 

PUBLIC BUZLDZNaS, &e., 

Heated on the most improved and scientific principles. 



HORTICULTURAL BUILDER TO HER MAJESTY^ 

A2n> 

HOT-WATER APPARATUS MANITFACTURER 

To the Commiaaionera of Her Majesty' a Royal Palacea and Public BuUdinga, and to the Royal 

MorticuUttral Society, 

STASIET 2Wm, EHQ'S £010, CHELSEA, LOinKlIT, S.W. 



ADYEBTISEMENTB. 



THE 

GARDENERS' MAGAZINE • 

VOB 

Amateur CnltiTatoni, Colleetoni, and EildMtors of Planta, Flowerv, and 
Fruits; for Gentlemen's Gardeners, Florists, Hnrserymen, and Seedsmen; 
I6r naturalists, Botanists, Beekeepers, and Lovers of the Country. 



UUXDVOKID BZ 

SHIBLEY HIBBEBD, Esq., F.R.H.S. 



T-HTOpence Weekly, and in Monthly Parts, lOd. 



Contains Original Aitioles by the most eminent practical Hortionltiiriste> 
on the Selection and GaltiTation of Flowers, Fmits, and Yegetables ; on the 
Principle of Taste in Designing and ^nbellishing Gardens ; and on the 
Progress of Horticulture generally. Also, Reports of Flower Shows, Des- 
criptions of New Plants, and every matter of importance to Amateurs and 
Professional Gardeners. 



WITH FLANS OF OABDEirS AKD GBEEHHOUSES, 



AVD WISB 



PORTMITS OP PLOWERS, rRUITS, TREES, &&, 

DRAWN FROM NATURE. 



For the latest Garden News, the most Original Information, and most impartial Beflectiaii 
of Garden Affiiirs, see the GABDBNBBS' MAGAZINE. 

THE BEST GARDEN ANNUAL. 



THE 

GARDEN ORACLE, 

Edited bt SKIELEY HIBBEBD, Esq., F.B.H.S.4 

coireAiirs 

Tables of Braiiung, Kannring, Sowing, FUmttng, and other Farm and Garden 
Works ; Selections of Hardy Herbaoeons Flowering Plants for all Seasons, 
and all kinds of Soils and Situations; Descriptions of all New Plants and 
Hew Flowers of the Season ; Purchaser's Gxdde to the Selection of the best 
Geraniums, Boses, Dahlias, Tulips, and all other popular Flowers. The most 
complete, comprehemdye, and reliable of all Garden Almanacks. 



Iionov : GBOOMBBIDGE ft SONS, 6, PATEBN08TBB BOW; and of anNemvendon, 

Booksellers, and Seedsmen. 



ADVEETISEMENTS. xD 



HEiTDre BT HOT WATER. 



J 



•:o:- 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPABATUS for 

I GBEENHOIJSES. Flans and Estimates post free on application. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



J. 



J, 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for- 

GONSEBYATOBIES. Plans and Estimates post free. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWAEK, LONDON. 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

VINERIES. Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



J 



J. 

J. 



X 
X 

J 



J, 



J 



• 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

FORCING PITS. Plans and Estimates gratis. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

PEACH HOUSES. Plans and Estimates post free. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

CHURCHES. Estimates gratis. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. LONDON. 

JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

CHAPELS.' Plans and Estimates on application. 

6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

SCHOOLS. Plans and Estimates free. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

READING ROOMS. Estimates on application. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

LECTURE HALLS. Plans and Estimates on application. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 

JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 

HALLS and PASSAGES. Plans and Estimates on application. 

6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS for 
BATHS and DRYING CLOSETS. Plans and Estimates post free. 
6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



JONES and SONS' HOT WATER APPARATUS, de- 
livered free to any Station in England, or fixed complete in anj part 
of the world. 

6, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 



ADVEHTISEMENTS. 



POTTIS'S 

PATENT CUCUMBER BOXES. 



Will ba found ioTaluable to all giowert of Cncombere. Tliej mpply the 
' metmB of obtaining straigbt and bandaame fmit in haJf tfaa time . QBOsllf 
required in ordinary framea. 

By the rapid growth of the fndt, protected as it is in the Boi, perfection 
is obtained both in Qavonr and size, and the fmit ia entirely free from tbo 
bittemasB ao often complained of in Cacombers grown ia the ordinaTy way. 

They are eqnally advaotageooB to the grower in the open air, aa they 
protect the ii-ait when in bloom from cold winds and rain, and promote a 
ijniok Had straight growth. 

Extract from the kading article <if tkt " GAEDBseas' Chbonicle," 
March 21rf, 1868 t— 
" The accompanying woodcat is a reproBentation of one of Pottle's 
Oocomber Boiea, a patented contrivance, by means of which straight and 
-otherwiae handaome Cncnmbera may be produced. It will be seen that it 
ia a long narrow boi, open at both ends, and that it has a glass top, which 
slides in a groore, and which may be pajHJy or wholly drawn baekward or 
forward, as may be desired. By means of this moveable lid the Cncamber 
inside can at any time be readily inspected, and if not growing qmte ao 
aatia&ctorily aa it sbanld do, it may be assisted in the lisfbt direction. In 
these Boxes Cncambers succeed better than in long glass tabes— the old- 
fashioned means of securing straightnesa — a fact which has been proved by 
actual eiperiment ; in short, by means of this simple bat important inven- 
tion they can be bronght to greater perfection than has ever yet been 
attained by the aid of any other contrivance. Painted on the bottom of the 
Boies inside ia a scale of inches and parte of an inch, ao that some interest- 
ing stadsdca may be obtained, not only as regards the amount of progress 
made in a certain time by different fruits of the same kind of Cacnmber, but 
also aa respects the comparative ratea of growth of diflerent varieties of 
this useful escolent." 

Moji be had qf the prineipal Numri/mat, and qf the Patentee, 

JOHN POTTLE, l4ittle EeaJings, near Woodbridge, SuffolL 



Trios 3i. 6d. each, dt £3 per doisn, fres to any Bailway Station in Lmidos. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. xiir 



HOT-WATER APPAEATUS 

Erected Complete, or the materials Supplied, 

FOE HEATING GEEENHOUSES, HOTHOUSES, OONSBEVATOEIES, 

OHTJEOHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 



Hot-water Pipes a-t reduced wholesale prices, with Elbows, T Pieces,. 
Syphons, and eveiy other connection ; Wrought and Cast Iron Conical^ 
Saddle, and Elliptic Boilers. 

Improved and Extra Strong Cast Iron Tubular Boilers^ with or 

without Water Bars. 

•» 

Cast and Wrought Iron Portable Boilers on Stand, for nse without 

brickwork. 

Patent and Improved Throttle and other Valves, Furnace Doors, ' 

Bars, and Furnace Work of every description and size. 

India Bubber BingS for Pipe Joints. Sockets require no other 
packing, and are perfectly tight. 

Wrought Iron Hurdles, Fencing, and Gates, 

Goods of the very test manufacture delivered at any Eailway Station 

or Wharf in London, 
PSICE LIST OH APFLICATIok. 

UPPER GROUND STREET, 

{Surre}/ tide qf BUtcltfriart Bridge) 

LONDON, S.E. 



ziT ACVSKTISBMBNTS. 

TSS UUfiTlCUI/nriUL IHSEUBU! fZHCSi FOB lCAItSIlI& OH WDQD^ 

PATECnm) 18(047. 

nil Peadl msata ■ mnt loos bit bj Gudeaen, AuU Gnnnn, Nohttiewi, Fumcn, asd 
■n klring OOCHini tD srila on wwd. Fn n«^ Bhnib, ud GhiIu Aai or IjiIhIi it sill bo 
ibDBd imaluUo, **'-H"j ad Indoliblfl ntuk iriUeh nfn u>d nuafaiiu cauivic blEHch. 

Ti aKICKai.— JJoMpai (*• hmI (s »• wrMfli « wja walw III wklci a Ut rl» S«ia or Soliratiu 
la# Adiii dftHtirid {fA£i jr ldj>rAPAi^£^iiiai^lnirMdumi,JhiJa«fBajair tiivff n/un-Hi.inniiHwfH 
.^■. . „. ._ ,«_,. — ^ ,Jfc(,M). TTrtltw*!* a_W«M 



11, tHF <*< fiwil ilrf axd IB III siw. 



THE ISTELIBLE PEITCn, OOKFAHT. KOSTHAXFTOir, llASB., 
KuinfiMtnrerf of tha CelabnMd Ind«libl« Peoeil for Utaijjig T.jTum 

fiols WbcilutleA(«taliiIii>iiiIi)ii--CEiBLU,THaKii, A Reiholdi, SX.JIiXt Btn«t, S.O. 
BEE HIVES on the HinCANE or DEPBIVINa SYSTBH. 

W0OSSDS7 BAS & FBAUE HIVIL 

fiecommaiidHlukdmoneiteii^vely lued 
br BckntJOc Aplwiuu than h 



the fliHit HoDG^ can rndOx bo imM]ifce<[. 
Frtiw, complete IS*. Gd. 

iniLdJaw* eztn, eMh 2i. 6d. 

HiTH 4nd Bopen, <:ODtaIiiiDg HinCa for 
MaaagB i Mn t , nay ba had oa apjiliatum to 

JAMES LEE, WINDLESHAM, SURREY. 
PATENT HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS, 







ADTIBTIBBHSNT8. xr 

WIRE WOEK FOE GAEDEITS & COSSEETATOaiES. 



WIEB WOBK POH B09BBIB8, 
SXJMMES HOUSES, GABDBN BOE. 
DBBING, TEAINEES, FENCING, SnS- 
PENDING BASKETS, AVIAEIES AND 
PHBASANTBIKS, AECHWAT8, TRBL- 
LIS WOBK POE CEEEPEBS, TEM. 
PLES, OENAMENTAL WIEE PLOWBE 
STANDS, 4o. 



Pazton'a Strawberry Crinoline, 

For preBerving StrawberrieB from slngB, 
contact with the boU, eaparflaom moia- 
tnre, and other nnisanoeB. 



UuroJ Win Worli 



iMcUcol Wn Werker, 2a, Fniobalb Tamc^ ITottinjE Oil thia, W. 



FMEJIlirauMiSy WniraiKFnMiLiSy SkhM^i £Tu*9 



JAMES PULHAM, BROXBOURNE. 

Ib recommended by the principal Landscape Garden Architocts 
of the day ; aUo for FOtJNTAmS, Ac., in TERRA COTTA 
PRIZE MEDALS of 1867, 1862, and 1851. 

Befbrencee to works ezecnted doria^ thirty years. Works 
now doing at Sandringham, Oravesend, Chiaelhnrat, and Audley 
End Giardeng. 



fiospectuB and Price List sent on receipt of 
stamped envelope. 



xri ADVERTISEMENTS. 



C0H8SRVAT0RIS8 & vmxosmm 

BUILT OE niPBOVED, INTEODITOING 

FOUNTAINS, BOCE-WOBE, TEBBA COTTA, 

AND OTHER FITTINGS, BY 

JAMES PULHAM, BEOXBOUENE. 



Meferences to works executed during thirty years. 



Prize Medals of 1851 and 1862 ; also 1867, at Paris. 

1$S Kosal ilettere Vatent 

TOBACCO TISSUE, for Fumigating Creenhonses. 

Will destroy Thrip, Bed Spider, Green and Black Fly, and Mealy Bug. It 
bums without the assistance of blowing, will not injure the plants, and 
is free from any paper or rag. Price 3«. 6<^. per lb., carriage free. A re- 
duction in price for large quantities. To be had of Messrs. Roberts & Sons^ 
Tobacco Manufacturers, 112, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.G., of whom 
copies of Testimonials may be obtained, and of all Seedsmen and Nurserymen.. 



PATENT OUT-DOOR FUMIGATOR, 

FOB STANBABD BOSES AND OTHEB PLANTS. 

This useful Fumigator has been projected by the Patentees of Tobacca 
Tissue for the purpose of consuming fumigating materials generally, and to 
supply a want long felt — that is, a ready means of getting rid of Green Fly, 
and all insects which infect Boses and other out-door plants. It is very 
simple in construction, and can readily be removed from one plant to 
another, and easily adjusted to the height required. Price \7s.M. Sold 
by all Seedsmen and Nurserymen, and by Messrs. Roberts & Sons, 112, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, E.G. 



ADVEETISEMENTS. 



xvii 



HARLOW'S ONE-BOILER SYSTEM. 



The Patentee, having made very important improvements in Tabular 
Boilers, desires to draw special attention to the many advantages obtained 
in constmction, economy, and durability over the ordinary apparatus. One 
•of the most important features is that, in the event of injury to a tube, it can 
be taken out and replaced in a short time without disturbing any other 
portion of the boiler, and at a very small cost, rendering it again perfect. 
Having to contend with only one half the number of joints ordinarily used, 
it thus obviates a great defect which has hitherto been the condemning 
portion of nearly aU Tubular Boilers. Another decided advantage is the 
facility with which the tubes can be cleaned. This will be plainly seen on 
referring to the Engraving of the top of the Boiler marked B^ showing the 
upper portion of the tubes and the cavity between each (about 1^ inch). 
When the boiler is fixed in brickwork, by removing the top covering of flue 
ihe whole parts to be cleaned can be easily got at. The saving in iuel is 
fklso very great, as the amount of heating surface fully exposed to the fire is 
much greater than that of any other boiler extant, thus making it efficient, 
powerfdl, and economical. TMs Apparatus can be supplied either with solid 
or hollow fire bars. 

The entire arrangement will be perfectly understood from the Drawings. 
A is the Boiler complete, with one double tube left out, showing interior ; 
B is the top of Boiler, showing flow pipe and charge hole for fuel. C and D 
«re two distinct forms of Double Tubes, according to size or desired depth 
of boiler. 

Fire Bricks can be supplied for each size boiler of a proper form, which 
makes the fixing very cheap, simple, and durable. 

By the use of these Boilers night stoking is entirely dispensed with, and 
day stoking gives very little trouble. 



Superficial feet exposed 

to the direct 

action of the fire. 


Quantity of 4-in. piping 
' calculated to heat. 


Prices each Boiler. 










£ 8. 


d. 






No. 0. 


30 


From 100 to 300 feet. 


5 5 


with solid fire bars. 


» 1. 


56 


„ 300 to 500 




8 10 


with solid bars. 


u 2. 


90 


„ 500 to 800 




13 10 


with hollow fire bars. 


„ 3. 


116 


„ 800 to 1200 




15 10 









.1 4. 


153 


„ 1200 to 1500 




18 









„ 5. 


171 


„ 1500 to 2600 




24 









„ 6. 


260 


„ 2600 to 3500 




33 10 









„ 7. 


415 


„ 3500 to 9000 




63 










Double doors and frames from 8s. to 16s. each. Full particulars 

and references on application. 



Estimates gwmfor larger sizes, aho for Pipes, and aU kinds qf Sot- Water 

Apparatus Castings, 
h 



ADrBBXISEKESTB. 



HARLOW'S IMPROVED TUBULAR BOILER. 



SK a 



1 heat from 100 feet to 16,000 of 4 in. Fipins. 



BEHJTAMIH HASLOW, 

Sng^neer, IronfoTmder, and Hot~Water Apparatus Uanii&ettirer, 
MACCLESFIELD. 



HASLOTTS IHPROTBB imHUR BOOM. 



^ ! 

3 "- .- 

a ? ° 

" I 

1^ S 



HI 



''I 




En^eer, Ironfoimder, aod Hot-Wat«r Appaiatus lilajiii£ictiirer, 
MACCLESFIELD. 



ADYXBTISEHENTS. 



B. S. WILLIAMS' 

General Plant Catalogue, 

(POST FREE TO ALL APPLI0A2JTS,) 

<X)NTAnnNO 8KLBCT LISTS OF 

CHOICE EXOTIC ORCHIDS, 

PilMS, THEE FEHNS, CYCiiBS, AGATES, 

DRAO^aSNAS, ERICAS, AZALEAS, CAMELLIAS, 
VABIEaATED AND GBNAMENTAIi-FOIiIAGED PULNTB, 

StoTO and Qreeohotise Eard-wooded Flowering Plants, 

F0CH8IA8, 

FELAMOnUHS, EEOSOIElimSOlSrS, CDTEEABIAS, 

HARDY VARIEGATED PLANTS, 

S ® 8 5 S» 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs, Vines, Pines, &c. 



...•S«^%^*Nil'"«.^N.«'N.''S^*SW%«**».'".^'«.^*«.^*«.^*» 



VICTORIA & PARADISE NURSERIES, 

HOLLOWAT, LONDON, N. 



ADVEBTISBMENTa. 



&9 @d T s © M ^ 3y 

285 ic 362, EDGWARE BOAD, LONDON, W.; 
6, NEWCASTLE PLACE, & 169, EDGWAEB EOAD, 

And at tHs fia;»l EorUealtnral Sodet/s Qaidsne, SonUi EeadngtOD. 

AWAKDED FIEST CLASS CEETIFICATB FOB EXCELLENCE IN 
WIRE WOSK AT THE DJTEKNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT KBN- 
SIBGTON, 1866. _ 

These Arohwaya are partioiilBrlj adapted for the omBmentatiioD of 
gardens, and will be fonnd very strong and durable, and can b« made to 
any dze at proportionate piices. 



Ko. 61. 

A chHp ud niaftjl utlclfl, miuJ] Diad, 

Bright oftt I^inMd 

etgnand. Bttiu Width. Qtmh. G^nntHd. 
7ft. 4ft. 1ft. 10/6 la/s < 
do. do. 1ft. Bin. 14/0 17/6 i 
do. do. aft. 1^0 33/0 - 



No. B4. 

HtUhtDut MnUd 

of gtmna. BptB. Othiu Oilmdnl. 
g 1 7tl. 4ft. 40/0 46/0 

I ^7ft.flin. 4ft.6iD.4S/0 CO/S 

3 [8ft. eft. GO/o ee/o 



xxK adtxhtisbuents. 

PAODINCTON WIRE WORK), 

28fi A 362, EDGWARB BOAD, LONDOlf, W^ 

S, HKWCA5TLB PLACE, A ISf, BSOWASB BOAD, 
Snd at m Soyal SortieuUwai Society's Oardent, Snrt Xonnn^tok 



iBA! CUM ciKnnciTB roB BXCELLCHCi HT mu ifoas AT TB> 

ItmiKATIOHAL EXHIBnlON A 



BDSFBNDING FLOWER STANDS. 

FLOWES BASKETS. 



Elliptio Beceu Stand, wiUi atepa, will bold 
firom 9 to 13 pots. Very eoitable for the 
drawing room. 

jApuued JkpanriBd gneq 
^ndth. Height. gnto. udwUM. 

3ft. ein. 3ft. Oia. 21/0 34/0 each 

No 119» *^ '^' '^' ^'°' ^^'^ "*'" " 

BIw ootiide Um QaltanlMd ot Ti- Zino Feus ju)amied to match, to proTent 

(op of Utket. tanned Mj colour, ^, , , *_ ai i i.l 

Oft. lOin. 3/6 each U>e drainage from the pots ranning on tha 

IR. Oin. e/0 „ oarpet or floor ; can be fitted to the abore if 

1ft. 8in. 6/a „ ;, , 

1ft. 6in. . 9/4 „ deeu^d. 

1ft. 9in. 14/S „ Sft. Gin. stand, 10/0 extra 

SO. Oin. ai/0 „ dft.Oin. „ 11/C „ 

dutnUi tmd.Fiieel Cfttslogae on tppUeatlco. . 



J. J. THOU^, FaddingtoQ '^re Works, 
285 A 362 EDGWABB, BOAD, LOKDON, W., 

6, NEWCASTLE PLACE, & 159, EDQWASB BOAD. 

Flover Stands, ixi&m^jB, 

TRAINERS, 

And every deecripdan at 
PLUN AUD ORNAUSNTAL 

WIBE WOBE 
<5jirliens. ConerttiatDTto), 6r. 

I SUsraiOHNQ WIRE 

I VLOVrSB BASKBTM, 

Bom Temples, 

BUMMER BOUSES, 
BORDERING FOR LAWNS, 



Mode of Duhoffonj, li 



lUnfaoniij SUnde, on 
Bid B<iau, lUhoE^ 



■ He Netdnii ii, fai 



Thii Ketting is^gatpanited after being inaiis, and is thui vi 
■ADd bdng muhlDe-Duda, the mei b ie more regulAT npd bM i 
Tbe ivicei an >U nlculatad al per linEat jard, 21 inirha 
' madv my width whkb nuy be required Dp to 4 feet for all mi _ _ _ _ 

ef«tframlJiDcblo3)lnc1ii and up to 8 ieet foi « inch mi « incb roerii. Anj w 
amplr dnried *t iiroiwrtianata piicei. Thiu. if Netting M incha vide ii 64. pet 
incbeiirillbeM.; 18 incfae*. 1t<^ ; SO inchei. 71il. ; 3S incliei, Bd. ; tiinch«,lDlil.; I 
]^. ■ andnoninpiDporUoD. 

PftlOEa— PiB 
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»l.«l,>„.dtor. 
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Poultry 

SduU Rebbita, Huea, Ac. . 
Smallen Bibbitg 
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Afiuiei, Window Giurdi, Ac. . 
ATi.ri»,Wir.do-0n«d^4o. . 



The Netting Ii kopt In rolla of CO yardfl, but c 
titlet of 100 ^irdier Dpmrdi delliered et neu-I] 
Fort* in Englend i end 200 jviM or itimtdj Ae 



.n MI7 required leofftlifl. Qiun' 
d BcilwxT SBtiontutd 8faip|dE« 
oat p&iti Df Scottuid end Ireland, 



zzir ADVEBTISEMEKTS. 



DESCRIPTIVE Aim PRICED CATHOGDES. 



B. 8. WIXiXJAMS 

« 

WUl he happy to forwardy post free, to. all applicants^ the follovrirkgi 

Catalogues published hy him annually, and wUl fed obliged by Hiose 

Customers who do not receive them regularly informing him of the 

same, when fresh copies will be forwarded. 



SEED CATALOGUE, 

(JANUARY,) 

Contains a descriptive list of Novelties in Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, al9o a detailed compendium of all previously known kinds^ 
with copious notes for the gfuidance of Amateur cultivators. 



NEW PLANT CATALOGUE, 

(may,) 

Comprises all that is really good and that can be recommended 
of the new introductions of the season, Stove, Greenhouse, and 
Hardy, with a full description of each variety. 



BULB CATALOGUE, 

(august,) 

Includes selected lists of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus^, 
Ranunculus, Amaryllis, Ixias, Gladioli, Liliums, and all other choice- 
and rare kinds, with suggestions as to Culture, &<;• 

ALSO A 

Supplementary list of Jniit and other Hardy Trees. 



EXPERIBl^CED HEAD GARDENEES, FOREMEN, AND UNDBB. 

6ABDENEBS RECOMMENDED. 



ADVEETISEMENTS. 



XXT- 
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MIfYEES STREET, CHEISEA, S.¥., 




0rtkttIteraI %mikx 



AND 



HOT-WATER APPARATUS 



MANUFACTURER 



TO HIS B07AZ4 HIGHNESS 



Til PlIICl Of W4^1l 



AND 



MANY OF THE NOBILITY AND GENTKY. 



Plans and Estimates on application. 



ADYSBTISBMENTS. 



NOW BEAB7, 

Price 5s. ; post free, 6s. 4d. Interleaved copies, 6«. ; post free, 6s. id. 

By B. 8. WILLIAMS. 

The Third Edition of Uiis Work, mnch enlarged, containing desoriptions of 
npwardB of seyen hundred species and varieties of Orchidaceous Plants 
proved to be worth growing, together with Notices of their times of Flower- 
ing, and most approved modes of treatment ; also, Plain and Practical In- 
stractions relating to the General Culture of Orchids ; and remarks on the Heat, 
Moisture, Soil, Seasons of Growth and Best best suited to the several species. 

In the Gardeners' Chronicle, September 13th, 1862, Dr. Lindlet remarks, 

respecting the Second Edition : — 

*' No country has produced so many thoroughly good books on practical 
gardening as this. There is hardly a subject of any magnitude that has not 
been well treated by men willing and able to state honestly the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concerning the methods by which, 
they have achieved success. This is their great merit. They do not pre- 
tend to be learned, nor do they indulge in speculations concerning what may 
possibly happen : they are contented with what is, and leave horticultural 
dreams to others. 

** Among men of this class is the. writer of this volume before us : when a 
gentleman's gardener, one of the most successful winners of prizes at our 
great Metropolitan shows of Orchids ; and now, as a nnrseiyman, holding his 
own with greater distinction than ever. He here presents the public with 
his latest experience, regulated by many more years of daily intercourse 
with his favourites, our favourites, everybody's favourites ; and it is no &.ult 
of Mr. Williams if everybody cannot grow them as well as himself. 

*' We observe full fifty pages more than in the first edition of this capital 
book, and many more hesids of instruction, some of which relate to seedling 
Orchids to ' the spot,' and to the best contrivances for constructing houses. 
There are notices, moreover, of about a couple of hundred species not 
mentioned in the first edition." 

In the Gardeners* Magazine , March 7th, 1868, Shirley Hibbebd remarks, 

respecting the present Edition : — 
" We have so frequently recommended Mr. Williams* * Orchid Manual ' as 
the only work. of the kind worth a place in the cultivator's library, that wo 
can scarcely do more now than announce the publication of a third edition, 
which is a great improvement on the former editions. The work has 
swelled to 250 pages, and contains descriptions of no fewer than 708 species 
and varieties, the most desirable for limited collections being in every case 
clearly indicated. Mr. Williams is known throughout the world as one of 
the ablest of English cultivators of orchids. But it is not so well known, 
that he is one of the most frank and genial of advisers, whether the 
merest novice or the most experienced adept take counsel of him. 
In this work, all that can be told in the way of guidance for the 
cultivation, including the mysteries of propagation, so far as they are under- 
-stood in the treatment of orchids, is placed in a simple and useful way before 
the reader, and whoever consults these pages in a mood to .understand any- 
thing at all about plant cultivation will find in them as much upon the sub- 
jects dealt with as can be communicated, for it is the best possible epitome 
for practical purposes of all that is known.' 



>» 



Published and Sold by the Author, 

7ICT0BZA AXTD FABADZSS NUBSEBT, UFFSB E0UWWA7, l/mOS. 



ADTSBTTSEHBtlTS. 



G. MESSENGER. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 



KIDLAirD STEAK FOWEIt HOBTICULTUBAL 
WOBKS, HOT-WATER AFPAaATUB AND VAX,VE 

HAirUI-ACTOBT. 

Soturarahle Mmtum amarded at the Intematiottal Hchibttiim, 1S03, 
Aad at the Dublin Krhibition, 1865 ; 
Alto a I^it Clou Certificate by the Royal Sbrticulturat Sodety. 
T. Q. UiSMNOKE, Patentee of mEuij important Improvemants in Building 
vaA Implemeati comiected with Hordoaltare, and which meet with nn- 
qa^fied approbation, ia prepared to give reference to hundreds of worfca 
entnuted to him, and pre-ea^Qoatij answering the purpose for which thej 
were coostraoted. 

An; house Glazed, single or doable, with or widiont pnt^. The mode 
adopted b; T. G. Keesonger for EeatiDg and Teadlating Forcing honsea 
is particnlarly sncoeBsfnl, drip being entirB>r preTented. 

Honges can be conatmcted bj his Patent Veatllatdng Frindpla to open tlie 
whole of roof and sides, aa though the glass were entirelj removed at once, 
plaoing the plants in the external atmosphere. 

T. O. Heasenger's Boiler poaaeeaea all the adTanEagOfl of the Tabular 
and Saddle combined, has hollow fnmaoe bars, raquiras bat a shallow stoke 
hole, exposes as mnch aurface to the direct action of the fire as can possiblj 
be (ibtained, the whole of which can be easily cleaned } and it is an important 
Ikct, that out of upwards of 500 now at work made upon the improved 
principle, not one has cracked. 

T. G. Messenger's Yaiti {Single or Dooble) is effeotive, simple, ea^ ta 
work, and as durable as the pipe to which it is attached. 



xrrin ADVEETISEMENTS; 



NEW ILLnSTRATED WOBE ON OBCHIDAOEUB. 



DEDICATED 

BY SPECIAL PEEMISSION TO HER MOST GEACIOUS MAJESTY 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 



EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 

Firtt Volume now completed in Ten Quarterly Parts, each containing Four Coloured 

PlateSf price I2s» each. 

SELECT ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS, 

BY 

BOBEBT WABNEB, F.B.H.S. 

XHX irons ov cuvuna by 

B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Author of the "Orehid-Cfrower*8 Manual,'* "Hints on the Cultivation of Ferns," " Select 

Ferns and Lyeopods" Ac., S:e, 

This fonns a bftndsome vrork. for the Drawing-room table. Covers for binding, Bs. each. 

Extract from the late Dr. Lindlet's remarks in the Oardenere* Cknmicle^ 

July 5th, 1862 :— 

" This new contribution to our knowledge of Orchids will ap- 
pear in ten quarterly parts. The author states that, 'having one 
of the largest amateur collections of Orchidaceous plants, and 
being in friendly correspondence with the principal growers 
throughout the country, he possesses ample opportunities for 
selecting the most interesting species and varie^es for illustra- 
tion. One object of the work will be to collect and disseminate 
information as to the best means of growing and flowering Orchid- 
aceous plants. It is consequently intended to devote ample 
space to the details of cultivation; and the author will gladly 
avail himself of the assistance of those who are willing ta 
communicate the results of their practice.' Mr. Williams, the 
author of * The Orchid-Grower's Manual,' and one of the most 
skilM of cultivators, being associated in the undertakijig, the 
public has the best possible guarantee that the foregoing 
promise will be kept." 

FarU I., II,, IIL, IV., and V. of Vol IL of this Work are now 
ready. Each Nvmber will contain Three Coloured Flates. Frice, to 
Subscribers, 10s. Qd. each. 

SOLD BY 

VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERY, 
UPPER EOLLOWAT, LpNDOIT, K. 



ADVBBTISBMENTS. 



JBeautfful Coloured Engravings qf the New Fkyivers and Fruits appear in 

THE FLORIST AND POMOLOGIST. 

A PICTOEAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE OP 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, & GENERAL HORTICULTURE. 

CONDUCTED BY 

ROBERT HOGG, LL.D., P.L.S., 

AND 

Mr. THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 

ASSISTED BY KUKEBOITS ABLE CONTBIBTTTOBS. 



ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 



The Volnmes for 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, and 1866, with numerous highly- 
Coloured Illustrations, price 14^. each, bound in cloth, gilt extra, are now 
ready. 

Monthly f Price 1«., with Four Coloured UlustreUionSt 

THE WILD FLOWERS OF BREAT BRITAlNp 

lUutntted by Coloured Drawings of all the Bpeoies, 

bt w. g. smith. 

And BotanioaUy and Popularly Described, with Copious Notices of their 

History and Uses. 

By BOBEET HOGG, LL.D., F.L.S., and GEO. W. JOHNSON, F.B.H.S., 

Editors of ITie Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 

Vols. I. and II., with 80 Coloured Plates, are now ready, elegantly bound 

in cloth, gilt extra, price 21s. each. 

OAEDENING FOE THE MANY. Threepence— ALLOTMENT FAEMING 
FOE THE MANY. Threepence.— BEE-KEEPING FOE THE MANY. 
Fourpence.— GEEENHOUSBS FOE THE MANY. Sixpence.— KITCHEN 
QAEDENING FOE THE MANY. Fourpence.— FLOWEE GAEDENING 
FOE THE MANY. Fourpence.— FBUIT GAEDENING FOE THE MANY. 
Fourpence.— FLOEISTS' FLOWEES FOE THE MANY. Fourpence. 
POULTEY BOOK FOE THE MANY. Sixpence.— WINDOW GAEDENING 
FOE THE MANY. Ninepence.— MUCK FOE THE MANY. Threepence. 
BABBIT BOOK FOE THE MANY. Sixpence.- HEATING MANUAL. 

Sixpence. 
•#* Any of the above can be had post free for an additional postage-stamp. 



LOITDON: JOTIBKAL OF HOBTXCTOTTIBE AND COTTA0E 0ABDENEB 

OFFICE, 171, FLEET STBEET, E.C. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 



ADTEBTISEMBNTS. 



CHOICE SEEDS, 

POST FBEE. 



B. S. WILLIAMS, 



Knowing the »nn<qr» nce a nd dimppoiutment caiued by inferior SeedtkBells only the very finest 
strain of eac h kind . WILLIAMS'S superb strain of PBIMULA, WEATH£RILL*S CONE- 
BABIA and NEILL'B extra choice CALGEOLAJtIA, are quite unaqvalled, and have giren the 
greatest satisfaction whereyer they haye been grown. 

WmiAMS'S SUPERB STMH OP PRIMUIl. 

B. S. W. can with confidence offer his superb strain of Prinmla as being the finest in colti- 
-vation ; the sale has been steadily increasing every season since he first Imragfat it before the 
public. 

A large number df TestimonialB have been received proving its superior qualities. 

Sow in March, April, May, June, and July (with great care, for although so easily raised in the 
hiuids of some, it is nevertheless a great difficulty to many, who in many instances too hasfeUjc 
condemn the quality of the Seed), in pots filled to within half-an-inch of the top with sifted leaf 
mould, or what is better, with thoroughly rotted manure which has been exposed to att weatfaera 
for a year or two. Leave the surface rather rough and sprinkle the Seed thinly upon it, not 
covering with soil ; tie a piece of thin paper over the top of the pot and place it in a warm house 
or hot-bed. When the soil becomes dxj, water the paper only ; the Seed will then germinate in 
two or three wed» ; after which, remove the paper and stand it in a shady place, potting off when 
sufficiently strong into small pots, and let it remain near the glass in a frame or greenhouse. The 
above method of raising the Seed is always followed by one of our largest growers for Oovenfe 
Ctarden Market, and never fails. One caution is necessary: never use peat mould, or 
any soil liable to cake on the surface or turn green, as a loss of the Seed is a certain con* 
sequence* 

Red^ White, or Mixed Seed, 2s, 6d., 3#. 6d,, and 5s. per packet. 

GALGEOLAEIA. 

(NEILL'S EXTEA CHOICE STRAIN.) 
B. S. W. has been fortunate enough to secure this beautiful strain of Calceolaria, and front 
the numerous Testimonials he holds, feels certain that it surpasses any he has ever had the 
pleasure of offering ; habit very good, and colour of fiowers exceedingly rich. 

Price 8^« 6d. and 6s. per packet, 

(HMSMIL 

(WEATHERILL'S EXTRA CHOICE STRAIN.) 
Very supoior both in babit of growth and size and colour of the flowers. This is the most 
popular strain in Orent Garden Market. ' B. S. W. has purchased, at a great ai^ense, the 
entire stock of Seed. 

Price Bs. 6d. and 5s. per packet, 

SElifTIAIA VEMA. 

This is the best and most beautiful of all the species; a very usefulliardy plant foredg$ng» 
opening its large blue dazzling flowers in April, it has not any equal at that season of the year. 
Mr. Bennett, gardener at Osberton Hall, speak very highly of it in the Gardeners* Chronicle, 
June 1, 1807, and gives some very useful remarks on its cultivation. 

PHce Is. per packet. 



B. S. WILLIAMS, 

VICTOBIA AND FABADISE KUBSEBT, 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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ADYBBTISEMENTS* 



XSJX 



7IBST-0IiASS II«IiT7STBA.TED GABBEKUVa PUBLIOATION. 



Published Weekly, Price Tliveepence ; Stamped Fourpmeef 

THE JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 

COTTAGE GARDENER, 
AND COUNTEY GENTLEMAN, 

EDITED BT 

OEOSeE W. J0HK80N, 7.B.H.S., AKD BOBEBT HOGG, LL.B., F.L.8., 

Aseisted by a Stqff qf the best Writers on Praetiedl Gardening, and ntmerous- 
Amateur and Prqfessional Correspondents, eminent in the various Depart' 
ments qf Sorticultural and other Rural Pursuits connected with the Sovm^ 
hold. 

This long-established ^and widelj-circnlatmg Journal consists of Thirty-^ 
two Pages of Letterpress, with occasional Supplements of Eight additional 
Pages ; and is richly Illustrated with Wood Engravings in the highest style 
of the Art. The subjects treated on embrace every department of Garden-^ 
ing, and Rural and Domestic Economy. 

The Horticultural Department treats of all Out- door and In-door opera- 
tions of the Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden ; embracing the manage- 
ment of the Stove, Greenhouse, Conservatory, Vinery, Pine stove, and 
Orchard house ; and the Cultivation of Melons, Cucumbers, and Mushrooms ; 
Forcing both of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables ; Notices of all the New 
Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables ; Arboriculture, and more particularly 
Fruit Tree Culture and Pomology; Landscape Gardening and Garden 
Architecture ; descriptions of all the newest Inventions in Garden Structures, 
Tools, and Implements ; and a detail of work to be done in each department 
during eveiy week in the year. 

In Bural and Domestic Economy, it treats of the Farm and Poultry-yard ; 
Allotment Farming ; the Dairy ; the Pigeon house ; and Babbit and Bee- 
keeping. The Treatment of Soils ; Manures, Cropping and Botation of 
Crops. Brewing ; Wine Making ; Vegetable Cookery, and the Preserving 
of Fruits and Vegetables. 

Natural History and Botany, so far as they relate to Gardening and 
Husbandry, are amply treated on, and embrace Zoology, Geology, Minera^ 
logy. Meteorology, and Physiological, Structural, Systematic, and Popular 
Botany. Biographies and Portraals of the most celebrated Horticulturists. 

Beviews of New Books relating to the above subjects ; Beports of Horti- 
cultural and Poultry Societies' Meetings throughout the country ; and 
Scientific Notices. 

To Advertisers, the Journal qf horticulture will be found a valuable and 
elective medium, Jrom its extensive circulation among the middle atid vpper 
classes, 

A SPECIMEN NUMBEB FBEE BY POST FOB FOUB STAMPS. 



JOUBITAL OF HOBTICULTUBS A3^ COTTAaS aABDENEE OFEICE, 

171, FLEET STBEET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
' And to be had qf all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls, 



xxxii • ADVEETISBMENTS. 



CHOICE SEEDS. 

(POST I^EE.) 

WEATHEBILL'S NEW HYBRID SOLANUMS. 

B. 8. W. has great pleasure in announcing that he has secured the whole of the Stock of 
Hybrid Solanums, lately exhibited before the Floral GommiMee by Mr. Weatherill, of Finchley, 
who was awarded a Special Certificate for the Collection. It is a most successful cross between 
B. hybridum and S. capsicastrum, partaking of the vigorous growth of the former and producing: 
the abundance of berries of the latter, but totally eclipsing eyerything we have as yet seen, either 
among Solanums or any other winter decorating plants. It grows to the height of 18 to 20 inches, 
dense and compact, with free branching habit and broad fleshy leaves, beautiftilly undulated, 
others more lanceolate, nicely serrated ; berries varying in size and shape, some perfectly round, 
others cordate, with many other intermediate forms ; they are about twice the siase of Pseudo- 
capsicastrum, and in many instances producing from five to seven berries in a cluster. To give 
■some idea of the extraordinary multiplicity of the fruit, plants in 4>inch pots have had this season 
80 to 90 berries on each. 

Price 2s. 6^., Ss. 6d.y and 5s. per packet, 

CYCLAMEN FERSICXTM. 

(WIGGINS' PEIZE STRAIN.) 

This splendid strain of Seed has passed entirely into the hands of B. S. WnLiAus. Plants 
•exhibited at the Spring Shows were on every occasion awarded the First Prize, and were the 
admiration of idl visitors. 

Price Is. 6d,, 2s. Qd., and Zs. 6d. per packet. 

POLYANTHUS. 

(THE PEIZE STEAIN.) 

This beautiful strain of one of the prettiest spring-flowering plants was also exhibited by Mr. 
'Wiggins, of whom B. S. Williams has purchased the entire stock and right of sale. 

Price Is. 6d. and 2s, 6d. per packet, 

STOCK, BROMFTON SC ABLET. 

The best scarlet Stock in cultivation ; branches freely, and produces immense busses or 
tBpikes of bloom of a deep rich scarlet. Strongly recommended. 

Price Is. per packet. 

VIOLA LUTEA (Yellow-flowered Violet). 

B. S. Williams has much pleasure in being enabled to offer choice and selected Seed of the 
above beautiful plant. Habit dwarf yet vigorous, foliage dark glossy green, flowers bright yellow, 
which are produced in great profusion all through the early spring, summer, and autumn 
months. The plant does not grow more than 6 inches high ; it is perfectly hardy, therefore well 
adapted for small beds, edgings, or marginal lines. It is without doubt the best yellow-flowered 
bedding plant in cultivation. It was spoken very highly of in the leading article of the 
Chrdenere^ Chronicle, November 2. 

Price Is. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 3«. Qd. per packet. 

WALLFLOWER (Saunders* Dark Variety). 

This is certainly a beautiful strain, and was much admired by all who saw them in flower. 
The seed has been carefully saved, it therefore cannot fail to give satis&ction. 

Price Is. per packet. 



B. S. WILLIAMS, 
VICTORIA AND PARADISE NURSERY, 

UPPEE HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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